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CCCCLXX 

SETTLEMENT    ON    THE    OHIO    RIVER 
DR.  franklin's  ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING  REPORT 

{Continued.) 

From  the  foregoing  detail  of  facts  it  is  obvious — 

1 .  That  the  country  southward  of  the  Great  Ken- 
hawa,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Cherokee  River,  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  Shawanese. 

2.  That  the  Six  Nations,  in  virtue  of  their  con- 
quest of  the  Shawanese,  became  the  lawful  pro- 
prietors of  that  country. 

3.  That  the  king,  in  consequence  of  the  grant 
from  the  Six  Nations,  made  to  his  Majesty  at  Fort 
Stanwix  in  1768,  is  now  vested  with  the  undoubted 
right  and  property  thereof. 

4.  That  the  Cherokees  never  resided  nor  hunted 
in  that  country,  and  have  not  any  kind  of  right  to  it. 
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5.  That  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia  have,  upon  good  grounds,  asserted  (such  as 
properly  arise  from  the  nature  of  their  stations  and 
proximity  to  the  Cherokee  country)  that  the  Chero- 
kees  had  not  any  just  pretensions  to  the  territory 
southward  of  the  Great  Kenhawa. 

And,  lastly,  that  neither  the  Six  Nations,  the 
Shawanese,  nor  Delawares  do  now  reside  or  hunt  in 
that  country. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  no  possi- 
ble injury  can  arise  to  his  Majesty's  service,  to  the 
Six  Nations  and  their  confederacy,  or  to  the  Chero- 
kees,  by  permitting  us  to  settle  the  whole  of  the 
lands  comprehended  within  our  contract  with  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  If,  however, 
there  has  been  any  treaty  held  with  the  Six  Nations, 
since  the  cession  made  to  his  Majesty  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  whereby  the  faith  of  the  crown  is  pledged  both 
to  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Cherokees,  that  no  settle- 
ments should  be  made  beyond  the  line  marked  on 
their  Lordships'  report;  we  say,  if  such  an  agree- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  orders  of  government 
with  these  tribes  (notwithstanding,  as  the  Lords 
Commissioners  have  acknowledged,  "the  Six  Na- 
tions had  ceded  the  property  in  the  lands  to  his 
Majesty"),  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  objection  of 
their  Lordships  in  the  second  paragraph  of  their 
report  will  be  entirely  obviated,  by  a  specific  clause 
being  inserted  in  the  king's  grant  to  us,  expressly 
prohibiting  us  from  settling  any  part  of  the  same, 
until  such  time  as  we  shall  have  first  obtained  his 
Majesty's  allowance,  and  full  consent  of  the  Chero- 
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kees,  and  the  Six  Nations  and  their  confederates  for 
that  purpose. 

III.  In  regard  to  the  third  paragraph  of  their 
Lordships'  report,  that  it  was  the  principle  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  "to  con- 
fine the  western  extent  of  settlements  to  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea-coast,  as  that  these  settlements 
should  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  this  kingdom,"  etc.,  we  shall  not  presume 
to  controvert  it;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
settlement  of  the  country  over  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and  on  the  Ohio,  was  not  understood,  either 
before  the  treaty  of  Paris,  nor  intended  to  be  so  con- 
sidered by  his  Majesty's  proclamation  of  October, 
1763,  "as  without  the  reach  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  this  kingdom,"  etc.;  for,  in  the  year  1748, 
Mr.  John  Hanbury,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen, 
petitioned  the  king  for  a  grant  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
on  the  river  Ohio  and  its  branches;  and  the  Lords 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  were  then 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Lords  committee  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's most  honorable  Privy  Council,  "That  the 
settlement  of  the  country  lying  to  the  westward  of 
the  great  mountains,  as  it  was  the  centre  of  the 
British  dominions,  would  be  for  his  Majesty's  interest 
and  the  advantage  and  security  of  Virginia  and  the 
neighboring  colonies." 

And  on  the  23d  of  February,  1748-9,  the  Lords 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  again  re- 
ported to  the  Lords  of  the  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  that  they  had  "fully  set  forth  the  great 
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utility  and  advantage  of  extending  our  settlements 
beyond  the  great  mountains  ( '  which  report  has  been 
approved  of  by  your  Lordships');  and  as,  by  these 
new  proposals,  there  is  a  great  probability  of  having 
a  much  larger  tract  of  the  said  country  settled  than 
under  the  former,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be 
greatly  for  his  Majesty's  service,  and  the  welfare  and 
security  of  Virginia,  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of 
the  petition." 

And  on  the  i6th  of  March,  1748-9,  an  instruction 
was  sent  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  grant  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  over  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Hanbury  and  his  part- 
ners (who  are  now  part  of  the  company  of  Mr. 
Walpole  and  his  associates);  and  that  instruction 
sets  forth  that  "  such  settlements  will  be  for  our 
interest,  and  the  advantage  and  security  of  our  said 
colony,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the  neighboring 
ones ;  inasmuch  as  our  loving  subjects  will  be  thereby 
enabled  to  cultivate  a  friendship,  and  carry  on  a  more 
extensive  commerce,  with  the  nations  of  Indians  in- 
habiting those  parts;  and  such  examples  may  like- 
wise induce  the  neighboring  colonies  to  turn  their 
thoughts  towards  designs  of  the  same  nature." 
Hence,  we  apprehend,  it  is  evident  that  a  former 
Board  of  Trade,  at  which  the  late  Lord  Halifax  pre- 
sided, was  of  opinion  that  settlements  over  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  were  not  against  the  king's  interest, 
nor  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  as  to  be 
without  "the  reach  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
this  kingdom,"  nor  where  its  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion could  not  be  exercised.     But  the  report  under 
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consideration  suggests  that  two  capital  objects  of  the 
proclamation  of  1763  were,  to  confine  future  settle- 
ments to  the  "sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  sea  from  the  west  and  northwest ' '  (or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains), and  to  the  three  new  governments  of  Canada, 
East  Florida,  and  West  Florida;  and  to  establish 
this  fact,  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations  recite  a  part  of  that  proclamation. 

But  if  the  whole  of  this  proclamation  is  considered, 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  nine  following  heads, 
viz. : ' 

1.  To  declare  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  that  he  had 
erected  four  distinct  and  separate  governments  in 
America,  viz.,  Quebec,  East  Florida,  West  Florida, 
and  Granada. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  respective  boundaries  of  these 
four  new  governments. 

3.  To  testify  the  royal  sense  and  approbation  of 
the  conduct  and  bravery,  both  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  king's  army,  and  of  the  reduced  offi- 
cers of  the  navy,  who  had  served  in  North  America, 
and  to  reward  them  by  grants  of  land  in  Quebec, 
and  in  East  and  West  Florida,  without  fee  or 
reward. 

4.  To  hinder  the  governors  of  Quebec,  East  Flor- 
ida, and  West  Florida  from  granting  warrants  of 
survey,  or  passing  patents  for  lands  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  respective  governments. 

5.  To  forbid  the  governors  of  any  other  colonies 
or  plantations  in  America  from  granting  warrants  or 

I  See  the  Proclamation  in  the  Appendix,  No.  I.,  p.  49- 
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passing  patents  for  lands  beyond  the  heads  or  sources 
of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  the  west  or  northwest,  or  upon  any 
lands  whatever  "  which,  not  having  been  ceded  to  or 
purchased  by  the  king,  are  reserved  to  the  said 
Indians,  or  any  of  them." 

6.  To  reserve,  "  for  the  present,"  under  the  king's 
sovereignty,  protection,  and  dominion,  "for  the  use 
of  the  said  Indians, "  all  the  lands  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  said  three  new  governments,  or 
within  the  limits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company; 
as  also  all  the  lands  lying  to  the  westward  of 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  from 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  forbidding  the  king's 
subjects  from  making  any  purchases  or  settle- 
ments whatever,  or  taking  possession  of  the  lands 
so  reserved,  without  his  Majesty's  leave  and  license 
first  obtained. 

7.  To  require  all  persons  who  had  made  settle- 
ments on  land  not  purchased  by  the  king  from  the 
Indians,  to  remove  from  such  settlements. 

8.  To  regulate  the  future  purchases  of  lands  from 
the  Indians,  within  such  parts  as  his  Majesty,  by 
that  proclamation,  permitted  settlements  to  be  made 
upon. 

9.  To  declare  that  the  trade  with  the  Indians 
should  be  free  and  open  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  to  prescribe  the  manner  how  it  shall  be  carried 
on. 

And,  lastly,  to  require  all  military  officers,  and  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  to  seize  and  appre 
hend  all  persons  who  stood  charged  with  treasons, 
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murders,  etc.,  and  who  had  fled  from  justice  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  reserved  lands  of  the  Indians,  to 
send  such  persons  to  the  colony  where  they  stood 
accused. 

From  this  proclamation,  therefore,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  sole  design  of  it,  independent  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  three  new  governments,  ascertaining  their 
respective  boundaries,  rewarding  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  regulating  the  Indian  trade,  and  apprehend- 
ing felons,  was  to  convince  the  Indians  "  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's justice  and  determined  resolution  to  remove  all 
reasonable  cause  of  discontent,"  by  interdicting  all 
settlements  on  land  not  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by, 
his  Majesty;  and  declaring  it  to  be,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  his  royal  will  and  pleasure,  "  for  the 
present,  to  reserve,  under  his  sovereignty,  protection 
and  dominion,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  all  the  lands 
and  territories  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  from  the  west 
and  northwest."  Can  any  words  express  more  de- 
cisively the  royal  intention  ?  Do  they  not  explicitly 
mention  that  the  territory  is,  at  present,  reserved, 
under  his  Majesty's  protection,  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
dians? And  as  the  Indians  had  no  use  for  those 
lands  which  are  bounded  westerly  by  the  southeast 
side  of  the  river  Ohio,  either  for  residence  or  hunt- 
ing, they  were  willing  to  sell  them ;  and  accordingly 
did  sell  them  to  the  king  in  November,  1768,  the 
occasion  of  which  sale  will  be  fully  explained  in  our 
observations  on  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of  the 
report.  Of  course,  the  proclamation,  so  far  as  it  re- 
garded the  settlement  of  the  lands  included  within 
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that  purchase,  has  absolutely  and  undoubtedly 
ceased.  The  late  Mr.  Grenville,  who  was,  at  the 
time  of  issuing  this  proclamation,  the  minister  of  this 
kingdom,  always  admitted  that  the  design  of  it  was 
totally  accomplished,  so  soon  as  the  country  was 
purchased  from  the  natives. 

IV.  In  this  paragraph  the  Lords  Commissioners 
for  Trade  and  Plantations  mention  two  reasons  for 
his  Majesty's  entering  into  engagements  with  the 
Indians,  for  fixing  a  more  precise  and  determinate 
boundary  line  than  was  settled  by  the  proclamation 
of  October,  1763,  viz.: 

First — Partly  for  want  of  precision  in  the  one 
intended  to  be  marked  by  the  proclamation  of 
1763. 

Secondly — And  partly  from  a  consideration  of  jus- 
tice in  regard  to  legal  titles  to  lands. 

We  have,  we  presume,  fully  proved,  in  our  observa- 
tions on  the  third  paragraph,  that  the  design  of  the 
proclamation,  so  far  as  related  to  lands  westward  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  was  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  reserve  them,  under  his  Majesty's  protection, 
for  the  present,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians ;  to  which  we 
shall  only  add  that  the  line  established  by  the  procla- 
mation, so  far  as  it  concerned  the  lands  in  question, 
could  not  possibly  be  fixed  and  described  with  more 
precision  than  the  proclamation  itself  describes  it; 
for  it  declares  that  "  all  the  lands  and  territories  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  sea  from  the  west  and  northwest, "  should 
be  reserved  under  his  Majesty's  protection. 

Neither,  in  our  opinion,  was  his  Majesty  induced 
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to  enter  into  engagements  with  the  Indians,  for  fix- 
ing a  more  precise  and  determinate  boundary,"  partly 
from  a  consideration  of  justice,  in  regard  to  legal 
titles  to  lands,"  for  there  were  none  such  (as  we  shall 
prove)  comprehended  within  the  tract  now  under 
consideration. 

But  for  a  full  comprehension  of  all  the  reasons  for 
his  Majesty's  "entering  into  engagements  with  the 
Indians,  for  fixing  a  more  precise  and  determinate 
boundary  line ' '  than  was  settled  by  the  royal  procla- 
mation of  October,  1763,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  the  following  facts.  In  the  year  1764, 
the  king's  ministers  had  it  then  in  contemplation 
to  obtain  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  Indian  commerce,  and  providing  a  fund, 
by  laying  a  duty  on  the  trade,  for  the  support  of 
superintendents,  commissaries,  interpreters,  etc.,  at 
particular  forts  in  the  Indian  country,  where  the 
trade  was  to  be  carried  on;  and  as  a  part  of  this 
system  it  was  thought  proper,  in  order  to  avoid  fu- 
ture complaints  from  the  Indians,  on  account  of  en- 
croachments on  their  hunting-grounds,  to  purchase  a 
large  tract  of  territory  from  them,  and  establish,  with 
their  consent,  a  respectable  boundary  line,  beyond 
which  his  Majesty's  subjects  should  not  be  permitted 
to  settle. 

In  consequence  of  this  system,  orders  were  trans- 
mitted to  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  the  year  1764,  to 
call  together  the  Six  Nations,  lay  this  proposition  of 
the  boundary  before  them,  and  take  their  opinion 
upon  it.  This,  we  apprehend,  will  appear  evident 
from  the  following  speech,  made  by  Sir  William  to 
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the  Six  Nations,  at  a  conference  which  he  held  with 
them  at  Johnson  Hall,  May  the  2d,  1765. 

"Brethren: 

"The  last,  but  the  most  important  affair  I  have  at 
this  time  to  mention  is,  with  regard  to  the  settling  a 
boundary  between  you  and  the  English.  I  sent  a 
message  to  some  of  your  nation  some  time  ago,  to 
acquaint  you  that  I  should  confer  with  you  at  this 
meeting  upon  it.  The  king,  whose  generosity  and 
forgiveness  you  have  already  experienced,  being  very 
desirous  to  put  a  final  end  to  disputes  between  his 
people  and  you  concerning  lands,  and  to  do  you  strict 
justice,  has  fallen  upon  the  plan  of  a  boundary  be- 
tween our  provinces  and  the  Indians,  which  no  white 
man  shall  dare  to  invade,  as  the  best  and  surest 
method  of  ending  such  like  disputes,  and  securing 
your  property  to  you  beyond  a  possibility  of  dis- 
turbance. This  will,  I  hope,  appear  to  you  so  rea- 
sonable, so  just  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  so 
advantageous  to  you  and  your  posterity,  that  I  can 
have  no  doubt  of  your  cheerfully  joining  with  me  in 
settling  such  a  division  line,  as  will  be  best  for  the 
advantage  of  both  white  men  and  Indians,  and  as 
shall  best  agree  with  the  extent  and  increase  of  each 
province,  and  the  governors,  whom  I  shall  consult 
upon  that  occasion,  so  soon  as  I  am  fully  empowered; 
but  in  the  meantime  I  am  desirous  to  know  in  what 
manner  you  would  choose  to  extend  it,  and  what  you 
will  agree  heartily  to,  and  abide  by,  in  general  terms. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  whenever 
the  whole  is  settled,  and  that  it  shall  appear  you  have 
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so  far  consulted  the  increasing  state  of  our  people  as 
to  make  any  convenient  cessions  of  ground  where  it 
is  most  wanted,  then  you  will  receive  a  considerable 
present  in  return  for  your  friendship." 

To  this  speech  the  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Six 
Nations,  after  conferring  some  time  among  them- 
selves, gave  an  answer  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
agreed  to  the  proposition  of  the  boundary  line; 
which  answer,  and  the  other  transactions  of  this  con- 
ference. Sir  William  transmitted  to  the  office  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations. 

From  a  change  of  the  administration,  which  formed 
the  above  system  of  obtaining  an  act  of  Parliament 
for  regulating  the  Indian  trade  and  establishing  the 
boundary  Une,  or  from  some  other  public  cause, 
unknown  to  us,  no  measures  were  adopted,  until 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1767,  for  completing  the 
negotiations  about  this  boundary  line.  But  in  the 
meantime,  viz.,  between  the  years  1765  and  1768, 
the  king's  subjects  removed  in  great  numbers  from 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  settled 
over  the  mountains;  upon  which  account  the  Six 
Nations  became  so  irritated  that  in  the  year  1766 
they  killed  several  persons,  and  denounced  a  general 
war  against  the  middle  colonies;  and  to  appease 
them,  and  to  avoid  such  a  public  calamity,  a  detach- 
ment from  the  forty-second  regiment  of  foot  was  that 
year  sent  from  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pitt,  to  remove 
such  settlers  as  were  seated  at  Red-Stone  Creek,  etc. ; 
but  the  endeavors  and  threats  of  this  detachment 
proved  ineffectual,  and  they  returned  to  the  garrison 
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without  being  able  to  execute  their  orders.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  Six  Nations,  however,  continuing  and 
increasing,  on  account  of  the  settling  of  their  lands 
over  the  mountains,  General  Gage  wrote  to  the  govern- 
or of  Pennsylvania  on  the  7th  of  December,  1767, 
and  after  mentioning  these  complaints,  he  observed: 

"  You  are  a  witness  how  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  several  proclamations  that  have  been 
published,  and  that  even  the  removing  those  people 
from  the  lands  in  question,  which  was  attempted  this 
summer  by  the  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt,  has  been  only 
a  temporary  expedient.  We  learn  they  are  returned 
again  to  the  same  encroachments,  on  Red- Stone  Creek 
and  Cheat  River,  in  greater  numbers  than  ever." 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1768,  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  sent  a  message  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  province,  with  the  foregoing  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Gage;  and  on  the  13th  the  Assembly,  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  message  to  the  governor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Indian  complaints,  observed: 

"To  obviate  which  cause  of  their  discontent,  and 
effectually  to  establish  between  them  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  a  durable  peace,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  a  speedy  confirmation  of  the  boundary,  and  a 
just  satisfaction  made  to  them  for  their  lands  on  this 
side  of  it,  are  absolutely  necessary.  By  this  means 
all  their  present  complaints  of  encroachments  will  be 
removed,  and  the  people  on  our  frontiers  will  have  a 
sufficient  country  to  settle  or  hunt  in,  without  in- 
terfering with  them." 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1768,  Mr.  Galloway,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
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committee  of  correspondence,  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
the  Indians'  disquietude,  by  order  of  the  House,  to 
their  agents,  Richard  Jackson  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
Hn  in  London,  and  therein  they  said: 

"  That  the  delay  of  the  confirmation  of  the  bound- 
ary the  natives  have  warmly  complained  of,  and 
that,  although  they  have  received  no  consideration 
for  the  lands  agreed  to  be  ceded  to  the  crown  on  our 
side  of  the  boundary,  yet  that  its  subjects  are  daily 
settling  and  occupying  those  very  lands." 

In  April,  1768,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  find- 
ing that  the  expectations  of  an  Indian  war  were  hourly 
increasing,  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  the  lands 
over  the  mountains,  not  sold  by  the  natives,  and  flat- 
tering themselves  that  orders  would  soon  arrive  from 
England  for  the  perfection  of  the  boundary  line,  they 
voted  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  to  be  given 
as  a  present,  in  blankets,  strouds,  etc.,  to  the  Indians 
upon  the  Ohio,  with  a  view  of  moderating  their  re- 
sentment until  these  orders  should  arrive.  And  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  being  informed  that  a 
treaty  was  soon  to  be  held  at  Fort  Pitt  by  George 
Croghan,  deputy  agent  of  Indian  affairs,  by  order  of 
General  Gage  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  he  sent  his 
secretary  and  another  gentleman,  as  commissioners 
from  the  province,  to  deliver  the  above  present  to  the 
Indians  at  Fort  Pitt. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1768,  the  Six  Nations  made 
the  following  speech  at  that  conference : 

"  Brother: 

"It  is  not  without  grief  that  we  see  our  country 
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settled  by  you,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent 
and  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  complained  to  you  of 
this  grievance,  which  we  find  has  not  as  yet  been 
redressed ;  but  settlements  are  still  extending  farther 
into  our  country ;  some  of  them  are  made  directly  on 
our  war-path,  leading  into  our  enemies'  country,  and 
we  do  not  like  it.  Brother,  you  have  laws  among 
you  to  govern  your  people  by;  and  it  will  be  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  your  friendship,  to 
let  us  see  that  you  remove  the  people  from  our  lands ; 
as  we  look  upon  it,  they  will  have  time  enough  to  set- 
tle them,  when  you  have  purchased  them,  and  the 
country  becomes  yours." 

The  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  in  answer  to  this 
speech,  informed  the  Six  Nations  that  the  governor 
of  that  province  had  sent  four  gentlemen  with  his 
proclamation  and  the  act  of  assembly  (making  it 
felony  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  continue 
on  Indian  lands)  to  such  settlers  over  the  mountains 
as  were  seated  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
quiring them  to  vacate  their  settlements,  but  all  to 
no  avail ;  that  the  governor  of  Virginia  had  likewise, 
to  as  little  purpose,  issued  his  proclamations  and 
orders;  and  that  General  Gage  had  twice  ineffectu- 
ally sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  remove  the  settlers 
from  Red-Stone  Creek  and  Monongahela. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Franklin  received 
the  foregoing  instructions  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania,  they  waited  upon  the  American 
minister,  and  urged  the  expediency  and  necessity  of 
the  boundary  line  being  speedily  concluded ;  and,  in 
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consequences  thereof,  additional  orders  were  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  Sir  William  Johnson  for  that 
purpose. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  proclamation  of  Oc- 
tober, 1763,  was  not  designed,  as  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  and  Plantations  have  suggested, 
to  signify  the  policy  of  this  kingdom  against  settle- 
ments over  the  Alleghany  Moimtains,  after  the  king 
had  actually  purchased  the  territory;  and  that  the 
true  reasons  for  purchasing  the  lands  comprised 
within  that  boundary  were  to  avoid  an  Indian  rup- 
ture, and  give  an  opportuntiy  to  the  king's  subjects 
quietly  and  lawfully  to  settle  thereon. 

V.  Whether  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations  are  well  founded  in  their  declara- 
tions, that  the  lands  under  consideration  "  are  out  of 
all  advantageous  intercourse  with  this  kingdom," 
shall  be  fully  considered  in  our  observations  on  the 
sixth  paragraph;  and,  as  to  "  the  various  proposi- 
tions for  erecting  new  colonies  in  the  interior  parts," 
which,  their  Lordships  say,  "have  been,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extension  of  the  boundary  line, 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  government, 
particularly  in  that  part  of  the  country  wherein  are 
situated  the  lands  now  prayed  for,  and  the  dangers  of 
complying  with  such  proposals  have  been  so  obvious 
as  to  defeat  every  attempt  for  carrying  them  into 
execution,"  we  shall  only  observe  on  this  paragraph, 
that,  as  we  do  not  know  what  these  propositions 
were,  or  upon  what  principle  the  proposers  have 
been  defeated,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge 
whether  they  are  any  ways  applicable  to  our  case. 
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Consistent,  however,  with  our  knowledge,  no  more 
than  one  proposition  for  the  settlement  of  a  part  of 
the  lands  in  question  has  been  presented  to  govern- 
ment, and  that  was  from  Dr.  Lee,  thirty-two  other 
Americans,  and  two  Londoners,  in  the  year  1768, 
praying  that  his  Majesty  would  grant  to  them,  with- 
out any  purchase  money  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  in  one  or  more  surveys,  to  be 
located  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-second 
degrees  of  latitude,  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  on  condition  of  their  possessing  these  lands 
twelve  years  without  the  payment  of  any  quit-rent, 
(the  same  not  to  begin  until  the  whole  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  were  surveyed,)  and 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  settle  two  hundred 
families  in  twelve  years.  Surely,  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners did  not  mean  this  proposition  as  one  that 
was  similar  and  would  apply  to  the  case  now  reported 
upon;  and  especially  as  Dr.  Lee  and  his  associates 
did  not  propose,  as  we  do,  either  to  purchase  the 
lands,  or  pay  the  quit-rents  to  his  Majesty,  neat  and 
clear  of  all  deductions,  or  be  at  the  whole  expense  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  civil  government  of 
the  country. 

VL  In  the  sixth  paragraph  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners observe  that  "every  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject, respecting  the  settlement  of  the  lands  in  that 
part  of  the  country  now  prayed  for,  is  collected  to- 
gether with  great  force  and  precision  in  a  representa- 
tion made  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
for  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  March,  1768." 

That  it  may  be  clearly  understood,  what  was  the 
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occasion  of  this  representation,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  that,  on  the  ist  of  October, 
1767,  and  during  the  time  that  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  southern  department, 
an  idea  was  entertained  of  forming,  "at  the  expense 
of  the  crown,"  three  new  governments  in  North 
America,  viz. :  one  at  Detroit,  on  the  waters  between 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  one  in  the  Illinois 
country,  and  one  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Ohio ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  such  idea,  a  reference  was 
made  by  his  Lordship  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
for  Trade  and  Plantations,  for  their  opinion  upon 
these  proposed  new  governments. 

Having  explained  the  cause  of  the  representation, 
which  is  so  very  strongly  and  earnestly  insisted  upon 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions, as  containing  "every  argument  on  the  subject 
of  the  lands  which  is  at  present  before  your  Lord- 
ships," we  shall  now  give  our  reasons  for  apprehend- 
ing that  it  is  so  far  from  applying  against  our  case, 
that  it  actually  declares  a  permission  would  be  given 
to  settle  the  very  lands  in  question. 

Three  principal  reasons  are  assigned  in  the  repre- 
sentation, as  conducive  to  "the  great  object  of  colo- 
nizing upon  the  continent  of  North  America,"  viz. : 

First — Promoting  the  advantageous  fishery  carried 
on  upon  the  northern  coast. 

Secondly — Encouraging  the  growth  and  culture  of 
naval  stores,  and  of  raw  materials,  to  be  transported 
hither,  in  exchange  for  perfect  manufactures  and 
other  merchandise. 

Thirdly — Securing  a  supply  of  lumber,  provisions, 
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and  other  necessaries,  for  the  support  of  our  estab- 
hshments  in  the  American  islands. 

On  the  first  of  these  reasons,  we  apprehend,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  make  many  observations ;  as 
the  provinces  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  and  the  colonies  southward  of 
them,  have  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  situa- 
tion and  commerce  will  not,  promote  the  fishery 
more,  it  is  conceived,  than  the  proposed  Ohio  colony. 
These  provinces  are,  however,  beneficial  to  this  king- 
dom in  culture  and  exportation  of  different  articles; 
as  it  is  humbly  presumed  the  Ohio  colony  will  like- 
wise be,  if  the  production  of  staple  commodities  is 
allowed  to  be  within  that  description. 

On  the  second  and  third  general  reasons  of  the 
representation,  we  shall  observe  that  no  part  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  in  North  America  will  require 
less  encouragement  "for  the  growth  and  culture  of 
naval  stores  and  raw  materials,  and  for  the  supplying 
the  islands  with  limiber,  provisions,"  etc.,  than  the 
solicited  colony  on  the  Ohio;  and  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First.  The  lands  in  question  are  excellent,  the  cli- 
mate temperate;  the  native  grapes,  silk-worms,  and 
mulberry-trees  are  ever3rwhere ;  hemp  grows  sponta- 
neously in  the  valleys  and  low  lands;  iron  ore  is 
plenty  in  the  hills ;  and  no  soil  is  better  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  tobacco,  flax,  and  cotton,  than  that  of 
the  Ohio. 

Secondly.  The  country  is  well  watered  by  several 
navigable  rivers,  communicating  with  each  other; 
and  by  which,  and  a  short  land  carriage  of  only  forty 
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miles,  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  the  Ohio  can,  even 
now,  be  sent  cheaper  to  the  seaport  town  of  Alex- 
andria, on  the  river  Potomac  (where  General  Brad- 
dock's  transports  landed  his  troops),  than  any  kind 
of  merchandise  is  at  this  time  sent  from  Northamp- 
ton to  London. 

Thirdly.  The  river  Ohio  is,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  navigable  for  large  boats,  like  the  west  country 
barges,  rowed  only  by  four  or  five  men;  and,  from 
January  to  the  month  of  April,  large  ships  may  be 
built  on  the  Ohio,  and  sent  laden  with  hemp,  iron, 
flax,  silk,  to  this  kingdom. 

Fourthly.  Flour,  corn,  beef,  ship-plank,  and  other 
necessaries  can  be  sent  down  the  stream  of  Ohio  to 
West  Florida,  and  from  thence  to  the  islands,  much 
cheaper,  and  in  better  order,  than  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia. 

Fifthly.  Hemp,  tobacco,  iron,  and  such  bulky 
articles  can  also  be  sent  down  the  stream  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  sea,  at  least  fifty  per  centum  cheaper 
than  these  articles  were  ever  carried  by  land  car- 
riage, of  only  sixty  miles,  in  Pennsylvania;  where 
wagonage  is  cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  North 
America. 

Sixthly.  The  expense  of  transporting  British 
manufactures  from  the  sea  to  the  Ohio  colony  will 
not  be  so  much  as  is  now  paid,  and  must  ever  be  paid, 
to  a  great  part  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland. 

From  this  state  of  facts,  we  apprehend,  it  is  clear 
that  the  lands  in  question  are  altogether  capable,  and 
will    advantageously    admit,    from    their    fertility, 
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situation,  and  the  small  expense  attending  the  ex- 
porting the  produce  of  them  to  this  kingdom,  of 
conducing  to  "  the  great  object  of  colonizing  upon  the 
continent  of  North  America ' ' ;  but,  that  we  may  more 
particularly  elucidate  this  important  point,  we  shall 
take  the  freedom  of  observing  that  it  is  not  disputed, 
but  even  acknowledged  by  the  very  report  now  under 
consideration,  that  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  the 
Ohio  are  as  favorable  as  we  have  described  them ;  and, 
as  to  the  native  silk-worms,  it  is  a  truth  that  above 
ten  thousand  weight  of  cocoons  was,  in  August,  1771, 
sold  at  the  public  filature  in  Philadelphia;  and  that 
the  silk  produced  from  the  native  worm  is  of  a  good 
quality,  and  has  been  much  approved  of  in  this 
city. 

As  to  hemp,  we  are  ready  to  make  it  appear  that 
it  grows  as  we  have  represented,  spontaneously,  and 
of  a  good  texture,  on  the  Ohio.  When,  therefore, 
the  increasing  dependence  of  this  kingdom  upon 
Russia  for  this  very  article  is  considered,  and  that 
none  has  been  exported  from  the  sea-coast  American 
colonies,  as  their  soil  will  not  easily  produce  it,  this 
dependence  must  surely  be  admitted  as  a  subject  of 
great  national  consequence,  and  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  government.  Nature  has  pointed  out  to 
us,  where  any  quantity  of  hemp  can  be  soon  and 
easily  raised;  and  by  that  means,  not  only  a  large 
amount  of  specie  may  be  retained  yearly  in  this  king- 
dom, but  our  own  subjects  can  be  employed  most  ad- 
vantageously, and  paid  in  the  manufactures  of  this 
kingdom.  The  state  of  the  Russian  trade  is  briefly 
thus: 
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From  the  year  1722101731,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ships  were,  on  a  medium,  sent  each  year  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Narva,  Riga,  and  Archangel,  for 
hemp 250  ships 

And  from  the  year  1762101771,  five  hundred  ships 
were  also  sent  for  that  purpose  .         .         .  500 

Increase  in  ten  years     .         .          .          .         .         -250  ships 

Here,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
there  was,  on  a  medium,  an  increase  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ships  in  the  Russian  trade.  Can  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  greatest 
naval  and  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  to  depend 
wholly  on  foreigners  for  the  supply  of  an  article,  in 
which  is  included  the  very  existence  of  her  navy  and 
commerce?  Surely  not;  and  especially  when  God 
has  blessed  us  with  a  country  yielding  nattirally  the 
very  commodity  which  draws  our  money  from  us, 
and  renders  us  dependent  on  Russia  for  it/ 

I  "  It  is  in  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  that  we  must  look 
for  hemp  and  flax,  which  may  in  those  fertile  tracts  be  ctdtivated  in 
such  abundance  as  to  enable  us  to  undersell  all  the  world,  as  well  as 
supply  our  own  consumption.  It  is  on  those  high,  dry,  and  healthy 
lands  that  vineyards  would  be  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  as 
many  of  those  hills  contain  quarries  of  stone;  and  not  in  the  low, 
unhealthy  sea-coasts  of  our  present  colonies.  Of  such  infinite  conse- 
quence to  Britain  is  the  production  of  staples  in  her  colonies,  that, 
were  all  the  people  of  the  northern  settlements,  and  all  of  the  tobacco 
ones  (except  those  actually  employed  in  raising  tobacco),  now  spread 
over  those  parts  of  our  territories  to  the  southward  and  westward,  and 
consequently  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  few  who  do  reside 
therein,  Britain,  in  such  a  case,  would  export  to  the  amount  of  about 
nine  millions  more  in  manufactures,  etc.,  than  she  does  at  present,  with- 
out reckoning  the  infinite  increase  in  public  revenue,  freight,  and  sea- 
men, which  would  accrue.  To  enlarge  upon  all  the  advantages  of  such 
a  change  would  be  impertinence  itself." — Political  Essays  Concerning 
the  British  Empire. 
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As  we  have  only  hitherto  generally  stated  the  small 
expense  of  carriage  between  the  waters  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  those  of  the  Ohio,  we  shall  now  endeavor 
to  show  how  very  ill-founded  the  Lords  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  are,  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  their  re- 
port, viz.,  that  the  lands  in  question  "are  out  of  all 
advantageous  intercourse  with  this  kingdom."  In 
order,  however,  that  a  proper  opinion  may  be  formed 
on  this  important  article,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  the  particular  expense  of  carriage,  even  during 
the  last  French  war,  when  there  was  no  back  carriage 
from  Ohio  to  Alexandria;  as  it  will  be  found,  it  was 
even  then  only  about  a  halfpenny  per  pound,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  account,  the  truth  of  which 
we  shall  fully  ascertain,  viz. : 

From  Alexandria  to  Fort  Cumberland,  by  water, 

per  hundred  weight        ......     is.   'jd. 

From  Fort  Cumberland  to  Red  -  Stone  Creek,  at 
fourteen  dollars  per  wagon  -  load,  each  wagon 
carrying  fifteen  hundred  weight    .         .         .         .42 


55.  9(f. 


Note. — The  distance  was  then  seventy  miles,  but 
by  a  new  wagon  road,  lately  made,  it  is  now  but  forty 
miles;  a  saving  of  course  of  above  one  half  the  55. 
gd.  is  at  present  experienced. 

If  it  is  considered  that  this  rate  of  carriage  was  in 
time  of  war,  and  when  there  were  no  inhabitants  on 
the  Ohio,  we  cannot  doubt  but  every  intelligent  mind 
will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  now  much  less  than  is  daily 
paid  in  London  for  the  carriage  of  coarse  woollens, 
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cutlery,   iron-ware,   etc.,   from   several   counties   in 
England. 

The  following  is  the  cost  of  carriage  from  Birming- 
ham, etc.,  viz. : 

From  Birmingham  to  London,  is  .     4s.  per  cwt. 

From  Walsall  in  Staffordshire  5 

From  Sheffield 8 

From  Warrington         .         .         .         .7 

If  the  lands  which  are  at  present  under  considera- 
tion are,  as  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations  say, "  out  of  all  advantageous  intercourse 
with  this  kingdom,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by 
what  standard  that  board  calculates  the  rate  of  "  ad- 
vantageous intercourse."  If  the  king's  subjects,  set- 
tled over  the  Alleghany  Moim tains,  and  on  the  Ohio, 
within  the  new-erected  county  of  Bedford,  in  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  are  altogether  clothed  with 
British  manufactures,  as  is  the  case,  is  that  county 
"out  of  all  advantageous  intercourse  with  this  king- 
dom?" If  merchants  in  London  are  now  actually 
shipping  British  manufactures  for  the  use  of  the  very 
settlers  on  the  lands  in  question,  does  that  exporta- 
tion come  within  the  Lords  Commissioners'  description 
of  what  is  "out  of  all  advantageous  intercourse  with 
this  kingdom  ? "  In  short,  the  Lords  Commissioners 
admit,  upon  their  own  principles,  that  it  is  a  political 
and  advantageous  intercourse  with  this  kingdom, 
when  the  settlements  and  settlers  are  confined  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Shall, 
then,  the  expense  of  carriage,  even  of  the  very  coars- 
est and  heaviest  cloths,  or  other  articles,  from  the 
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mountains  to  the  Ohio,  only  about  seventy  miles, 
and  which  will  not  at  most  increase  the  price  of  car- 
riage above  a  halfpenny  a  yard,  convert  the  trade 
and  connection  with  the  settlers  on  the  Ohio  into  a 
predicament  "that  shall  be,"  as  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners have  said,  "out  of  all  advantageous  in- 
tercourse with  this  kingdom ' '  ? 

On  the  whole,  "if  the  poor  Indians  in  the  remote 
parts  of  North  America,  are  now  able  to  pay  for  the 
linens,  woollens,  and  iron-ware  they  are  furnished 
with  by  English  traders,  though  Indians  have  nothing 
but  what  they  get  by  himting,  and  the  goods  are 
loaded  with  all  the  impositions  fraud  and  knavery  can 
contrive  to  enhance  their  value,  will  not  industrious 
English  farmers,"  employed  in  the  culture  of  hemp, 
flax,  silk,  etc.,  "be  able  to  pay  for  what  shall  be 
brought  to  them  in  the  fair  way  of  commerce ' ' ;  and 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  no 
other  allowable  market  for  the  sale  of  these  articles, 
than  in  this  kingdom?  And  if  "the  growths  of  the 
country  find  their  way  out  of  it,  will  not  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  kingdom,  where  the  hemp,  etc.,  must  be 
sent  to,  find  their  way  into  it?" 

Whether  Nova  Scotia,  and  East  and  West  Florida 
have  yielded  advantages  and  returns  equal  to  the 
enormous  sums  expended  in  founding  and  supporting 
them,  or  even  advantages  such  as  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  1768,  seemed  to  expect,  it  is  not  our 
business  to  investigate;  it  is,  we  presume,  sufficient 
for  us  to  mention  that  those  "  many  principal  persons 
in  Pennsylvania,"  as  is  observed  in  the  representation 
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"whose  names  and  association  lie  before  your  Ma- 
jesty in  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  making  settle- 
ments in  Nova  Scotia,"  have,  several  years  since, 
been  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  exciting 
settlers  to  move  from  the  middle  colonies  and  settle 
in  that  province;  and  even  of  those  who  were  pre- 
vailed on  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  greater  part  of 
them  returned  with  great  complaints  against  the 
severity  and  length  of  the  winters. 

As  to  East  and  West  Florida,  it  is,  we  are  per- 
suaded, morally  impossible  to  force  the  people  of 
the  middle  provinces,  between  thirty-seven  and  forty 
degrees  north  latitude,  (where  there  is  plenty  of  va- 
cant land  in  their  own  temperate  climate,)  to  remove 
to  the  scorching,  unwholesome  heats  of  those  pro- 
vinces.' The  inhabitants  of  Montpellier  might  as  soon 
and  easily  be  persuaded  to  remove  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Russia,  or  to  Senegal. 

In  short,  it  is  contending  with  nature,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  all  ages,  to  attempt  to  compel  a  people 
bom  and  living  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  rich,  healthful,  and  imcultivated 
country,  to  travel  several  hundred  miles  to  a  seaport 
in  order  to  make  a  voyage  to  sea,  and  settle  either  in 

^  "We  think  of  nothing  but  extending  our  settlements  still  further 
on  these  pestiferous  sea-coasts,  even  to  the  sunken  lagunes  of  East 
Florida,  and  the  barren  sands  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola.  The  only  use 
of  new  settlements  in  North  America  is  for  the  people  in  the  northern 
and  other  colonies  who  want  lands  to  make  staple  commodities  for 
Britain,  to  remove  to  them;  but  none  will  ever  go  to  Florida,  or  thrive 
in  it,  more  than  they  have  done  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  climate 
of  Florida  is  more  intemperate,  the  lands  more  barren,  and  the  situa- 
tion much  worse  in  every  respect. — State  of  Great  Britain  and  America, 
by  Dr.  Mitchell. 
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extreme  hot  or  cold  latitudes.  If  the  county  of  York 
was  vacant  and  uncultivated,  and  the  more  southern 
inhabitants  of  this  island  were  in  want  of  land,  would 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  to  the  north  of 
Scotland?  Would  they  not,  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion, first  possess  themselves  of  that  fertile  county? 
Thus  much  we  have  thought  necessary  to  remark,  in 
respect  to  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the 
representation  of  1768 ;  and  we  hope  we  have  shown 
that  the  arguments  therein  made  use  of  do  not  in 
any  degree  militate  against  the  subject  in  question, 
but  that  they  were  intended  and  do  solely  apply  to 
"new  colonies  proposed  to  be  established,"  as  the 
representation  says,  "  at  an  expense  to  this  kingdom, 
at  the  distance  of  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea,  which,  from  their  inability  to  find  returns 
wherewith  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain, will  be  probably  led  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves, as  they  would,"  continues  the  representation, 
"be  separated  from  the  old  colonies  by  immense 
tracts  of  unpeopled  desert. ' ' 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  Plantations  in  1768,  that  the  territory 
which  would  be  included  within  the  boundary  line 
then  negotiating  with  the  Indians  (and  which  was 
the  one  that  was  that  year  perfected)  should  continue 
a  useless  wilderness,  or  be  settled  and  occupied  by 
his  Majesty's  subjects. 

The  very  representation  itself,  which,  the  present 
Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  say, 
contains  "every  argument  on  the  subject,"  furnishes 
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us  an  ample  and  satisfactory  solution  to  this  impor- 
tant question.  The  Lords  Commissioners  in  1768, 
after  pronouncing  their  opinion  against  the  proposed 
three  new  governments,  as  above  stated,  declare 
"they  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  by  en- 
couraging the  settlement  of  that  extensive  tract  of 
sea-coast  hitherto  unoccupied;  which,"  say  their 
Lordships,  "  together  with  the  liberty  the  inhabitants 
of  the  middle  colonies  will  have  (in  consequence  of 
the  proposed  boundary  line  with  the  Indians)  of 
gradually  extending  themselves  backwards,  will  more 
effectually  and  beneficially  answer  the  object  of  en- 
couraging population  and  consumption,  than  the 
erection  of  new  governments ;  such  gradual  extension 
might,  through  the  medium  of  a  continual  popula- 
tion, upon  even  the  same  extent  of  territory,  pre- 
serve a  communication  of  mutual  commercial  benefits 
between  its  extremest  parts  and  Great  Britain,  im- 
possible to  exist  in  colonies  separated  by  immense 
tracts  of  unpeopled  desert. 

Can  any  opinion  be  more  clear  and  conclusive  in 
favor  of  the  proposition  which  we  have  himibly  sub- 
mitted to  his  Majesty?  For  their  Lordships  posi- 
tively say  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  colonies 
will  have  liberty  of  gradually  extending  themselves 
backwards.  But  is  it  not  very  extraordinary  that 
after  near  two  years'  deliberation  the  present  Lords 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  should 
make  a  report  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  therein  expressly  refer  to  that 
opinion  of  1768,  in  which  they  say  "every  argimient 
on  the  subject  is  collected  together  with  great  force 
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and  precision,"  and  yet  that  almost  in  the  same 
breath  their  Lordships  should  contravene  that  very- 
opinion,  and  advise  his  Majesty  "to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  these  settlements,"  and  that  " settlements  in 
that  distant  part  of  the  country  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged as  much  as  possible,  and  another  proclama- 
tion should  be  issued  declaratory  of  his  Majesty's 
resolution,  not  to  allow  for  the  present  any  new  settle- 
ment beyond  the  line,"  to  wit,  beyond  the  Alleghany 
Mountains?  How  strange  and  contradictory  is  this 
conduct!  But  we  forbear  any  strictures  upon  it, 
and  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  head  by  stat- 
ing the  opinion  at  different  times  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  and  Plantations  on  this  subject. 

In  1748  their  Lordships  expressed  the  strongest 
desire  to  promote  settlements  over  the  mountains  and 
on  the  Ohio. 

In  1768  the  then  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations  declared  (in  consequence  of  the 
boundary  line  at  that  time  negotiating)  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  middle  colonies  would  have  liberty 
of  gradually  extending  themselves  backwards. 

In  1770  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  actually  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  over  the 
mountains  sufficient  for  a  new  colony,  and  then  went 
down  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
to  know  whether  their  Lordships  would  treat  with 
Mr.  Walpole  and  his  associates  for  such  purchase. 

In  1772  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  and  the  other 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations  made 
a  report  on  the  petition  of  Mr.  Walpole  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  referred  to  the  representation  of  the  Board 
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of  Trade  in  1768  "as  containing  every  argument  on 
the  subject,  collected  together  with  force  and  pre- 
cision," which  representation  declared,  as  we  have 
shown,  "that  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  colonies 
will  have  liberty  to  extend  backwards ' '  on  the  identi- 
cal lands  in  question,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  such 
reference,  so  strongly  made  from  the  present  Board 
of  Trade  to  the  opinion  of  that  board,  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough  and  the  other  Lords  Commissioners 
for  Trade  and  Plantations  have  now,  in  direct  terms, 
reported  against  the  absolute  engagement  and  opin- 
ion of  the  board  in  1768. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  was  intended  by  the  ex- 
pressions in  the  representation  of  1768  "of  gradually 
extending  themselves  backwards"?  It  is  answered, 
they  were  only  in  contradistinction  to  the  proposal 
of  erecting  at  that  time  three  new  governments  at 
Detroit,  etc.,  and  "thereby  exciting,"  as  the  repre- 
sentation says,  "the  stream  of  population  to  various 
distant  places."  In  short,  it  was,  we  think,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  "precise"  opinion  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners in  1768,  that  the  territory  within  the 
boundary  line  then  negotiating  and  since  completed, 
would  be  sufficient  at  that  time  to  answer  the  object 
of  population  and  consumption,  and  that  until  that 
territory  was  fully  occupied,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
erect  the  proposed  three  new  governments  "  at  an  ex- 
pense to  this  kingdom,"  in  places,  as  their  Lordships 
observed,  "separated  by  immense  tracts  of  unpeo- 
pled desert." 

To  conclude  our  observations  on  the  sixth  para- 
graph, we  would  just  remark  that  we  presume  we 
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have  demonstrated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mid- 
dle colonies  cannot  be  compelled  to  exchange  the  soil 
and  climate  of  these  colonies,  either  for  the  severe 
colds  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  or  the  unwhole- 
some heats  of  East  and  West  Florida.  Let  us  next 
inquire  what  would  be  the  effect  of  confining  these 
inhabitants,  it  if  was  practicable,  within  narrow 
bounds,  and  thereby  preventing  them  from  exercising 
their  natural  inclination  of  cultivating  lands;  and 
whether  such  restriction  would  not  force  them  into 
manufactures,  to  rival  the  mother  country.  To  these 
questions,  the  Lords  Commissioners  have  with  much 
candor  replied,  in  their  representation  of  1 768.  "  We 
admit,"  said  their  Lordships,  "  as  an  undeniable  prin- 
ciple of  true  policy,  that,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
maniifactures,  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  open 
an  extent  of  territory  for  colonization,  proportioned 
to  an  increase  of  people,  as  a  large  number  of 
inhabitants,  cooped  up  in  narrow  limits,  without 
a  sufficiency  of  land  for  produce,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  convert  their  attention  and  industry 
to  manufactures."  But  their  Lordships  at  the 
same  time  observe:  "That  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  upon  the 
sea-coast,  and  the  effect  which  such  encouragement 
has  had,  has  already  effectually  provided  for  this 
object." 

In  what  parts  of  North  America  this  encourage- 
ment has  thus  provided  for  population,  their  Lord- 
ships have  not  mentioned.  If  the  establishment  of 
the  government  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
island  of  St.  John's,  or  East  and  West  Florida,  was 
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intended  by  their  Lordships  as  that  effectual  pro- 
vision, we  shall  presume  to  deny  the  proposition,  by 
asserting,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that,  although  there 
is  at  least  a  million  of  subjects  in  the  middle  colonies, 
none  have  emigrated  from  thence,  and  settled  in  these 
new  provinces ;  and  for  that  reason,  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  colonization  itself,  we  affirm  that  none  will 
ever  be  induced  to  exchange  the  healthy,  temperate 
climate  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  extreme  colds  or  heats  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  or  East  and  West  Florida. 

In  short,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  government  to 
give  any  encouragement,  that  can  compensate  for  a 
desertion  of  friends  and  neighbors,  dissolution  of 
family  connection,  and  abandoning  a  soil  and  climate 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or 
the  Floridas.  Will  not  therefore  the  inhabitants  of 
the  middle  provinces,  whose  population  is  great  be- 
yond example,'  and  who  have  already  made  some 
advances  in  manufactures,  "by  confining  them  to 
their  present  narrow  limits, ' '  be  necessarily  compelled 
to  convert  their  whole  attention  to  that  object  ?  How 
then  shall  this,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  prevented, 
except,  as  the  Lords  Commissioners  have  justly 
remarked,  "by  opening  an  extent  of  territory 
proportioned  to  their  increase  ? ' '     But  where  shall  a 

I  "Besides  staple  commodities,  there  is  another  more  material  point 
to  be  considered  in  the  colonies,  which  is  their  great  and  daily  increase; 
and  for  which,  unless  we  make  provision  in  time,  they  can  never  sub- 
sist by  a  dependence  on  Britain.  There  are  at  present  (in  the  year 
1770)  nigh  three  millions  of  people  in  them,  who  may,  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  increase  to  six  millions,  as  many  as  there  are  in  England." 
— ^Wynne's  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  America,  Vol.  II.,  p.  398. 

VOL.  VI. 3. 
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territory  be  found  proper  for  "  the  colonization  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  middle  colonies ' '  ?  We  answer,  in 
the  very  country  which  the  Lords  Commissioners 
have  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  would 
have  liberty  to  settle  in ;  a  country  which  his  Majesty 
has  purchased  from  the  Six  Nations ;  one  where  sev- 
eral thousands  of  his  subjects  are  already  settled ;  and 
one  where,  the  Lords  Commissioners  have  acknow- 
ledged, "  a  gradual  extension  might,  through  the 
medium  of  a  continued  population,  upon  even  the 
same  extent  of  territory,  preserve  a  communication 
of  mutual  commercial  benefits  between  its  extremest 
parts  and  Great  Britain."  ' 

VI L  This  paragraph  is  introduced  by  referring  to 
the  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  commander-in-chief 
of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  North  America,  laid  by  the 
Earl  of  Hillsborough  before  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers for  Trades  and  Plantations.  But,  as  their  Lord- 
ships have  not  mentioned  either  the  general's  name, 
or  the  time  when  the  letter  was  written,  or  what 
occasioned  his  delivering  his  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  colonization  in  general,  in  the  "remote  coun- 
tries," we  can   only  conjecture   that  General  Gage 

I  "Thus  the  use  the  nation  has  for  new  settlements  and  acquisitions 
in  North  America  is  for  the  great  increase  of  the  people  who  are  already 
there,  and  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  a  dependence  upon  her;  which 
they  can  never  do,  unless  they  extejid  their  settlements." — Wynne's 
History,  Vol.  II.,  p.  399. 

"Unprejudiced  men  well  know,  that  all  the  penal  and  prohibitory 
laws  that  ever  were  thought  of,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  manu- 
factures in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  surpass  the  number  that  can 
subsist  on  the  husbandry  of  it;  and  this  will  be  the  case  soon,  if  our 
people  remain  confined  within  the  mountains,"  etc. — The  Interest  of 
Great  Britain  considered  with  regard  to  the  Colonies,  p.  17.  Published 
in  1761. 
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was  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  that  it  was  written 
about  the  year  1768,  when  the  plan  of  the  three  new 
governments  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
then  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions, and  before  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  were  bought 
from,  and  the  boundary  line  established  with,  the 
Six  Nations. 

Indeed,  we  think  it  clear  that  the  general  had 
no  other  lands,  at  that  time,  imder  his  consideration, 
than  what  he  calls  "remote  countries,"  such  as  the 
Detroit,  Illinois,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  Ohio;  for 
he  speaks  of  "foreign  coimtries,"  from  which  it 
"would  be  too  far  to  transport  some  kind  of  naval 
stores,"  and  for  the  same  reason  could  not,  he  says, 
supply  the  sugar  islands  "with  lumber  and  provi- 
sions." He  mentions,  also,  "planting  colonies  at  so 
vast  a  distance  that  the  very  long  transportation  (of 
silk,  wine,  etc.)  must  probably  make  them  too  dear 
for  any  market,"  and  where  "the  inhabitants  could 
not  have  any  commodities  to  barter  for  manufactures, 
except  skins  and  furs."  And  what,  in  our  opinion, 
fully  evinces  that  the  general  was  giving  his  senti- 
ments upon  settlements  at  Detroit,  etc.,  and  not  on 
the  territory  in  question,  is,  that  he  says,  "  It  will  be 
a  question,  likewise,  whether  colonization  of  this  kind 
could  be  effected  without  an  Indian  war,  and  fighting 
for  every  inch  of  the  ground." 

Why  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations  should  encumber  their  report  with  the 
opinion  of  General  Gage  on  what  he  calls  the  settle- 
ment of  a  "foreign  country,"  that  could  not  be 
effected  without  "  fighting  for  every  inch  of  groimd," 
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and  how  their  Lordships  could  apply  that  case  to  the 
settlement  of  a  territory  purchased  by  his  Majesty 
near  four  years  ago,  and  now  inhabited  by  several 
thousand  British  subjects,  whom  the  Indians  them- 
selves living  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ohio  (as 
shall  be  fully  shown  in  the  course  of  these  observa- 
tions) have  earnestly  requested  may  be  immediately 
governed,  we  confess  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend. 

VIII.  The  eighth  paragraph  highly  extols,  not 
only  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  the  foregoing  re- 
presentation of  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1768,  (which,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  expressed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  middle  colonies  would  have  liberty  to 
settle  over  the  mountains  and  on  the  Ohio,)  but  also 
the  above-mentioned  letter  from  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  America;  and  at  the  same  time  introduces 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Wright,  governor  of  Georgia, 
"  on  the  subject  of  large  grants  in  the  interior  parts 
of  America." 

When  this  letter  was  written ;  what  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  governor's  writing  it;  whether  he  was 
then,  from  his  own  knowledge,  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  the  country  over  the  mountains,  with 
the  disposition  of  the  middle  colonies,  with  the 
capability  of  the  Ohio  country,  from  its  soil,  climate, 
or  communication  with  the  river  Potomac,  etc.,  to 
supply  this  kingdom  with  silk,  flax,  hemp,  etc. ;  and 
whether  the  principal  part  of  Mr.  Wright's  estate  is 
on  the  sea-coast  in  Georgia,  are  facts  which  we  wish 
had  been  stated,  that  it  might  be  known  whether 
Governor  Wright's  "knowledge  and  experience  in 
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the  affairs  of  the  colonies  ought,"  as  the  Lords  of 
Trade  mention,  "  to  give  great  weight  to  his  opinion," 
on  the  present  occasion. 

The  doctrine  insisted  upon  by  Governor  Wright 
appears  to  us  reducible  to  the  following  propositions, 
viz.: 

1.  That  if  a  vast  territory  be  granted  to  any  set 
of  gentlemen,  who  really  mean  to  people  it,  and 
actually  do  so,  it  must  draw  and  carry  out  a  great 
number  of  people  from  Great  Britain. 

2.  That  they  will  soon  become  a  kind  of  separate 
and  independent  people;  who  will  set  up  for  them- 
selves, will  soon  have  manufactures  of  their  own, 
will  neither  take  supplies  from  the  mother  country 
nor  the  provinces  at  the  back  of  which  they  are 
settled ;  that,  being  at  such  a  distance  from  the  seat 
of  government,  from  courts,  magistrates,  etc.,  and 
out  of  the  control  of  law  and  government,  they  will 
become  a  receptacle  for  offenders,  etc. 

3.  That  the  sea-coast  should  be  thickly  settled 
with  inhabitants,  and  be  well  cultivated  and  im- 
proved, etc. 

4.  That  his  ideas  are  not  chimerical;  that  he 
knows  something  of  the  situation  and  state  of  things 
in  America;  and,  from  some  httle  occurrences  that 
have  happened,  he  can  very  easily  figure  to  himself 
what  may,  and,  in  short,  what  will  certainly  happen, 
if  not  prevented  in  time. 

On  these  propositions  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  few  observations. 

To  the  first  we  answer  we  shall,  we  are  persuaded, 
satisfactorily  prove  that  in  the  middle  colonies,  viz. : 
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New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
there  is  hardly  any  vacant  land,  except  such  as  is 
monopolized  by  great  landholders,  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  at  high  prices;  that  the  poor  people  of 
these  colonies,  with  large  families  of  children,  cannot 
pay  these  prices;  and  that  several  thousand  fam- 
ilies, for  that  reason,  have  already  settled  upon  the 
Ohio ;  that  we  do  not  wish  for,  and  shall  not  encour- 
age, one  single  family  of  his  Majesty's  European 
subjects  to  settle  there,  (and  this  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  be  prevented  from  doing,)  but  shall  wholly 
rely  on  the  voluntary  superflux  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  middle  provinces  for  settling  and  cultivating 
the  lands  in  question. 

On  the  second  it  is  not,  we  presume,  necessary  for 
us  to  say  more,  than  that  all  the  conjectiu-es  and 
suppositions  "of  being  a  kind  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent people,"  etc.,  entirely  lose  their  force,  on 
the  proposition  of  a  government  being  established 
on  the  grant  applied  for,  as  the  Lords  of  Trade 
themselves  acknowledged. 

On  the  third  we  would  only  briefly  remark  that 
we  have  fully  answered  this  objection  in  the  latter 
part  of  our  answer  to  the  sixth  paragraph. 

And  as  the  fourth  proposition  is  merely  the  gov- 
ernor's declaration  of  his  knowledge  of  something  of 
the  situation  and  state  of  things  in  America,  and 
that  from  some  little  occurrences,  that  have  already 
really  happened,  he  can  very  easily  figure  to  him- 
self what  may  and  certainly  will  happen  if  not  pre- 
vented in  time,  we  say  that,  as  the  governor  has  not 
mentioned  what  these  little  occurrences  are,  we  can- 
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not  pretend  to  judge  whether  what  he  figures 
to  himself  is  in  any  ways  relative  to  the  object 
iinder  consideration,  or,  indeed,  what  else  it  is 
relative  to. 

But,  as  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations  have  thought  proper  to  insert  in  their 
report  the  above-mentioned  letters  from  General 
Gage  and  Governor  Wright,  it  may  not  be  improper 
for  us  to  give  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  House  of 
Burgesses  of  the  dominion  of  Virginia  on  the  very 
point  in  question,  as  conveyed  to  his  Majesty  in 
their  address  of  the  4th  of  August,  1767,  and  deliv- 
ered the  latter  end  of  that  year  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  by  Mr. 
Montague,  agent  for  the  colony.  The  House  of  Bur- 
gesses say:  "We  humbly  hope  that  we  shall  obtain 
your  royal  indulgence,  when  we  give  it  as  our  opinion 
that  it  will  be  for  your  Majesty's  service,  and  the 
interest  of  your  American  dominions  in  general,  to 
continue  the  encouragements"  (which  were  a  total 
exemption  from  any  consideration-money  whatso- 
ever, and  a  remission  of  quit-rent  for  ten  years,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  taxes  for  fifteen  years)  "  for  settHng 
those  frontier  lands."  By  this  means,  the  House 
observed,  "new  settlements  will  be  made  by  people 
of  property,  obedient  subjects  to  government;  but 
if  the  present  restriction  should  continue,  we  have 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  country  will 
become  the  resort  of  fugitives  and  vagabonds,  defiers 
of  law  and  order,  and  who  in  time  may  form  a  body 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  civil  government  of  this 
colony." 
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We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  paragraphs. 

In  the  ninth,  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations  observe  "that,  admitting  the  set- 
tlers over  the  mountains  and  on  the  Ohio  to  be  as 
numerous  as  report  states  them  to  be"  (and  which 
we  shall,  from  undoubted  testimony,  prove  to  be  not 
less  than  five  thousand  families,  of  at  least  six  per- 
sons to  a  family,  independent  of  some  thousand 
families,  which  are  also  settled  over  the  mountains, 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania), 
yet  their  Lordships  say  "  it  operates  strongly  in  point 
of  argument  against  what  is  proposed."  And  their 
Lordships  add:  "If  the  foregoing  reasoning  has  any 
weight,  it  ought  certainly  to  induce  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  advise  his  Majesty 
to  take  every  method  to  check  the  progress  of  these 
settlements,  and  not  to  make  such  grants  of  the  land 
as  will  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  encourage 
them." 

Having,  we  presume,  clearly  shown  that  the  coun- 
try southward  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  quite  to  the 
Cherokee  River,  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations,  and 
not  to  the  Cherokees;  that  now  it  belongs  to  the 
king,  in  virtue  of  his  Majesty's  purchase  from  the 
Six  Nations ;  that  neither  these  tribes  nor  the  Chero- 
kees do  hunt  between  the  Great  Kenhawa  and  the 
land  opposite  to  the  Scioto  River;  that,  by  the 
present  boundary  line,  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  Plantations  would  sacrifice  to  the  Chero- 
kees an  extent  of  country  of  at  least  eight  hundred 
miles  in  length,  which  his  Majesty  has  bought  and 
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paid  for ;  that  the  real  limits  of  Virginia  do  not  ex- 
tend westward,  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains; 
that,  since  the  purchase  of  the  country  from  the  Six 
Nations,  his  Majesty  has  not  annexed  it,  nor  any 
part  of  it,  to  the  colony  of  Virginia ;  that  there  are 
no  settlements  made  under  legal  titles,  on  any  part 
of  the  lands  we  have  agreed  for,  with  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury;  that,  in  the  year 
1748,  the  strongest  marks  of  royal  encouragement 
were  given  to  settle  the  country  over  the  mountains ; 
that  the  suspension  of  this  encouragement,  by  the 
proclamation  of  October,  1763,  was  merely  tem- 
porary, until  the  lands  were  purchased  from  the 
natives;  that  the  avidity  to  settle  these  lands  was 
so  great  that  large  settlements  were  made  thereon 
before  they  were  purchased ;  that,  although  the  set- 
tlers were  daily  exposed  to  the  cruelties  of  the 
savages,  neither  a  military  force  nor  repeated  procla- 
mations could  induce  them  to  vacate  these  lands; 
that  the  soil  of  the  country  over  the  mountains  is 
excellent,  and  capable  of  easily  producing  hemp, 
flax,  silk,  tobacco,  iron,  wine,  etc. ;  that  these  articles 
can  be  cheaply  conveyed  to  a  seaport  for  exporta- 
tion ;  that  the  charge  of  carriage  is  so  very  small,  it 
cannot  possibly  operate  to  the  prevention  of  the  use 
of  British  manufactures;  that  the  king's  purchasing 
the  lands  from  the  Indians,  and  fixing  a  boundary 
line  with  them,  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  his  sub- 
jects' setthng  them;  and  that  the  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  Plantations,  in  1768,  declared  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  middle  colonies  would  have  lib- 
erty for  that  purpose. 
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And  to  this  train  of  facts  let  us  add  that,  at  the 
congress  held  with  the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix 
in  1768,  when  his  Majesty  purchased  the  territory 
on  the  Ohio,  Messrs.  Penn  also  bought  from  these 
Nations  a  very  extensive  tract  of  country  over  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  and  on  that  river,  joining  to 
the  very  lands  in  question;  that  in  the  spring  of 
1769  Messrs.  Penn  opened  their  land-ofhce  in  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  settling  the  country  which  they 
had  so  bought  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  and  all  such  settlers 
as  had  seated  themselves  over  the  mountains,  within 
the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  lands  were 
purchased  from  the  natives,  have  since  obtained 
titles  for  their  plantations;  that,  in  1771,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Assembly  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  praying  that  a  new  county  may  be 
made  over  these  mountains;  that  the  legislature  of 
that  province,  in  consideration  of  the  great  number 
of  families  settled  there,  within  the  limits  of  that 
province,  did  that  year  enact  a  law  for  the  erection 
of  the  lands  over  the  mountains,  into  a  new  county, 
by  the  name  of  Bedford  County;  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  law,  William  Thompson  was  chosen 
to  represent  it  in  the  General  Assembly;  that  a 
sheriff,  coroner,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and 
other  civil  officers  are  appointed  and  do  reside  over 
the  mountains;  that  all  the  king's  subjects,  who  are 
not  less  than  five  thousand  families,  who  have  made 
locations  and  settlements  on  the  lands  southward  of, 
and  adjoining  to,  the  southern  line  of  Pennsylvania, 
live  there  without  any  degree  of  order,  law,  or  gov- 
ernment;  that,  being  in  this  lawless  situation,  con- 
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tinual  quarrels  prevail  among  them ;  that  they  have 
already  infringed  the  boundary  line,  killed  several 
Indians,  and  encroached  on  the  lands  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Ohio ;  and  that  disorders  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  the 
boundary  line,  and  the  old  colonies,  will  soon  take 
place  among  these  settlers,  if  law  and  subordination 
are  not  immediately  established  among  them.  Can 
these  facts  be  possibly  perverted  so  as  to  operate, 
either  in  point  of  argument  or  policy,  against  the 
proposition  of  governing  the  king's  subjects  on  the 
lands  in  question? 

It  ought  to  be  considered,  also,  that  we  have 
agreed  to  pay  as  much  for  a  small  part  of  the  ces- 
sion made  at  Fort  Stanwix,  as  the  whole  cession  cost 
the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  at  the  entire 
expense  of  establishing  and  supporting  the  proposed 
new  colony.' 

I  The  parliamentary  grants  for  the  civil  establishment  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  and  East  and  West  Florida,  amount  to 
one  million  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds  two 
shillings  and  eight  pence  halfpenny,  as  the  following  account  shows; 
and,  notwithstanding  this  vast  expense,  the  king  has  not  received  any 
quit-rents  from  these  provinces.  How  different  is  the  present  proposi- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  colony!  In  this  case  the  crown 
is  to  be  paid  for  the  lands  (and  which  is  the  first  instance  of  any  being 
sold  in  North  America).  Government  is  to  be  exempted  from  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  colony,  and  the  king  will  receive  his  quit- 
rents,  neat  and  clear  of  all  deductions  (which  deductions  in  the  old 
colonies  are  at  least  twenty  per  centum),  as  will  more  particularly  ap- 
pear by  a  state  of  the  king's  quit-rents  annexed  hereto. 
The  parliamentary  grants  above  mentioned  are  as  follows: 

To  Nova  Scotia    ....  £,loT,z'2o     igs.     j^d. 

To  Georgia  ....      214,610       3        i^ 

To  East  Florida    ....       45-45° 

To  West  Florida  ....       45.450 
See  Appendix,  No.  II.,  p.  57. 
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The  truth  is,  the  inhabitants  already  settled  on 
this  tract  of  country  are  in  so  ungovemed  and  law- 
less a  situation  that  the  very  Indians  themselves 
complain  of  it;  so  that,  if  they  are  not  soon  gov- 
erned, an  Indian  war  will  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. This,  we  presume,  is  evident,  both  from 
the  correspondence  of  General  Gage  with  the  Earl 
of  Hillsborough,  and  a  speech  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Delawares,  Munsies,  and  Mohickons,  living  on  the 
Ohio,  to  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  lately  transmitted  by  the  General  to 
his  Lordship. 

In  this  speech  these  nations  observed  that,  since 
the  sale  of  the  lands  to  the  king  on  the  Ohio — 

"  Great  numbers  more  of  your  people  have  come 
over  the  great  mountains  and  settled  throughout  the 
country;  and  we  are  sorry  to  tell  you  that  several 
quarrels  have  happened  between  your  people  and 
ours,  in  which  people  have  been  killed  on  both  sides; 
and  that  we  now  see  the  nations  round  us  and  your 
people  ready  to  embroil  in  a  quarrel,  which  gives  our 
nations  great  concern,  as  we,  on  our  parts,  want  to 
live  in  friendship  with  you.  As  you  have  always  told 
us,  you  have  laws  to  govern  your  people  by,  but 
we  do  not  see  that  you  have;  therefore,  brethren, 
unless  you  can  fall  upon  some  method  of  governing 
your  people  who  live  between  the  great  moun- 
tains and  the  Ohio  River,  and  who  are  very  nimi- 
erous,  it  will  be  out  of  the  Indians'  power  to  govern 
their  young  men;  for,  we  assure  you,  the  black 
clouds  begin  to  gather  fast  in  this  country,  and,  if 
something  is  not  soon  done,  these  clouds  will  deprive 
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us  of  seeing  the  sun.  We  desire  you  to  give  the 
greatest  attention  to  what  we  now  tell  you,  as  it 
comes  from  our  hearts,  and  a  desire  we  have  to  live 
in  peace  and  friendship  with  our  brethren  the  Eng- 
lish, and  therefore  it  grieves  us  to  see  some  of  the 
nations  about  us  and  your  people  ready  to  strike 
each  other.  We  find  your  people  are  very  fond  of 
our  rich  land;  we  see  them  quarreUing  with  each 
other  every  day  about  land,  and  burning  one  an- 
other's houses,  so  that  we  do  not  know  how  soon 
they  may  come  over  the  River  Ohio,  and  drive  us 
from  our  villages ;  nor  do  we  see  you,  brothers,  take 
any  care  to  stop  them." 

This  speech,  from  tribes  of  such  great  influence 
and  weight  upon  the  Ohio,  conveys  much  useful  in- 
formation :  it  establishes  the  fact  of  the  settlers  over 
the  mountains  being  very  numerous;  it  shows  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  Indians  in  respect  to  a 
colony  being  established  on  the  Ohio ;  it  pathetically 
complains  of  the  king's  subjects  not  being  governed; 
and  it  confirms  the  assertion  mentioned  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  in  the 
eighth  paragraph  of  their  report,  "that,  if  the  set- 
tlers are  suffered  to  continue  in  the  lawless  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  they  will  commit  such 
abuses  as  cannot  fail  of  involving  us  in  quarrels  and 
disputes  with  the  Indians,  and  thereby  endanger  the 
security  of  his  Majesty's  colonies." 

The  Lord  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions, however,  pay  no  regard  to  all  these  circum- 
stances, but  content  themselves  with  observing:  "  We 
see  nothing  to  hinder  the  government  of  Virginia 
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from  extending  the  laws  and  constitution  of  that 
colony  to  such  persons  as  may  have  already  settled 
there  under  legal  titles."  To  this  we  repeat  that 
there  are  no  such  persons  as  have  settled  under 
legal  titles;  and  even  admitting  there  were,  as  their 
Lordships  say,  in  the  eleventh  paragraph,  it  appears 
to  them,  "some  possessions  derived  from  grants 
made  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Virginia,"  and 
allowing  that  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Virginia 
did,  as  they  unquestionably  do  not,  extend  to  this 
territory,  have  the  Lords  Commissioners  proposed 
any  expedient  for  governing  those  many  thousand 
families,  who  have  not  settled  under  legal  titles,  but 
only  agreeably  to  the  ancient  usage  of  location? 
Certainly  not.  But,  on  the  contrary,  their  Lord- 
ships have  recommended  that  his  Majesty  should  be 
advised  to  take  every  method  to  check  the  progress 
of  their  settlements;  and  thereby  leave  them  in 
their  present  lawless  situation,  at  the  risk  of  involv- 
ing the  middle  colonies  in  a  war  with  the  natives, 
pregnant  with  a  loss  of  subjects,  loss  of  commerce, 
and  depopulation  of  their  frontier  counties. 

Having  made  these  observations,  it  may  next  be 
proper  to  consider  how  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Virginia  can  possibly  be  extended  so  as  effectually 
to  operate  on  the  territory  in  question.  Is  not  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  capital  of  Virginia,  at  least  four  him- 
dred  miles  from  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio?  Do 
not  the  laws  of  Virginia  require  that  all  persons 
guilty  of  capital  crimes  shall  be  tried  only  in  Wil- 
liamsburg ?  Is  not  the  General  Assembly  held  there  ? 
Is  not  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  the  superior 
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court  of  the  dominion,  kept  there?  Has  Virginia 
provided  any  fund  for  the  support  of  the  officers  of 
these  distant  settlements,  or  for  the  transporting 
offenders,  and  paying  the  expense  of  witnesses  travel- 
ling eight  hundred  miles  (viz.,  going  and  returning), 
and  during  their  stay  at  Williamsburg?  And  will 
not  these  settlers  be  exactly  (for  the  reasons  assigned) 
in  the  situation  described  by  Governor  Wright,  in 
the  very  letter  which  the  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations  have  so  warmly  recommended,  viz. : 
"such  persons  as  are  settled  at  the  back  of  the 
provinces ;  being  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, courts,  magistrates,  etc.,  they  will  be  out 
of  the  reach  and  control  of  law  and  government,  and 
their  settlement  will  become  a  receptacle  and  a  kind 
of  asylum  for  offenders ' '  ? 

On  the  eleventh  paragraph,  we  apprehend,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  much.  The  reservatory  clause 
proposed  in  our  memorial  is  what  is  usual  in  royal 
grants;  and  in  the  present  case  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  we  hope,  will  be  of 
opinion  it  is  quite  sufficient;  more  especially  as  we 
are  able  to  prove  to  their  Lordships  that  there  are 
no  "possessions,"  within  the  boundaries  of  the  lands 
under  consideration,  which  are  held  "under  legal 
titles." 

To  conclude:  As  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
neither  royal  nor  provincial  proclamations,  nor  the 
dread  and  horror  of  a  savage  war,  were  sufficient, 
even  before  the  country  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians,  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  lands  over 
the  mountains,  can  it  be  conceived  that,  now  the 
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country  is  purchased,  and  the  people  have  seen  the 
proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are  the  hereditary 
supporters  of  British  policy  in  their  own  province, 
give  every  degree  of  encouragement  to  settle  the 
lands  westward  of  the  mountains,  the  legislature  of 
the  province,  at  the  same  time,  effectually  corrob- 
orate the  measure,  and  several  thousand  families,  in 
consequence  thereof,  settle  in  the  new  county  of 
Bedford,  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  colonies  will 
be  restrained  from  cultivating  the  luxuriant  country 
of  the  Ohio,  joining  to  the  southern  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania? But,  even  admitting  that  it  might  formerly 
have  been  a  question  of  some  propriety,  whether  the 
coimtry  should  be  permitted  to  be  settled,  that  can- 
not surely  become  a  subject  of  inquiry  now,  when 
it  is  an  obvious  and  certain  truth  that  at  least  thirty 
thousand  British  subjects  are  already  settled  there. 
Is  it  fit  to  leave  such  a  body  of  people  lawless  and 
ungovemed?  Will  sound  pohcy  recommend  this 
manner  of  colonizing  and  increasing  the  wealth, 
strength,  and  commerce  of  the  empire?  Or  will  it 
point  out  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  render  bad  subjects  useful  subjects;  and  for 
that  purpose  immediately  to  establish  law  and  sub- 
ordination among  them,  and  thereby  early  confirm 
their  native  attachment  to  the  laws,  traffic,  and 
customs  of  this  kingdom? 

On  the  whole,  we  presume  that  we  have,  both  by 
facts  and  sound  argument,  shown  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions on  the  object  in  question  is  not  well  founded; 
and    that    if    their    Lordships'    opinion    should   be 
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adopted,  it  would  be  attended  with  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous  consequences  to  the  com- 
merce, peace,  and  safety  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  in 
America. 

We  therefore  hope  the  expediency  and  utility  of 
erecting  the  lands  agreed  for  into  a  separate  colony, 
without  delay,  will  be  considered  as  a  measure  of 
the  soundest  policy,  highly  conducive  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  old  colonies,  to  the  preservation 
of  the  boundary  line,  and  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  mother  country. 


APPENDIX    NO.    I 

BY   THE  KING 
A    PROCLAMATION 

George  R. 

Whereas  we  have  taken  into  our  royal  consideration 
the  extensive  and  valuable  acquisitions  in  America,  se- 
cured to  our  crown  by  the  late  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  at  Paris  the  loth  of  February  last;  and  being 
desirous  that  all  our  loving  subjects,  as  well  of  our  king- 
doms as  of  our  colonies  in  America,  may  avail  themselves, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  of  the  great  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages which  must  accrue  therefrom  to  their  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  navigation,  we  have  thought 
fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council,  to  issue  this  our 
royal  proclamation,  hereby  to  publish  and  declare  to  all 
our  loving  subjects,  that  we  have,  with  the  advice  of  our 
said  Privy  Coimcil,  granted  our  letters  patent  imder  our 
great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  to  erect  within  the  countries 
and  islands,  ceded  and  confirmed  to  us  by  the  said  treaty, 

VOL.    VI. — 4. 
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four  distinct  and  separate  governments,  styled  and  called 
by  the  names  of  Quebec,  East  Florida,  West  Florida,  and 
Grenada,  and  limited  and  boimded  as  follows,  viz. : 

First,  The  government  of  Quebec,  bounded  on  the 
Labrador  coast  by  the  River  St.  John,  and  from  thence 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  that  river,  through  the 
Lake  St.  John,  to  the  south  end  of  the  Lake  Nipissim; 
from  whence  the  said  line,  crossing  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Lake  Champlain  in  forty-five  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  passes  along  the  highlands  which  divide 
the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said  River  St. 
Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea;  and  also 
along  the  north  coast  of  the  Bale  des  Chaleurs,  and  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Rosieres,  and 
from  thence  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence by  the  west  end  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  ter- 
minates at  the  aforesaid  River  St.  John. 

Secondly,  The  government  of  East  Florida,  bounded  to 
the  westward  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Appalachi- 
cola  River ;  to  the  northward,  by  a  line  drawn  from  that 
part  of  the  said  river  where  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint 
rivers  meet,  to  the  source  of  St.  Mary's  River,  and  by  the 
course  of  the  said  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  to  the 
east  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  including  all  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the 
sea-coast. 

Thirdly,  The  government  of  West  Florida,  bounded  to 
the  southward  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  all  islands 
within  six  leagues  of  the  coast  from  the  River  Appalachi- 
cola  to  Lake  Pontchartrain ;  to  the  westward  by  the  said 
lake,  the  Lake  Maurepas,  and  the  River  Mississippi;  to 
the  northward,  by  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  that  part 
of  the  Mississippi  which  lies  in  thirty-one  degrees  north 
latitude,  to  the  River  Appalachicola  or  Chatahouchee; 
and  to  the  eastward  by  the  said  river. 
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Fourthly,  The  government  of  Grenada,  comprehending 
the  island  of  that  name,  together  with  the  Grenadines, 
and  the  Islands  of  Dominico,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago. 

And  to  the  end  that  the  open  and  free  fishery  of  our 
subjects  may  be  extended  to,  and  carried  on  upon,  the 
coast  of  Labrador  and  the  adjacent  islands,  we  have 
thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  said  Privy  Council,  to 
put  all  that  coast  from  the  River  St.  John  to  Hudson's 
Straits,  together  with  the  islands  of  Anticosti  and  Made- 
laine,  and  all  other  smaller  islands  lying  upon  the  said 
coast,  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  our  governor  of 
Newfoundland . 

We  have  also,  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council, 
thought  fit  to  annex  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  Cape 
Breton,  or  Isle  Royale,  with  the  lesser  islands  adjacent 
thereto,  to  our  government  of  Nova  Scotia. 

We  have  also,  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Couincil 
aforesaid,  annexed  to  our  province  of  Georgia  all  the 
lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Altamaha  and  St.  Mary's. 

And  whereas  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  speedy 
settling  our  said  new  governments,  that  our  loving  sub- 
jects should  be  informed  of  our  paternal  care  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  liberties  and  properties  of  those  who  are 
and  shall  become  inhabitants  thereof,  we  have  thought 
fit  to  publish  and  declare,  by  this  our  proclamation,  that 
we  have,  in  our  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of 
Great  Britain,  by  which  the  governments  are  constituted, 
given  express  power  and  direction  to  our  governors  of  our 
said  colonies  respectively,  that,  so  soon  as  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  said  colonies  will  admit  thereof, 
they  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  members 
of  our  council,  summon  and  call  General  Assemblies 
within  the  said  governments  respectively,  in  such  man- 
ner and  form  as  is  used  and  directed  in  those  colonies  and 
provinces  in  America  which  are  imder  our  immediate 
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government.  And  we  have  also  given  power  to  the  said 
governors,  with  the  consent  of  our  said  councils  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  so  to  be  summoned  as  afore- 
said, to  make,  constitute,  and  ordain  laws,  statutes,  and 
ordinances  for  the  public  peace,  welfare,  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  our  said  colonies,  and  of  the  people  and  in- 
habitants thereof,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  England,  and  under  such  regulations  and  re- 
strictions as  are  used  in  other  colonies;  and,  in  the 
meantime  and  until  such  assemblies  can  be  called  as 
aforesaid,  all  persons  inhabiting  in,  or  resorting  to,  our 
said  colonies,  may  confide  in  our  royal  protection  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  our  realm  of 
England ;  for  which  purpose  we  have  given  power  under 
our  great  seal  to  the  governors  of  our  said  colonies  re- 
spectively, to  erect  and  constitute,  with  the  advice  of 
our  said  councils  respectively,  courts  of  judicature  and 
public  justice  within  our  said  colonies,  for  the  hearing 
and  determining  all  causes,  as  well  criminal  as  civil, 
according  to  law  and  equity,  and,  as  near  as  may  be, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  England;  with  liberty  to  all 
persons,  who  may  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
sentence  of  such  courts,  in  all  civil  cases,  to  appeal,  iinder 
the  usual  limitations  and  restrictions,  to  us,  in  our  Privy 
Council. 

We  have  also  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy 
Council  as  aforesaid,  to  give  imto  the  governors  and 
councils  of  our  said  three  new  colonies  upon  the  continent, 
full  power  and  authority  to  settle  and  agree  with  the 
inhabitants  of  our  said  new  colonies,  or  with  any  other 
person  who  shall  resort  thereto,  for  such  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  as  are  now  or  hereafter  shall 
be  in  our  power  to  dispose  of,  and  them  to  grant  to  any 
such  person  or  persons,  upon  such  terms,  and  under  such 
moderate  quit-rents,  services,  and  acknowledgments,  as 
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have  been  appointed  and  settled  in  other  colonies,  and 
under  such  other  conditions  as  shall  appear  to  us  to  be 
necessary  and  expedient  for  the  advantage  of  the  gran- 
tees, and  the  improvement  and  settlement  of  our  said 
colonies. 

And  whereas  we  are  desirous,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
testify  our  royal  sense  and  approbation  of  the  conduct 
and  bravery  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  our  armies, 
and  to  reward  the  same,  we  do  hereby  command  and 
empower  our  governors  of  our  said  three  new  colonies, 
and  other  our  governors  of  our  several  provinces  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  to  grant,  without  fee  or 
reward,  to  such  reduced  officers  as  have  served  in  North 
America  during  the  late  war,  and  are  actually  residing 
there,  and  shall  personally  apply  for  the  same,  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  land,  subject,  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  years,  to  the  same  quit-rents  as  other  lands  are  sub- 
ject to  in  the  province  within  which  they  are  granted,  as 
also  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  cultivation  and 
improvement,  viz. : 

To  every  person  having  the  rank  of  a  field-officer,  five 
thousand  acres. 

To  every  captain,  three  thousand  acres. 

To  every  subaltern  or  staff -officer,  two  thousand  acres. 

To  every  non-commissioned  officer,  two  hundred  acres. 

To  every  private  man,  fifty  acres. 

We  do  likewise  authorize  and  require  the  governors 
and  commanders-in-chief  of  all  our  said  colonies  upon 
the  continent  of  North  America  to  grant  the  like  quan- 
tities of  land,  and  upon  the  same  conditions,  to  such 
reduced  officers  of  our  navy  of  like  rank,  as  served  on 
board  our  ships  of  war  in  North  America  at  the  times 
of  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  and  Quebec  in  the  late  war, 
and  who  shall  personally  apply  to  our  respective  gov- 
ernors for  such  crrants. 
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And  whereas  it  is  just,  and  reasonable,  and  essential 
to  our  interest  and  security  of  our  colonies,  that  the  sev- 
eral nations  and  tribes  of  Indians,  with  whom  we  are 
connected,  and  who  live  under  our  protection,  should  not 
be  molested  or  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  such  parts 
of  our  dominions  and  territories  as,  not  having  been  ceded 
to,  or  purchased  by,  us,  are  reserved  to  them,  or  any  of 
them,  as  their  himting-groimds ;  we  do  therefore,  with 
the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council,  declare  it  to  be  our  royal 
will  and  pleasure,  that  no  governor,  or  commander-in- 
chief,  in  any  of  our  colonies  of  Quebec,  East  Florida,  or 
West  Florida,  do  presume,  upon  any  pretence  whatever, 
to  grant  warrants  of  survey,  or  pass  any  patents,  for  lands 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  respective  governments,  as 
described  in  their  commissions ;  as  also  that  no  governor 
or  commander-in-chief  of  our  other  colonies  or  planta- 
tions in  America,  do  presume  for  the  present,  and  tmtil 
our  further  pleasure  be  known,  to  grant  warrants  of  sur- 
vey, or  pass  patents,  for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads  or 
sources  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  the  west  or  northwest;  or  upon  any  lands 
whatever,  which,  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased 
by,  us,  as  aforesaid,  are  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  or 
any  of  them. 

And  we  do  further  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and 
pleasure,  for  the  present,  as  aforesaid,  to  reserve  under 
our  sovereignty,  protection,  and  dominion,  for  the  use  of 
the  said  Indians,  all  the  land  and  territories  not  included 
within  the  limits  of  our  said  three  new  governments,  or 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company ;  as  also  all  the  land  and  territories  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  sea  from  the  west  and  northwest  as  aforesaid; 
and  we  do  hereby  strictly  forbid,  on  pain  of  our  dis- 
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pleasure,  all  our  loving  subjects  from  making  any  pur- 
chases or  settlements  whatever,  or  taking  possession  of 
any  of  the  lands  above  reserved,  without  our  especial 
leave  and  license  for  that  purpose  first  obtained. 

And  we  do  further  strictly  enjoin  and  require  all  per- 
sons whatever,  who  have  either  wilfully  or  inadvertently 
seated  themselves  upon  any  lands  within  the  countries 
above  described,  or  upon  any  other  lands,  which,  not 
having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by,  us,  are  still  reserved 
to  the  said  Indians  as  aforesaid,  forthwith  to  remove 
themselves  from  such  settlements. 

And  whereas  great  frauds  and  abuses  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  purchasing  lands  of  the  Indians,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  our  interests,  and  to  the  great  dissatis- 
faction of  the  said  Indians;  in  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent such  irregularities  for  the  future,  and  to  the  end 
that  the  Indians  may  be  convinced  of  our  justice,  and 
determined  resolution  to  remove  all  reasonable  cause  of 
discontent,  we  do,  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council, 
strictly  enjoin  and  require,  that  no  private  person  do 
presimie  to  make  any  purchase  from  the  said  Indians,  of 
any  lands  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  within  those  parts 
of  our  colonies  where  we  have  thought  proper  to  allow 
settlement;  but  that,  if  at  any  time  any  of  the  said 
Indians  should  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  the  said  lands, 
the  same  shall  be  purchased  only  for  us,  in  our  name, 
at  some  public  meeting  or  assembly  of  the  said  Indians, 
to  be  held  for  that  purpose  by  the  governor  or  com- 
mander-in-chief of  our  colony  respectively,  within  which 
they  shall  lie :  and,  in  case  they  shall  lie  within  the  limits 
of  any  proprietaries,  conformable  to  such  directions  and 
instructions  as  we  or  they  shall  think  proper  to  give  for 
that  purpose.  And  we  do,  by  the  advice  of  our  Privy 
Coimcil,  declare  and  enjoin,  that  the  trade  with  the  said 
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Indians  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  our  subjects  what- 
ever, provided  that  every  person,  who  may  incline  to 
trade  with  the  said  Indians,  do  take  out  a  license  for 
carrying  on  such  trade,  from  the  governor  or  commander- 
in-chief  of  any  of  our  colonies  respectively,  where  such 
person  shall  reside,  and  also  the  security  to  observe  such 
regulations  as  we  shall  at  any  time  think  fit,  by  our- 
selves or  commissaries,  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
to  direct  and  appoint  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  trade. 
And  we  do  hereby  authorize,  enjoin,  and  require  the 
governors  and  commanders-in-chief  of  all  our  colonies  re- 
spectively, as  well  those  imder  our  immediate  govern- 
ment, as  those  tinder  the  government  and  direction  of 
proprietaries,  to  grant  such  licenses  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, taking  especial  care  to  insert  therein  a  condition, 
that  such  license  shall  be  void,  and  the  security  forfeited, 
in  case  the  person  to  whom  the  same  is  granted,  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  observe  such  regulations  as  we  shall 
think  proper  to  proscribe  as  aforesaid. 

And  we  do  further  expressly  enjoin  and  require  all 
officers  whatever,  as  well  military  as  those  employed  in 
the  management  and  direction  of  Indian  affairs  within 
the  territories  reserved,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  use  of  the 
said  Indians,  to  seize  and  apprehend  all  persons  what- 
ever, who,  standing  charged  with  treasons,  misprisions  of 
treasons,  murders,  or  other  felonies  or  misdemeanors, 
shall  fly  from  justice  and  take  refuge  in  the  said  territory, 
and  to  send  them  under  a  proper  guide  to  the  colony 
where  the  crime  was  committed  of  which  they  shall  stand 
accused,  in  order  to  take  their  trial  for  the  same. 

Given  at  our  Court  of  St.  James's  the  seventh  day  of 
October,  1763,  in  the  third  year  of  our  reign. 
God  save  the  King. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  II 

STATE    OF    THE    KING's    RENTS    IN    NORTH    AMERICA 


Island    of    St. 

John, 


Nova  Scotia, 


:'[ 


Canada, 


Massachusetts, 
Connecticut 
Rhode  Island 


New  Hampshire, 


New  York, 


New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, 


Virginia, 

N.  &  S.  Carolina, 
Georgia, 

E.  &  W.  Florida, 

f: 


But  it  is  pro 
posed    to     pay  J 
for  the   colony 
on  the  Ohio. 


Consideration 

money  paid  to 

the  king  for 

the  lands. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 

j£io,46o  ys. 
3d.;  which  is 
all  the  money 
the  whole 
country  (of 
which  this  is 
only  a  small 
part)  cost  gov- 
ernment for 
t  he  cession 
from  the  Six 
Nations. 


The  time  the  lands  are 
exempted  from  quit-rent 


Quit-rents 
received. 


Wholly  exempt  from 
quit-rents  and  all  pay- 
ments to  the  crown. 


This  colony  was  re-  ] 
stored  to  the  crown  in 
the  year  1693-4,  and  yet  [ 
from  that  time  very  lit-  ( 
tie  quit -rents  have  been  1 
received.  J 

Wholly  exempt  from  1 
quit-rents  and  all  pay-  > 
ments  to  the  crown.  ) 

This  colony  was  reas- 
sumed  by  the  crown  in 
the  year  1626;  and  yet. 
for  a  great  number  of 
years,  the  quit-rents 
were  not  paid  at  all; — 
never  with  any  regular- 
ity  till  within  a  very  few 
years  ;  and  now  from 
what  is  paid  there  is  a 
deduction  of  at  least  20 
per  cent. 

This  colony  was  settled  ] 
in  the  year  1735,  and  yet  [ 
no  quit-rents  have  been 
received. 

10  years. 

The  quit-rents  to  com- 
mence in  twenty  years 
from  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey of  each  lot  or  plan- 
tation, and  to  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  such 
person  as  his  Majesty 
shall  appoint  to  receive 
the  same,  net  and  clear 
of  all  deductions  what- 
soever, for  collections  or 
otherwise.  J 


None. 

And  yet  no ") 
quit  -  r  e  n  t  s 
have  been 
received, 
though  the 
colony  was 
established 
22  years 
ago. 


None. 
None. 
None. 


Expense  to 

this  country 
for  the  support 

of  the  civil 
government    of 

the  colonies. 


£         s.    d. 
707,320  19  7J 


None. 

None. 


None. 


None. 
None. 


None. 


None. 


£  s.  d. 

214,610     3  li 


90,900     o  o 


All  the  ex- 
penses of  the 
civil  govern- 
ment of  this 
colony,  to  be 
borne  and  paid 
by  the  proprie- 
tors. 
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CCCCLXXI 

TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  5  January,  1773. 

Sir  : — I  did  myself  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  on 
the  2d  of  December  past,  enclosing  some  original 
letters  from  persons  in  Boston,  which  I  hope  got 
safe  to  hand.  I  have  since  received  your  favor  of 
October  27th,  which,  containing  in  a  small  compass 
so  full  an  enumeration  of  our  grievances,  the  steps 
necessary  to  remove  them,  and  the  happy  effects 
that  must  follow,  I  thought  that  though  marked 
private  it  might  be  of  use  to  communicate  it  to  Lord 
Dartmouth;  the  rather,  too,  as  he  would  there  find 
himself  occasionally  mentioned  with  proper  respect, 
and  learn  that  his  character  was  esteemed  in  the 
colonies.  Accordingly  I  wrote  him  a  few  lines,  and 
enclosed  it  a  day  or  two  before  I  was  to  wait  on  his 
Lordship,  that  he  might  have  a  little  time  to  con- 
sider the  contents.' 

I  The  following  note  accompanied  the  letter,  when  it  was  com- 
municated to  Lord  Dartmouth: 

"Craven  Street,  8  Dec,  1772. 

"Dr.  Franklin  presents  his  best  respects  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and, 
believing  it  may  be  agreeable  as  well  as  useful  to  him  to  receive  other 
information  of  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  leading  people  in 
America,  besides  what  ministers  are  usually  furnished  with  from  the 
officers  of  the  crown  residing  there,  takes  the  liberty  of  communicating 
to  his  Lordship  a  letter  just  received  from  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  written  not  as  Speaker,  but  in  his  private 
capacity. 

"Dr.  Franklin  purposes  to  wait  on  Lord  Dartmouth  at  his  levee  to- 
morrow, and  shall  be  happy  if  he  may  bring  from  thence  any  thing 
proper  to  write  in  answer  that  should  tend  to  compose  the  minds  of 
people  in  that  province,  at  present  greatly  disquieted  and  alarmed  by 
some  late  measures  of  government." 
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When  I  next  attended  him,  he  returned  me  the 
letter  with  great  complaisance  in  his  countenance; 
said  he  was  glad  to  find  that  people  in  America  were 
disposed  to  think  so  favorably  of  him;  that  they 
did  him  but  justice  in  believing  he  had  the  best  dis- 
position towards  them,  for  he  wished  sincerely  their 
welfare,  though  possibly  he  might  not  always  think 
with  them,  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  that  end; 
that  the  heads  of  complaint  in  your  letter  were 
many,  some  of  them  requiring  much  consideration, 
and  therefore  it  could  scarce  be  expected  that  a  sud- 
den change  should  be  made  in  so  many  measures, 
supposing  them  all  improper  to  be  continued,  which 
perhaps  might  not  be  the  case.  It  was,  however, 
his  opinion  that,  if  the  Americans  continued  quiet, 
and  gave  no  fresh  offence  to  government,  those 
measures  would  be  reconsidered,  and  such  relief 
given  as  upon  consideration  should  be  thought 
reasonable. 

I  need  not  remark  that  there  is  not  much  in  such 
general  discourse;  but  I  could  then  obtain  nothing 
more  particular,  except  that  his  Lordship  expressed 
in  direct  terms  his  disapprobation  of  the  instruction 
for  exempting  the  colonies  from  taxation;  which, 
however,  was,  as  he  said,  in  confidence  to  me,  rely- 
ing that  no  public  mention  should  be  made  of  his 
opinion  on  that  head. 

In  the  meantime,  some  circumstances  are  working 
in  our  favor  with  regard  to  the  duties.  It  is  found 
by  the  last  year's  accounts  transmitted  by  the  com- 
missioners, that  the  balance  in  favor  of  Britain  is 
but   about   eighty-five   pounds,    after   paym.ent   of 
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salaries,  etc.,  exclusive  of  the  charge  of  a  fleet  to 
enforce  the  collection.  Then  it  is  observed  that  the 
India  Company  is  so  out  of  cash,  that  it  cannot  pay 
the  bills  drawn  upon  it,  and  its  other  debts ;  and  at 
the  same  time  so  out  of  credit,  that  the  Bank  does 
not  care  to  assist  them,  whence  they  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  lower  their  dividend;  the  appre- 
hension of  which  has  sunk  their  stock  from  two 
hundred  and  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
whereby  several  millions  of  property  are  annihilated, 
occasioning  private  bankruptcies  and  other  distress, 
besides  a  loss  to  the  public  treasury  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which  the  company 
are  not  to  pay  into  it  as  heretofore,  if  they  are  not 
able  to  keep  up  their  dividend  at  twelve  and  a  half. 
And,  as  they  have  at  the  same  time  tea  and  other 
India  goods  in  their  warehouses,  to  the  amount  of 
four  millions,  as  some  say,  for  which  they  want  a 
market,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  sold,  would  have 
kept  up  their  credit,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  re- 
marking in  all  companies  the  great  imprudence  of 
losing  the  American  market,  by  keeping  up  the  duty 
on  tea,  which  has  thrown  that  trade  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  French,  who, 
according  to  the  reports  and  letters  of  some  custom- 
house officers  in  America,  now  supply  by  smuggling, 
the  whole  continent,  not  with  tea  only,  but  accom- 
pany that  article  with  other  India  goods,  amounting, 
as  supposed,  in  the  whole  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  per  annum.  This  gives  some 
alarm,  and  begins  to  convince  people  more  and  more 
of  the  impropriety  of  quarrelling  with  America,  who 
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at  that  rate  might  have  taken  off  two  milHons  and 
a  half  of  those  goods  within  these  five  years  that 
the  combination  has  subsisted,  if  the  duty  had  not 
been  laid,  or  had  been  speedily  repealed. 

But  our  great  security  lies,  I  think,  in  our  growing 
strength,  both  in  numbers  and  wealth;  that  creates 
an  increasing  ability  of  assisting  this  nation  in  its 
wars,  which  will  make  us  more  respectable,  our 
friendship  more  valued,  and  our  enmity  feared; 
thence  it  will  soon  be  thought  proper  to  treat  us  not 
with  justice  only,  but  with  kindness,  and  thence  we 
may  expect  in  a  few  years  a  total  change  of  meas- 
ures with  regard  to  us ;  unless,  by  a  neglect  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  we  should  lose  all  martial  spirit,  and 
our  western  people  become  as  tame  as  those  in  the 
eastern  dominions  of  Britain,  when  we  may  expect 
the  same  oppressions;  for  there  is  much  truth  in 
the  Italian  saying.  Make  yourselves  sheep,  and  the 
wolves  will  eat  you.  In  confidence  of  this  coming 
change  in  our  favor,  I  think  our  prudence  is  mean- 
while to  be  quiet,  only  holding  up  our  rights  and 
claims  on  all  occasions  in  resolutions,  memorials,  and 
remonstrances ;  but  bearing  patiently  the  little  pres- 
ent notice  that  is  taken  of  them.  They  will  all  have 
their  weight  in  time,  and  that  time  is  at  no  great 
distance.  With  the  greatest  esteem,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 
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CCCCLXXII 

TO    MRS.    DEBORAH    FRANKLIN 

London,  6  January,  1773. 

My  Dear  Child: — I  feel  some  regard  for  this  6th 
of  January,  as  my  old  nominal  birthday,  though  the 
change  of  style  has  carried  the  real  day  forward  to 
the  17th,  when  I  shall  be,  if  I  live  till  then,  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age.  It  seems  but  the  other  day 
since  you  and  I  were  ranked  among  the  boys  and 
girls,  so  swiftly  does  time  fly!  We  have,  however, 
great  reason  to  be  thankful,  that  so  much  of  our 
lives  has  passed  so  happily;  and  that  so  great  a 
share  of  health  and  strength  remains,  as  to  render 
life  yet  comfortable. 

I  received  your  kind  letter  of  November  i6th  by 
Sutton.  The  apples  are  not  yet  come  on  shore,  but 
I  thank  you  for  them.  Captain  All  was  so  good  as 
to  send  me  a  barrel  of  excellent  ones,  which  serve 
me  in  the  meantime.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  all 
continue  well.  But  you  have  so  used  me  to  have 
something  pretty  about  the  boy,  that  I  am  a  little 
disappointed  in  finding  nothing  more  of  him  than 
that  he  is  gone  up  to  Burlington.  Pray  give  in  your 
next,  as  usual,  a  little  of  his  history. 

All  our  friends  here  are  pleased  with  your  remem- 
bering them,  and  send  their  love  to  you.  Give  mine 
to  all  that  inquire  concerning  me,  and  a  good  deal 
to  our  children.  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Debby,  your 
affectionate  husband, 

B.  Franklin. 
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CCCCLXXIII 

TO    JOSEPH    GALLOWAY,    ESQ. 

London,  6  January,  1773. 

Dear  Friend: — I  have  received  your  favors  of 
October  i8th  and  30th.  I  am  obliged  greatly  to 
you  and  Mr.  Rhodes  for  your  friendly  interposition 
in  the  affair  of  my  salary.  As  I  never  made  any 
bargain  with  the  House,  I  accept  thankfully  what- 
ever they  please  to  give  me,  and  shall  continue  to 
serve  them  as  long  as  I  can  afford  to  stay  here. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  my  other  agencies 
contribute  more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  but 
the  Jersey  allowance,  though  well  paid,  is  a  very 
small  one;  that  from  Georgia,  ;^ioo  only,  is  some 
years  in  arrear,  and  will  not  be  continued,  as  their 
appointment  is  by  a  yearly  act,  which,  I  am  told, 
the  governor  will  not  again  pass  with  my  name  in 
it;  and  from  Boston  I  have  never  received  a  far- 
thing, perhaps  never  shall,  as  their  governor  is 
instructed  to  pass  no  salary  to  an  agent  whose 
appointment  he  has  not  assented  to.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  an  almost  double  expense  of  living 
by  my  family  remaining  in  Philadelphia,  the  losses 
I  am  continually  suffering  in  my  affairs  there  through 
absence,  together  with  my  now  advanced  age,  I  feel 
renewed  inclinations  to  return  and  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  in  private  life,  having  had 
rather  more  than  my  share  of  public  bustle.  I  only 
wish  first  to  improve  a  little,  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  our  country,  the  favorable  appearances  aris- 
ing from  the  change  of  our  American  minister,  and 
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the  good  Hght  I  am  told  I  stand  in  with  the  suc- 
cessor. If  I  be  instrumental  in  [illegible]  things  in 
good  train,  with  a  prospect  of  their  [illegible]  on  a 
better  footing  than  they  have  had  for  some  years 
past,  I  shall  think  a  little  additional  time  well  spent, 
though  I  were  to  have  no  allowance  for  it  at  all. 

I  must,  however,  beg  you  will  not  think  of  retir- 
ing from  public  business.  You  are  yet  a  young  man, 
and  may  still  be  greatly  serviceable  to  your  country. 
It  would  be,  I  think,  something  criminal  to  bury 
in  private  retirement  so  early  all  the  usefulness  of 
so  much  experience  and  such  great  abilities.  The 
people  do  not  indeed  always  see  their  friends  in  the 
same  favorable  light;  they  are  sometimes  mistaken, 
and  sometimes  misled;  but  sooner  or  later  they 
come  right  again,  and  redouble  their  former  affec- 
tion. This,  I  am  confident,  will  happen  in  your 
case,  as  it  often  has  in  the  case  of  others.  There- 
fore, preserve  your  spirits  and  persevere,  at  least  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  a  boundary  I  once  fixed  for  myself, 
but  have  gone  beyond  it. 

I  am  afraid  the  bill,  Wilcocks  on  Col.  Alex.  John- 
stone, for  >^ 1 66  15  3I  must  be  returned  with  a  pro- 
test.    I  shall  know  in  a  day  or  two. 

I  shall  consult  Mr.  Jackson,  and  do  in  the  island 
affair  what  shall  be  thought  best  for  securing  your 
interest  and  that  of  all  concerned. 

By  our  spring  ships  I  shall  write  you  more  fully. 
At  present  I  can  only  add  that  I  am  with  unalter- 
able esteem  and  affection, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

B.  Franklin. 
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CCCCLXXIV 

TO    MRS.    DEBORAH    FRANKLIN 

London,  2  February,  1773. 

My  Dear  Child: — Since  my  last  I  have  got  the 
apples  on  shore,  and  they  come  out  very  good. 
Accept  my  best  thanks.  Mr.  Bache,  of  New  York, 
has  also  kindly  sent  me  two  barrels;  Capt.  Winn 
one,  and  Capt.  Falconer  one.  I  told  you  before 
that  Capt.  All  gave  me  one,  so  that  I  am  now  plen- 
tifully supplied. 

I  know  you  love  to  have  a  line  from  me  by  every 
packet,  so  I  write,  though  I  have  little  to  say,  hav- 
ing had  no  letter  from  you  since  my  last,  of  January 
6th. 

In  return  for  your  history  of  your  grandson,  I 
must  give  you  a  little  of  the  history  of  my  godson. 
He  is  now  twenty-one  months  old,  very  strong  and 
healthy,  begins  to  speak  a  little,  and  even  to  sing. 
He  was  with  us  a  few  days  last  week,  grew  fond  of 
me,  and  would  not  be  contented  to  sit  down  to 
breakfast  without  coming  to  call  pa,  rejoicing  when 
he  had  got  me  into  my  place.  When  seeing  me  one 
day  crack  one  of  the  Philadelphia  biscuits  into  my 
tea  with  the  nut-crackers,  he  took  another  and 
tried  to  do  the  same  with  the  tea- tongs.  It  makes 
me  long  to  be  at  home  to  play  with  Ben. 

My  love  to  him  and  our  children,  with  all  inquiring 
friends.  Mrs.  Stevenson  presents  her  affectionate 
respects,  and  Sally  her  duty. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Debby, 
Your  loving  husband, 

B.  Franklin. 
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CCCCLXXV 

TO    JOHN    BARTRAM 

London,  io  February,  1773. 

My  Dear  Good  Old  Friend: 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  turnip-seed  and  the 
rhubarb  grow  with  you,  and  that  the  turnip  is  ap- 
proved. It  may  be  depended  on,  that  the  rhubarb 
is  the  genuine  sort.  But,  to  have  the  root  in  perfec- 
tion, it  ought  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  in 
less  than  seven  years.  Herewith  I  send  you  a  few 
seeds  of  what  is  called  the  cabbage  turnip.  They 
say  that  it  will  stand  the  frost  of  the  severest  winter, 
and  so  make  a  fine  early  feed  for  cattle  in  the  spring, 
when  their  other  fodder  may  be  scarce.  I  send  also 
some  seed  of  the  Scotch  cabbage;  and  some  peas 
that  are  much  applauded  here,  but  I  forget  for  what 
purpose,  and  shall  inquire  and  let  you  know  in  my 

next. 

I  think  there  has  been  no  good  opportunity  of 
sending  your  medal  since  I  received  it,  till  now.  It 
goes  in  a  box  to  my  son  Bache,  with  the  seeds.  I 
wish  you  joy  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of 
your  eyes,  you  write  as  distinctly  as  ever.  With 
great  esteem  and  respect,  I  am,  my  dear  friend, 
yours  most  affectionately, 

B.  Franklin. 
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CCCCLXXVI 

TO    ANTHONY    BENEZET ' 

London,  io  February,  1773. 

Dear  Friend: — I  received  with  pleasure  yours  of 
September  13th,  as  it  informed  me  of  your  welfare. 
With  this  I  send  you  one  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts 
— the  largest  print  I  could  find.  I  thank  you  for 
the  four  copies  you  sent  me  of  your  translation  of 
the  French  book;  I  have  given  two  of  them  to 
friends  here,  whom  I  thought  the  subject  might  suit. 
I  have  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Sharpe,  and  we  shall  act  in  concert  in  the 
affair  of  slavery.  The  accounts  you  send  me  relat- 
ing to  Surinam  are  indeed  terrible.  Go  on  and  pros- 
per in  your  laudable  endeavors,  and  believe  me  ever, 
my  dear  friend, 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

B.  Franklin. 

I  send  you  a  few  copies  of  a  pamphlet  written  at 
Paris  by  a  well-wisher  to  our  country.  It  is  a  little 
system  of  morals  that  may  give  distinct  ideas  on 
that  subject  to  youth,  and  perhaps  on  that  account 
not  unfit  for  a  school-book.  I  will  send  you  more 
if  you  desire  it. 

I  An  active  philanthropist,  bom  at  St.  Quentin,  in  France,  of  Pro- 
testant parents,  who,  in  1715,  when  Anthony  was  two  years  old,  re- 
moved to  London,  where  they  became  Quakers,  and  to  Philadelphia  in 
1 731,  where  Anthony  died  May  4,  1784,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  brought  up  to  mercantile  pursuits,  which,  however,  he 
abandoned  in  1742,  and  became  an  instructor  in  a  school  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade,  founded  a  school  for  children  of  African  de- 
scent, and  left  his  property  to  it  upon  the  death  of  his  wife. 
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CCCCLXXVII 

TO    MESSRS.    ABEL    JAMES    AND    BENJAMIN    MORGAN 

London,  io  February,  1773. 

Gentlemen: — I  duly  received  your  favor  of 
[mutilated],  and  have,  after  a  long  delay,  got  the 
[silk?]  from  the  custom-house.  The  throwsters  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  it  there,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
bounty,  valued  it  at  fifteen  shillings  the  small  pound, 
the  whole  taken  together,  and  afterwards  wanted  to 
buy  it  of  me  at  that  price.  But  suspecting  their 
offer  to  be  too  low,  I  have  shown  it  to  others,  who 
say  it  is  much  undervalued.  Our  friend  Freeman 
advises  its  being  sold  by  auction  at  the  last,  and 
recommends  the  same  broker.  Every  one  I  have 
consulted  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He  will  have  a 
sale  about  April  next. 

The  Spitalfield's  silk  business  is  very  dead  at 
present.  The  enormous  paper  credit  which  circu- 
lated so  freely  some  time  since,  enabled  the  master 
manufacturers  to  employ  more  men  and  make  more 
goods  than  the  market  really  required,  and  the  blow 
such  credit  has  lately  received,  obHges  them  to  stop 
their  work  until  they  can  dispose  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  goods  on  hand,  which  some  say  is  enough  for 
a  twelvemonth  to  come. 

So  the  disbanded  workmen  are  starving,  though 
great  sums  are  collected  to  distribute  among  them 
in  charity.  Several  have  appHed  to  me  to  ship 
them  to  America,  but  having  no  account  that  such 
workmen  are  wanted  there,  I  was  obliged  to  refuse 
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them.  One  came  to  me  with  the  enclosed  letter, 
and  showed  me  several  written  characters  from  dif- 
ferent masters  he  had  worked  with,  all  strongly  in 
his  favor  for  ingenuity  and  skill  in  his  business,  as 
well  as  his  sobriety  and  industry.  He  was  a  Quaker, 
and  seemed  a  sensible  young  man,  so  that  I  was 
strongly  inclined  to  send  him,  till  I  understood  he 
had  a  wife  and  young  family,  which  would  make  it 
too  expensive,  though  he  said  his  wife  was  a  work- 
woman in  the  business,  and  one  child  could  also  be 
serviceable.  He  is  endeavoring  to  get  subscriptions 
to  pay  the  passage-money,  but  I  suppose  will  hardly 
succeed,  as  people  here  would  rather  maintain  the 
workmen  idle  for  a  while,  than  pay  toward  sending 
them  to  America. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  the  managers  for  their  pres- 
ent of  four  pounds  of  the  silk,  and  shall  consider 
what  purpose  I  can  apply  it  to  that  may  best  con- 
tribute to  the  encouragement  of  the  produce.  Please 
to  offer  them  my  thankful  acknowledgments,  and 
assure  them  of  my  most  faithful  services. 

With  great  esteem  and  respect,  I  am,  gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


CCCCLXXVni 


TO   JAMES    JOHNSTON 


London,  io  February,  1773. 

Sir: — I  received  your  letter  with  the  sample  of 
North  American  senna,  which  I  put  into  the  hands 
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of  a  friend  who  is  a  great  botanist  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  has  made  some  trial  of  it.  He  tells  me 
that  to  render  it  merchantable  here,  the  stalks 
should  be  picked  out,  and  the  leaves  packed  up 
neatly,  as  that  is  which  comes  from  the  Levant. 
Perhaps  among  your  druggists  you  might  see  some 
of  those  packages  and  so  inform  yourself  of  the 
manner.  He  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience 
of  it  to  be  decisive  in  his  opinion  of  its  qualities  in 
comparison  with  other  senna,  but  thinks  it  likely 
that  it  may  answer  the  same  purposes.  Of  the  qual- 
ity that  may  be  in  demand  here,  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  no  intelligence. 

I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


CCCCLXXIX 

TO    WILLIAM    FRANKLIN 

London,  14  February,  1773. 

Dear  Son: — The  opposition  are  now  attacking 
the  ministry  on  the  St.  Vincent's  affair,  which  is  gen- 
erally condemned  here,  and  some  think  Lord  Hills- 
borough will  be  given  up,  as  the  adviser  of  that 
expedition.  But,  if  it  succeeds,  perhaps  all  will 
blow  over.  The  ministry  are  more  embarrassed 
with  the  India  affairs.  The  continued  refusal  of 
North  America  to  take  tea  from  hence,  has  brought 
infinite  distress  on  the  company.  They  imported 
great  quantities  in  faith  that  that  agreement  could 
not  hold ;   and  now  they  can  neither  pay  their  debts 
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nor  dividends ;  their  stock  has  sunk  to  the  annihilat- 
ing near  three  millions  of  their  property,  and  govern- 
ment will  lose  its  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year ;  while  their  teas  lie  on  hand.  The  bankruptcies 
brought  on  partly  by  this  means  have  given  such  a 
shock  to  credit  as  has  not  been  experienced  here 
since  the  South  Sea  year.  And  this  has  affected  the 
great  manufacturers  so  much  as  to  obhge  them  to 
discharge  their  hands,  and  thousands  of  Spitalfields 
and  Manchester  weavers  are  now  starving,  or  sub- 
sisting on  charity.  Blessed  effects  of  pique,  and 
passion  in  government,  which  should  have  no  pas- 
sions.   Yours,  etc.,' 

B.  Franklin. 

I  When  the  bill  imposing  a  tax  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colors 
was  repealed  the  ministry  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea 
from  one  shilling  to  threepence  a  pound,  thus  easing  the  colonies,  as 
they  said,  of  ninepence  on  a  pound.  But,  at  the  same  time.  Lord 
North  avowed  the  object  of  retaining  this  threepenny  tax  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  and  maintaining  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies.  He  said  that  "he  even  wished  to  have  repealed  the 
whole,  if  it  could  have  been  done  without  giving  up  that  absolute  right; 
that  he  should,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  contend  for  taxing  America; 
but,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  behavior  of  the  Americans  had  by  no 
means  been  such  as  to  merit  such  favor;  neither  did  he  think  a  total 
repeal  would  quell  the  troubles  there,  as  experience  had  shown  that, 
to  lay  taxes  when  America  was  qxoiet,  and  repeal  them  when  America 
was  in  flames,  only  added  fresh  claims  to  those  people  on  every  occa- 
sion." And  he  added,  in  speaking  of  the  non-importation  agreements 
in  the  colonies:  "North  America,  from  its  natural  situation,  and  the 
deamess  of  labor,  would  be  many  years  before  it  could  supply  itself 
with  manufactures;  therefore  there  was  not  so  much  to  fear  from 
their  resolutions  as  the  nation  imagined." — Debrett's  Parliamentary 
Debates,  Vol.  V.,  p.  254.  With  these  views  he  retained  the  threepence 
a  pound  on  tea,  and  the  East  India  Company  was  induced  to  make 
large  importations  for  the  American  market;  but  the  people  held  to 
their  resolutions,  resisted  the  tax,  and  defeated  the  sales,  thus  bringing 
heavy  losses  upon  the  company. 
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CCCCLXXX 

TO  HUMPHREY  MARSHALL  ON  THE  SPOTS  IN  THE  SUN 
DR.    WILSON'S    NEW    HYPOTHESIS 

London,  14  February,  1773. 

Sir: — A  considerable  time  after  its  arrival,  I  re- 
ceived the  box  of  seeds  you  sent  me  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  with  your  observations  on  spots  in  the 
stm.  The  seeds  I  distributed  among  some  of  my 
friends  who  are  curious;  accept  my  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments for  them.  The  observations  I  com- 
municated to  our  astronomers  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  are  much  pleased  with  them,  and  hand  them 
about  from  one  to  another ;  so  that  I  have  had  little 
opportunity  of  examining  them  myself,  they  not 
being  yet  returned  to  me. 

Here  are  various  opinions  about  the  solar  spots. 
Some  think  them  vast  clouds  of  smoke  and  soot 
arising  from  the  consuming  fuel  on  the  surface, 
which  at  length  take  fire  again  on  their  edges,  con- 
suming and  daily  diminishing  till  they  totally  disap- 
pear. Others  think  them  spots  of  the  surface,  in 
which  the  fire  has  been  extinguished,  and  which  by 
degrees  is  rekindled.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that,  though  large  spots  are  seen  gradually  to  be- 
come small  ones,  no  one  has  observed  a  small  spot 
gradually  become  a  large  one;  at  least  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  met  with  such  an  observation.  If 
this  be  so,  it  should  seem  they  are  suddenly  formed 
of  their  full  size;  and  perhaps,  if  there  were  more 
such  constant  and  dihgent  observers  as  you,  some 
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might  happen  to  be  observing  at  the  instant  such  a 
spot  was  formed,  when  the  appearances  might  give 
some  ground  of  conjecture  by  what  means  they  were 
formed. 

The  professor  of  astronomy  at  Glasgow,  Dr.  Wil- 
son, has  a  new  hypothesis.  It  is  this:  that  the  sun 
is  a  globe  of  solid  matter,  all  combustible,  perhaps, 
but  whose  surface  only  is  actually  on  fire  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  and  all  below  that  depth  imkindled,  like 
a  log  of  wood,  whose  surface  to  half  an  inch  deep 
may  be  burning  coal,  while  all  within  remains  wood. 
Then  he  supposes,  by  some  explosion  similar  to  our 
earthquakes,  the  burning  part  may  be  blown  away 
from  a  particular  district,  leaving  bc.x'e  the  unkindled 
part  below,  which  then  appears  a  spot,  and  only 
lessens  as  the  fluid  burning  matter  by  degrees  flows  in 
upon  it  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  covers  or  rekindles  it. 

He  founds  this  opinion  in  certain  appearances  of 
the  edges  of  the  spots  as  they  turn  under  the  sun's 
disk,  or  emerge  again  on  the  other  side;  for,  if  there 
are  such  hollows  in  the  stm's  face  as  he  supposes  and 
the  bright  border  round  their  edges  be  the  fluid 
burning  matter  flowing  down  the  banks  into  the 
hollow,  it  will  follow  that,  while  a  spot  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  sun's  disk,  the  eye,  looking  directly 
upon  the  whole,  may  discern  that  border  all  round; 
but  when  the  hollow  is  moved  round  to  near  the 
edge  of  the  disk,  then,  though  the  eye  which  now 
views  it  aslant  can  see  full  the  farthest  bank,  yet 
that  which  is  nearest  is  hidden,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished; and  when  the  same  spot  comes  to 
emerge  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun,  the  bank 
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which  before  was  visible  is  now  concealed,  and  that 
concealed  which  before  was  visible,  gradually  chang- 
ing, however,  till  the  spot  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
disk,  when  the  bank  all  round  may  be  seen  as  before. 
Perhaps  your  telescope  may  be  scarce  strong  enough 
to  observe  this.  If  it  is,  I  wish  to  know  whether  you 
find  the  same  appearances.  When  your  observa- 
tions are  returned  to  me,  and  I  have  considered 
them,  I  shall  lodge  them  among  the  papers  of  the 
Society,  and  let  you  know  their  sentiments. 
With  great  esteem  and  regard,  I  am, 

B.  Franklin. 


CCCCLXXXI 


TO    WM.    MARSHALL 


London,  14  February,  1773. 

Reverend  Sir: — I  duly  received  your  respected 
letter  of  October  30th,  and  am  very  sensible  of  the 
propriety  and  equity  of  the  act  passed  to  indulge 
your  friends  in  their  scruples,  relating  to  the  mode 
of  taking  an  oath,  which  you  plead  for  so  ably  by 
numerous  reasons.  That  act,  with  others,  has  now 
been  sometime  laid  before  his  Majesty  in  council.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  any  objection  to  it;  but  if 
such  should  arise,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  remove 
them,  and  obtain  the  royal  assent.  Believe  me. 
Reverend  Sir,  to  have  the  warmest  wishes  for  the 
increase  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty  through- 
out the  world;  and  that  I  am,  with  great  regard, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 
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CCCCLXXXII 

TO    MRS.    DEBORAH    FRANKLIN 

London,  14  February,  1773. 

My  Dear  Child: — I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days 
since  by  the  packet.  In  a  box  directed  to  Mr. 
Bache,  I  sent  a  striped  cotton  and  silk  gown  for  you, 
of  a  mantifacture  now  much  the  mode  here.  There 
is  another  for  Sally.  People  line  them  with  some 
old  silk  gown,  and  they  look  very  handsome.  There 
goes  also  a  bedstead  for  Sally,  sent  on  Capt.  All's 
telling  Mrs.  Stevenson  that  you  wished  it  had  been 
sent  with  the  bed.  She  sends  also  some  little  things 
for  Benny  Boy. 

Now,  having  nothing  very  material  to  add,  let  us 
trifle  a  little.  The  fine  large  gray  squirrel  you  sent, 
who  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  bishop's  family,  is 
dead.  He  had  got  out  of  his  cage  in  the  country, 
rambled,  and  was  rambling  over  a  common  three 
miles  from  home,  when  he  met  a  man  with  a  dog. 
The  dog  pursuing  him,  he  fled  to  the  man  for  pro- 
tection ;  running  up  to  his  shoulder,  who  shook  him 
off,  and  set  the  dog  on  him,  thinking  him  to  be,  as 
he  said  afterwards,  some  varment  or  other.  So  poor 
Mungo,  as  his  mistress  called  him,  died.  To  amuse 
you  a  little,  and  nobody  out  of  your  own  house,  I 
enclose  you  a  little  correspondence  between  her  and 
me  on  the  melancholy  occasion.  Skugg,  you  must 
know  is  a  common  name  by  which  all  squirrels  are 
called  here,  as  all  cats  are  called  Puss.  Miss  Georgi- 
anna  is  the  bishop's  youngest  daughter  but  one. 
There  are  five  in  all.     Mungo  was  buried  in  the 
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garden,  and  the  enclosed  epitaph  put  upon  his  monu- 
ment.    So  much  for  squirrels/ 

My  poor  cousin  Walker,  in  Buckinghamshire,  is  a 
lacemaker.  She  was  ambitious  of  presenting  you 
and  Sally  with  some  netting  of  her  work,  but  as  I 
knew  she  could  not  afford  it,  I  chose  to  pay  for  it  at 
her  usual  price,  3/6  per  yard.  It  goes  also  in  the 
box.  I  name  the  price  that,  if  it  does  not  suit  you 
to  wear  it,  you  may  know  how  to  dispose  of  it. 

I  have  desired  Miss  Haydock  to  repay  you  the 
£8  6s.  sterling,  which  I  have  laid  out  for  her  here 
on  account  of  her  silk.  I  think  it  is  not  the  color 
she  desired.  I  suppose  her  relation,  Mrs.  Forster, 
who  took  the  management  of  it,  will  give  her  the 
reason. 

My  love  to  Sally  and  the  dear  boy.  I  am  ever 
your  affectionate  husband, 

B.  Franklin. 


CCCCLXXXIII 

TO    JOSIAH    DAVENPORT 

London,  14  February,  1773. 

Loving  Cousin: — I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  your 
failing  in  your  business.  I  hear  you  now  keep  a 
little  shop,  and  therefore  send  you  four  dozen  of 
Evans'  maps,  which,  if  you  can  sell,  you  are  wel- 
come to  apply  the  money  towards  clothing  your 
boys,  or  to  any  other  purpose.  Enoch  seems  a  solid, 
sensible  lad,  and  I  hope  will  do  well.  If  you  will  be 
advised  [illegible],  think  of  any  place  in  the  post- 

I  See  this  letter  xinder  date  of  September  26,  1772. 
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office.  The  money  you  [illegible]  will  slip  through 
your  fingers,  and  you  will  run  behindhand  imper- 
ceptibly, when  your  securities  must  suffer,  or  your 
employers.  I  grow  too  old  to  run  such  risks,  and 
therefore  wish  you  to  propose  nothing  more  of  the 
kind  to  me.  I  have  been  hurt  too  much  by  endeav- 
oring to  help  Cousin  Ben  Mecom.  I  have  no  opinion 
of  the  punctuality  of  cousins.  They  are  apt  to  take 
liberties  with  relations  they  would  not  take  with 
others,  from  a  confidence  that  a  relation  will  not 
sue  them,  and  though  I  believe  you  now  resolve  and 
intend  well  in  case  of  such  an  appointment,  I  can 
have  no  dependence  that  some  imexpected  misfor- 
tune or  difficulty  will  not  embarrass  your  affairs  and 
render  you  again  insolvent.  Don't  take  this  unkind. 
It  is  better  to  be  thus  free  with  you  than  to  give 
you  expectations  that  cannot  be  answered.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  you  in  some  business  that 
would  require  neither  stock  nor  credit  and  yet  might 
afford  a  comfortable  subsistence,  being  ever,  your 
affectionate  cousin, 

B.  Franklin. 


CCCCLXXXIV 

TO    JOSEPH    GALLOWAY,    ESQ. 

London,  14  February,  1773. 

Dear  Friend: — I  wrote  to  you  the  6th  of  last 
month  in  answer  to  your  favors  of  October  i8th  and 
30th ;  since  which  I  have  no  line  from  you,  the  New 
York  January  packet  not  being  yet  arrived. 
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The  bill  on  Col.  Johnstone,  which  I  mentioned  as 
likely  to  be  protested,  is  since  paid.  The  gentleman 
trifled  about  it  a  good  deal;  first  refused  to  accept 
it,  then  came  to  me  and  desired  it  might  be  sent  to 
him  again  and  he  would  accept  it;  then  when  it 
became  due  he  wanted  longer  time.  The  drawer,  I 
think,  should  be  informed  of  this,  that  he  may  be 
cautious.  The  man  seems  honestly  disposed,  but 
appears  embarrassed  in  his  money  affairs.  This,  in- 
deed, is  at  present  a  more  common  case  than  usual, 
owing  [illegible]  the  great  blow  paper  credit  has  re- 
ceived, which  first  fell  upon  the  India  Company, 
and  by  degrees  became  general.  Hence,  a  great 
stop  of  employment  among  the  manufacturers, 
added  to  the  mischiefs  mentioned  in  mine  of  Decem- 
ber 2d,  of  which  retaining  the  duty  on  tea  in  Amer- 
ica, and  thereby  the  loss  of  that  market,  are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  the  cause.  The  ministry  now 
would  have  the  company  save  its  honor  by  petition- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  that  duty;  and  the  company 
has  it  under  consideration.  They  see  government 
will  be  obliged,  for  its  own  sake,  to  support  them, 
and  therefore  must  repeal  the  duty,  whether  they 
petition  for  it  or  not,  and  't  is  said  they  are  not 
willing  to  ask  it  as  a  favor,  lest  that  should  be  made 
a  foundation  for  some  additional  demand  upon  them. 
A  fine  hobble  they  are  all  got  into  by  their  unjust 
and  blimdering  politics  with  regard  to  the  colonies. 

I  thank  you  for  proposing  the  two  members  I 
mentioned.  I  have  now  some  others  to  propose, 
viz. :  Dr.  Barbeu  Dubourg  of  Paris,  a  man  of  very 
extensive  learning  and  an  excellent  philosopher,  who 
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is  ambitious  of  the  honor,  as  is  Lord  Stanhope  for 
himself  and  son,  Lord  Mahon,  who  will  be  proposed 
by  Dr.  de  Normandy;  there  is  also  Mr.  Sam'l  Dun, 
a  very  ingenious  mathematician  and  universal  me- 
chanic, very  fond  of  America,  and  would  be  an 
acquisition  if  we  could  get  him  there  and  employ 
him;  he  writes  to  the  society,  and  is  also  very  desir- 
ous of  the  honor.  There  is  another  gentleman,  who, 
I  believe,  would  be  pleased  with  it,  though  he  has 
not  mentioned  it ;  I  mean  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  It  is  usual  for  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  always  to  choose  the 
president  of  the  English  Royal  Society  one  of  their 
foreign  members,  and  it  is  well  taken  here  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  I  think  it  would  also  be  well 
taken  by  the  society  if  you  should  choose  him.  By 
the  way,  is  the  ten  shillings  a  year  expected  of  for- 
eign members?  I  have  been  asked  that  question. 
Here  no  contribution  is  yet  taken  of  them.  I  send 
the  society  some  printed  pieces  that  will  be  indeed 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
here ;  but  as  that  will  not  come  out  till  midsummer, 
it  may  be  agreeable  to  have  them  sooner. 

Enclosed  I  send  an  account  of  the  presenting  two 
more  of  your  acts  to  the  king  in  council;  as  yet  I 
hear  of  no  objection  to  any  of  the  former  thirty,  of 
which  I  sent  a  Hst  per  January  packet  as  presented 
December  2  2d. 

With  unalterable  attachment,  I  am  ever,  my  dear 
friend,  yours  most  affectionately, 

B.  Franklin. 
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CCCCLXXXV 

FROM    M.    DE    SAUSSURE  ' 

Naples,  23  February,  1773. 

Sir: — I  have  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
the  two  letters,  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
write  to  me;  the  one  of  October  the  8th,  the  other 
of  December  ist.  As  they  were  both  addressed  to 
me  at  Geneva,  and  as  I  left  that  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October  to  come  to  Italy  to  pass  the  winter, 
they  reached  me  very  late,  and  I  have  thus  been 
debarred  the  privilege  of  showing  you,  by  a  prompt 
reply,  how  much  I  feel  flattered  by  the  honor  of 
your  correspondence.  The  letter  on  the  action  of 
pointed  conductors,  and  the  accompanying  Essay, 
contain  experiments  and  reasonings  perfectly  con- 
clusive, and  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  utility 
of  these  ingenious  preservatives. 

If  I  had  been  acquainted  with  these  new  experi- 
ments, I  should  have  made  use  of  them  with  great 
advantage  in  a  short  apologetic  memoir,  which  I 
published  in  October,  1771,  for  the  information  of 
some  people  who  were  terrified  at  a  conductor  which 
I  had  erected  at  Geneva  before  the  house  I  lived  in. 
This  memoir,  however,  met  with  the  desired  success. 
It  reassured  everybody,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
watching  the  electricity  from  the  clouds  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  last  summer.  Several  persons 
even  followed  this  example,  and  raised  conductors 
either  upon    their  houses  or  before  them.    M.   de 

I  M.  de  Saussure  was  the  well-known  professor  at  Geneva,  celebrated 
for  his  philosophical  writings,  and  for  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc. — Ed. 
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Voltaire  was  one  of  the  first.  He  does  the  same 
justice  to  your  theory  that  he  did  to  that  of  the 
immortal  Newton. 

The  project  of  the  Royal  Society  is  well  worthy  of 
the  zeal  of  that  illustrious  body  for  the  advancement 
of  useful  knowledge ;  and  I  should  be  much  pleased 
if  I  could  in  any  way  aid  them  in  the  execution  of 
this  project.'  Had  I  been  at  Geneva,  I  should  have 
made  it  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  take  a  journey 
to  the  mountains  in  the  neighborhood,  to  ascertain 
with  precision  the  dimensions  of  the  mountains  and 
valleys  which  I  thought  best  suited  for  the  execution 
of  this  design.  I  do  not  beheve,  however,  that, 
among  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  there  is 
any  place  exactly  suited  to  give  certain  information 
on  the  subject  to  which  their  researches  are  directed. 
In  the  Jura,  there  is  no  summit  sufficiently  high, 
since  the  Dole,  the  mountain  which  rises  highest 
above  the  level  of  our  lake,  does  not  reach  seven 
hundred  toises  above  this  level. 

Then  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Jura,  as  well 
as  the  Alps,  form  continued  chains  of  mountains,  all 
connected  together,  or,  at  least,  situated  at  very 
short  distances  from  each  other.  There  is  no  single 
mountain,  or,  at  least,  I  know  of  none,  of  sufficient 
height.  You  often  find  deep  valleys,  surrounded  by 
high  mountains,   but  behind  these   mountains  are 

I  To  ascertain  the  lateral  attraction  of  mountains,  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  upon  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation.  On  this  subject,  it  would  seem.  Dr.  Franklin 
had  written  to  request  the  aid  of  M.  de  Saussure,  who  had  bestowed 
much  time  and  attention  in  observing  the  geological  structure  and 
formation  of  the  mountains  of  the  Alps. 

VOL.  VI.  — 6. 
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other  valleys  and  other  mountains,  so  that  the  devia- 
tions which  might  be  observed  in  the  plumb-line, 
would  be  the  complex  effect  of  the  combined  attrac- 
tions of  all  these  mountains ;  and,  in  order  to  deduce 
from  them  a  comparison  between  the  density  of  the 
earth  and  that  of  these  mountains,  much  labor  and 
many  calculations  would  be  required.  As  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  it  appears  to  me  that  some  large 
rock,  rising  out  of  the  open  sea,  like  the  Peak  of 
Tenerifife,  would  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  this 
attempt. 

The  memoir  upon  this  subject,  which  you  did  me 
the  honor  to  send,  I  have  transmitted  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope, at  Geneva,  that  he  may  confer  respecting  it 
with  M.  de  Luc,  who,  having  attended  particularly 
to  the  height  of  mountains,  in  connection  with  his 
observations  of  the  barometer,  is  the  best  man  in 
the  world  to  give  valuable  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  now,  doubtless,  well  known  that  Signor 
Beccaria  of  Turin,  who  has  measured  a  degree  of 
the  meridian  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  great  deviations  of  the 
plumb-line,  and  would  thus  be  enabled  to  furnish 
useful  hints  to  the  Royal  Society. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  often  seeing  here  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  who  has  the  kindness  to  take  me  to 
the  most  interesting  places  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Naples,  those  which  establish  his  theory  of  volcanoes 
ancient  and  modern,  and  prove  that  the  whole  Bay 
of  Naples,  from  the  sea  to  the  Apennines,  has  been 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  subter 
ranean  fires,  and  is  thus  the  product  of  volcanoes 
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rather  than  the  theatre  of  their  ravages.  We  are 
also  much  devoted  to  electricity.  The  little  ma- 
chine, which  Mr.  Naime  made  for  him,  is  really- 
excellent,  and  much  the  best  they  have  ever  had  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  knowing 
that  I  had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you,  has  requested 
me  to  present  his  compliments. 

I  regret  extremely  that  I  was  not  at  Geneva  to 
receive  M.  de  Normandy.  I  should  have  been  de- 
lighted to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  prove  to  you 
how  highly  I  value  your  recommendation.  If  you 
have  any  commands  for  me  in  Naples,  I  shall  still  be 
able  to  receive  them  here,  and  you  may  address 
them  to  Sir  William  Hamilton.  We  propose  to  try 
together  some  experiments  on  the  electricity  of  the 
vapors  of  Vesuvius,  although,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
regard  them  merely  as  conductors,  which  establish  a 
communication  between  the  earth  and  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  also  done  me  the  kind- 
ness to  invite  me  to  witness  some  experiments  he  has 
tried  with  the  torpedo.  These  experiments  are  not 
decisive,  because  the  fishes  we  had  were  small,  and 
gave  only  slight  shocks,  but  no  sign  whatever  of 
electricity  appeared.  We  are  waiting  for  some  larger 
ones,  in  order  to  continue  this  investigation,  according 
to  the  mode  which  you  have  yourself  marked  out. 

Accept  my  assurances  of  the  high  consideration 
and  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir,  etc., 

De  Saussure. 
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CCCCLXXXVI 

TO    MR.    GOLDEN 

London,  3  March,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  yours  of  January  7th,  en- 
closing a  bill,  Ritchie  on  Hyndman,  Lancaster,  «& 
Co.,  for  ;i^ioo,  which  I  hope  will  be  paid.    We  have 
had  too  many  bad  ones  of  late. 
I  am,  with  great  regard. 

Your  most  obedient,  himible  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


CCCCLXXXVII 

from    JOHN    WINTHROP 

Cambridge,  New  England,  4  March,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  favor  of  September 
1 8th.  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  Dr.  Priestley's 
piece  on  impregnating  water  with  fixed  air.  If  this 
should  prove  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  sea-scurvy, 
it  would  be  indeed  a  most  important  discovery.  I 
am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  that  Dr.  Priestley 
is  so  poorly  provided  for,  while  so  many  are  rolling 
about  here  in  gilt  chariots,  with  very  ample  stipends. 
I  admire  his  comprehensive  genius,  his  perspicuity 
and  vigor  of  composition,  his  indefatigable  applica- 
tion, and  his  free,  independent  spirit,  and  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  do  him  any  kind  of  service.  It 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  him  well  settled 
in  America;  though  indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  can  prosecute  his  learned  labors  to  greater  advan- 
tage in  England.  A  man  of  his  abilities  would  do 
honor  to  any  of  the  colleges.    At  present  there   is 
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no  vacancy  among  them;  but  if  there  were,  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  you  judge  perfectly  right,  that  his  religious 
principles  would  hardly  be  thought  orthodox  enough. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  they  would  do  at  the 
Rhode  Island  College,  any  more  than  in  the  others. 
That  college  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Baptists, 
and  intended  to  continue  so,  and  I  never  understood 
that  Dr.  Priestley  was  of  their  persuasion.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  but  hope  that  his  great  and  just  repu- 
tation will  procure  something  valuable  for  him,  and 
adequate  to  his  merit. 

I  have  looked  over  his  treatise  of  Optics,  which 
you  were  so  good  as  to  present  to  our  library,  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  met  with  many  articles,  espe- 
cially from  the  foreign  publications,  which  were  new 
to  me.  It  is  indeed  a  most  noble  collection  of  every 
thing  relating  to  that  science. 

In  my  last  I  ventured  to  mention  a  little  slip  con- 
cerning the  satellites  of  Saturn.  It  would  be  miracu- 
lous if,  in  so  large  a  work  collected  from  such  a 
number  of  books  and  on  such  a  variety  of  matters, 
there  should  not  be  many  such.  I  noted  the  few 
that  occurred  to  me  in  the  chapters  taken  from  those 
authors  I  was  most  acquainted  with,  and  beg  leave 
to  enclose  a  list  of  the  principal  of  them.  There  are 
not  above  two  or  three  of  them  that  are  of  any  con- 
sequence; however,  such  as  it  is,  the  list  is  at  Dr. 
Priestley's  service,  if  you  think  it  worth  sending  to 
him.  It  may  help  to  remove  a  few  trifling  inac- 
curacies from  that  valuable  work. 

I  have  enclosed  the  newspaper  you  mention,  that 
gave  an  account  of  the  thunder-storm  we  had  here 
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a  few  years  ago.  As  you  are  collecting  facts  on  this 
subject,  I  looked  over  my  old  almanacs  where  I  had 
made  some  memoranda  relating  to  your  admirable 
lightning  bells.  I  think  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  transcribe  them  all,  nor  can  I  collect  any  thing 
from  them  but  what  is  commonly  known.  In  gen- 
eral, it  seems  that  the  bells  hardly  ever  ring  in  the 
summer  without  a  shower;  they  sometimes  ring 
when  there  is  no  thunder  or  lightning,  but  do  not 
always  ring  when  there  is.  When  there  is  a  thunder- 
shower,  they  generally  ring  most  briskly  while  the 
cloud  is  yet  at  some  distance,  and  cease  as  soon  as 
it  rains  hard.  In  winter  they  frequently  ring  briskly 
in  snow-storms,  and  twice  they  have  done  so  after 
the  weather  was  cleared  up,  and  while  the  new- 
fallen  snow  was  driving  about  with  the  wind,  as  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  already  to  publish. 

In  looking  for  the  newspaper  before  mentioned,  I 
met  with  another,  which  gives  an  account  of  damage 
done  by  lightning  in  some  places  in  Connecticut  in 
1 77 1.  As  perhaps  you  have  not  seen  it,  I  enclose  it 
with  the  other;  also  a  letter  sent  me  with  another 
account.  In  my  almanacs  I  found  also  a  few  min- 
utes relating  to  some  uncommon  appearances  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis.  I  do  not  know  that  they  can  be 
of  any  use,  but  if  they  will  afford  you  the  least  amuse- 
ment I  will  readily  transcribe  them. 

In  addition  to  my  newspaper  account  I  would 
mention  that  besides  the  strokes  of  lightning  on  the 
college  and  the  elm-tree,  July  2,  1768,  there  was 
another  discharge  that  afternoon  on  a  cornfield,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  college  towards  the  south- 
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east.  It  spoiled  the  com,'  which  was  of  some 
height,  in  a  circle  of  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
That  near  the  centre  was  burnt  down  to  the  roots, 
as  I  was  informed  by  the  owner.  I  did  not  hear  of 
it  till  some  days  after,  and  when  I  saw  the  place  it 
had  been  replanted  with  cabbages.  The  com  near 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  was  only  scorched, 
and  I  saw  the  leaves  withered  and  drooping.  The 
place  struck  was  about  midway  between  a  tree  on 
one  side  and  the  well-pole  and  chimney  of  the  house 
on  the  other,  and  as  I  judge  about  eighty  feet  dis- 
tant from  each ;  and  there  was  nothing  near  so  high 
on  the  other  sides  for  a  considerable  distance.  Hence, 
their  protection  did  not  extend  eighty  feet.  If  a 
person  had  been  standing  in  that  com,  I  suppose 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  killed. 
And  therefore  a  person  in  the  midst  of  an  open  plain 
is  by  no  means  secure  from  the  stroke  of  lightning. 
The  best  security  seems  to  be  to  have  something 
high,  as  a  tree,  for  example,  near  him,  but  not  too 
near;  perhaps  from  thirty  or  forty  to  ten  or  fifteen 
feet,  or  rather  to  be  near  two  such  trees. 
I  am,  etc., 

John  Winthrop. 

CCCCLXXXVIII 

TO    MRS.    JAMES    MECOM 

London,  9  March,  1773. 

Dear  Sister: — I  received  your  kind  letter  of  De- 
cember 30th,  and  rejoice  to  find  you  were  well.     I 

'  Indian  com,  or  maise,  which  is  most  commonly  planted  in  this 
neighborhood. 
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may,  possibly,  have  the  greater  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  before  the  year  is  out.  I  have  desired  Cousin 
Williams  to  give  you  the  money  he  may  recover 
from  Hall.  I  would  only  mention  to  you  that  when 
I  was  in  Boston  in  175  [mutilated]  brother  John  then 
living,  an  old  man,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
applied  to  me  with  a  bond  of  our  father's  of  about 
fifteen  or  seventeen  pounds,  if  I  remember  right, 
desiring  I  would  pay  it,  which  I  declined,  with  this 
answer,  that  as  I  had  never  received  any  thing  from 
the  estate,  I  did  not  think  myself  obliged  to  pay  any 
of  the  debts.  But  I  had  another  reason,  which  was 
that  I  thought  the  care  of  those  matters  belonged 
more  properly  to  my  brother.  If  you  know  that 
person,  I  wish  you  would  now,  out  of  Hall's  money, 
pay  that  debt;  for  I  remember  his  mildness  on  the 
occasion  with  some  regard. 

My  love  to  Jenny.     I  am  ever, 
Your  affectionate  brother, 

B.  Franklin. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  Capt.  Jenkins,  but  will  inquire 
him  out  when  I  next  go  to  the  city. 


CCCCLXXXIX 

TO   THOMAS    GUSHING 


London,  9  March,  1773. 

Sir: — I  did  myself  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  on 
the  2d  of  December  and  the  5th  of  January  past. 
Since  which  I  have  received  your  favor  of  November 
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28th,  enclosing  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Town 
of  Boston,  which  I  have  reprinted  here,  with  a  pre- 
face.    Herewith  I  send  you  a  few  copies. 

Governor  Hutchinson's  speech,  at  the  opening  of 
your  January  session,  has  been  printed  and  indus- 
triously circulated  here  by  (as  I  think)  the  minis- 
terial people,  which  I  take  to  be  no  good  sign.  The 
Assembly's  answer  to  it  is  not  yet  arrived,  and,  in 
the  meanwhile,  it  seems  to  make  impression  on  the 
minds  of  many  not  well  acquainted  with  the  dispute. 
The  tea  duty,  however,  is  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  for  a  repeal,  on  a  petition  from  the  East 
India  Company,  and  no  new  measures  have  been 
talked  of  against  America,  or  are  likely  to  be  taken 
during  the  present  session.  I  was  therefore  prepar- 
ing to  return  home  by  the  spring  ships,  but  have  been 
advised  by  our  friends  to  stay  till  the  session  is  over ; 
as  the  commission  sent  to  Rhode  Island,  and  dis- 
contents in  your  province,  with  the  correspondence 
of  the  towns,  may  possibly  give  rise  to  something 
here,  when  my  being  on  the  spot  may  be  of  use  to 
our  country.  I  conclude  to  stay  a  little  longer.  In 
the  meantime  I  must  hope  that  great  care  will  be 
taken  to  keep  our  people  quiet;  since  nothing  is 
more  wished  for  by  our  enemies  than,  by  insurrec- 
tions, we  should  give  a  good  pretence  for  increasing 
the  military  among  us  and  putting  us  under  more 
severe  restraints.  And  it  must  be  evident  that,  by 
our  rapidly  increasing  strength,  we  shall  soon  be- 
come of  so  much  importance  that  none  of  our  just 
claims  of  privilege  will  be,  as  heretofore,  unattended 
to,  nor  any  security  we  can  wish  for  our  rights  be 
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denied  us.     With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


CCCCXC 


TO    M.    DUBOURG 


London,  io  March,  1773. 

Sir: — As  to  the  magnetism  which  seems  produced 
by  electricity,  my  real  opinion  is  that  these  two 
powers  of  nature  have  no  affinity  with  each  other, 
and  that  the  apparent  production  of  magnetism  is 
purely  accidental.  The  matter  may  be  explained 
thus: 

I  St.     The  earth  is  a  great  magnet. 

2dly.  There  is  a  subtile  fluid,  called  the  magnetic 
fluid,  which  exists  in  all  ferruginous  bodies,  equally 
attracted  by  all  their  parts,  and  equally  diffused 
through  their  whole  substance;  at  least  where  the 
equilibrium  is  not  disturbed  by  a  power  superior  to 
the  attraction  of  the  iron. 

3dly.  This  natural  quantity  of  the  magnetic 
fluid,  which  is  contained  in  a  given  piece  of  iron, 
may  be  put  in  motion  so  as  to  be  more  rarefied  in  one 
part  and  more  condensed  in  another;  but  it  cannot 
be  withdrawn  by  any  force  that  we  are  yet  made 
acquainted  with,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  in  a  nega- 
tive state,  at  least  relatively  to  its  natural  quantity; 
neither  can  it  be  introduced  so  as  to  put  the  iron 
into  a  positive  state,  or  render  it  plus.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  magnetism  differs  from  electricity. 
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4thly.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  allows  the  magnetic 
fluid  which  it  contains  to  be  put  in  motion  by  a 
moderate  force;  so  that,  being  placed  in  a  line  with 
the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  it  immediately  ac- 
quires the  properties  of  a  magnet,  its  magnetic  fluid 
being  drawn  or  forced  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other ;  and  this  effect  continues  as  long  as  it  remains 
in  the  same  position,  one  of  its  extremities  becoming 
positively  magnetized,  and  the  other  negatively. 
This  temporary  magnetism  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
iron  is  turned  east  and  west,  the  fluid  immediately 
diffusing  itself  equally  through  the  whole  iron,  as  in 
its  natural  state. 

5thly.  The  magnetic  fluid  in  hard  iron,  or  steel, 
is  put  in  motion  with  more  difficulty,  requiring  a 
force  greater  than  the  earth  to  excite  it;  and,  when 
once  it  has  been  forced  from  one  extremity  of  the 
steel  to  the  other,  it  is  not  easy  for  it  to  return; 
and  thus  a  bar  of  steel  is  converted  into  a  perma- 
nent magnet. 

6thly.  A  great  heat  by  expanding  the  substance 
of  this  steel  and  increasing  the  distance  between  its 
particles,  affords  a  passage  to  the  magnetic  fluid, 
which  is  thus  again  restored  to  its  proper  equilib- 
rium; the  bar  appearing  no  longer  to  possess  mag- 
netic virtue. 

ythly.  A  bar  of  steel,  which  is  not  magnetic, 
being  placed  in  the  same  position,  relatively  to  the 
pole  of  the  earth,  which  the  magnetic  needle  as- 
sumes, and  in  this  position  being  heated  and  sud- 
denly cooled,  becomes  a  permanent  magnet.  The 
reason  is,  that  while  the  bar  was  hot,  the  magnetic 
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fluid  which  it  naturally  contained  was  easily  forced 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  by  the  magnetic 
virtue  of  the  earth;  and  that  the  hardness  and  con- 
densation, produced  by  the  sudden  cooling  of  the 
bar,  retained  it  in  this  state  without  permitting  it 
to  resume  its  original  situation. 

8thly.  The  violent  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  a 
steel  bar,  when  forcibly  struck  in  the  same  position, 
separate  the  particles  in  such  a  manner  during  their 
vibration,  that  they  permit  a  portion  of  the  mag- 
netic fluid  to  pass,  influenced  by  the  natural  magnet- 
ism of  the  earth;  and  it  is  afterwards  so  forcibly 
retained  by  the  reapproach  of  the  particles,  when 
the  vibration  ceases,  that  the  bar  becomes  a  perma- 
nent magnet. 

9thly.  An  electric  shock  passing  through  a  needle 
in  a  like  position,  and  dilating  it  for  an  instant,  ren- 
ders it,  for  the  same  reason,  a  permanent  magnet; 
that  is,  not  by  imparting  magnetism  to  it,  but  by 
allowing  its  proper  magnetic  fluid  to  put  itself  in 
motion. 

lothly.  Thus  there  is  not  in  reality  more  mag- 
netism in  a  given  piece  of  steel  after  it  is  become 
magnetic,  than  existed  in  it  before.  The  natural 
quantity  is  only  displaced  or  repelled.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  a  strong  apparatus  of  magnets  may 
charge  millions  of  bars  of  steel,  without  communi- 
cating to  them  any  part  of  its  proper  magnetism; 
only  putting  in  motion  the  magnetism  which  already 
existed  in  these  bars. 

I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  that  excellent  philo- 
sopher of  Petersburg,  Mr.  ^pinus,  for  this  hypo- 
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thesis,  which  appears  to  me  equally  ingenious  and 
solid.  I  say  chiefly,  because,  as  it  is  many  years 
since  I  read  his  book,  which  I  have  left  in  America, 
it  may  happen  that  I  may  have  added  to  or  altered 
it  in  some  respect;  and  if  I  have  misrepresented 
any  thing,  the  error  ought  to  be  charged  to  my 
account. 

If  this  hypothesis  appears  admissible,  it  will  serve 
as  an  answer  to  the  greater  part  of  your  questions. 
I  have  only  one  remark  to  add,  which  is,  that  how- 
ever great  the  force  is  of  magnetism  employed,  you 
can  only  convert  a  given  portion  of  steel  into  a 
magnet  of  a  force  proportioned  to  its  capacity  of 
retaining  its  magnetic  fluid  in  the  new  position  in 
which  it  is  placed,  without  letting  it  return.  Now 
this  power  is  different  in  different  kinds  of  steel,  but 
limited  in  all  kinds  whatever. 

B.  Franklin. 


CCCCXCI 

TO    M.    DUBOURG 

10  March,  1773. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  why  damp  clothes 
occasion  colds,  rather  than  wet  ones,  because  I  doubt 
the  fact;  I  imagine  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  contribute  to  this  effect,  and  that  the  causes 
of  colds  are  totally  independent  of  wet  and  even  of 
cold.  I  propose  writing  a  short  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  first  moment  of  leisure  I  have  at  my  dis- 
posal.    In  the  meantime  I  can  only  say  that,  having 
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some  suspicions  that  the  common  notion  which, 
attributes  cold  to  the  property  of  stopping  the  pores 
and  obstructing  perspiration,  was  ill  founded,  I  en- 
gaged a  young  physician,  who  is  making  some  ex- 
periments with  Sanctorius'  balance,  to  estimate  the 
different  proportions  of  his  perspirations,  when 
remaining  one  hour  quite  naked,  and  another  warmly 
clothed.  He  pursued  the  experiment  in  this  alter- 
nate manner  for  eight  hours  successively,  and  found 
his  perspiration  almost  doubled  during  those  hours 
in  which  he  was  naked. 

B.  Franklin. 


CCCCXCII 

TO    WILLIAM    FRANKLIN 

London,  15  March,  1773. 

Dear  Son: — I  wrote  you  pretty  largely  by  Capt. 
All,  and  sent  you  sundry  things,  particularly  the 
plated  boiler  you  wrote  for.  I  have  nothing  to  add, 
but  to  let  you  know  I  continue  well.  Enclosed  I 
send  you  the  Boston  pamphlet  with  my  preface.  I 
grow  tired  of  my  situation  here,  and  really  think  of 
returning  in  the  fall.     My  love  to  Betsey. 

I  am  ever  your  affectionate  father, 

B.  Franklin. 


CCCCXCIII 

TO    ABEL   JAMES    AND    BENJAMIN    MORGAN 

London,  15  March,  1773. 

Gentlemen: — In  mine  of  February  loth,  I  men- 
tioned a  silk  weaver  who  was  desirous  of  going  to 
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America;  and  endeavoring  to  get  subscriptions 
among  his  friends  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  and 
family's  passage.  He  now  tells  me  they  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  double  the  sum  he  requested,  and  that 
he  is  to  go  in  Sutton.  He  takes  with  him  a  good 
certificate  from  the  meeting;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  him  to  the  notice  and  encouragement  of 
the  silk  committee,  as  far  as  they  may  find  him  de- 
serving. For  though  it  may  be  most  advantageous 
to  our  country,  while  the  bounty  continues  so  high, 
to  send  all  our  raw  silk  hither,  yet  as  the  bounty 
will  gradually  diminish  and  at  length  cease,  I  should 
think  it  not  amiss  to  begin  early  the  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  the  future  manufacture  of  it;  and  perhaps 
this  person,  if  he  finds  employment,  may  be  a  means 
of  raising  hands  for  that  purpose.  His  name  is 
Joseph  Clark. 

By  the  enclosed  you  will  see  when  the  silk  will 
probably  be  sold.  I  hope  to  send  you  a  good  ac- 
count of  it,  and  am,  with  great  esteem,  gentlemen, 
your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


CCCCXCIV 

FROM    M.    DUBOURG 

Paris,  25  March,  1773. 

Sir  : — If  I  have  rightly  understood  your  principles, 
the  glass  to  be  used  in  the  Leyden  experiment  ought 
to  combine  these  two  qualities:  first,  it  should  be 
impermeable  to  the  electric  fluid ;  secondly,  it  should 
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not  be  impermeable  to  the  action  of  this  fluid ;  or,  to 
express  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  the  electric 
fluid  must  not  be  able  to  pass  from  one  surface  to 
the  other,  but  its  afflux  on  one  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  glass  must  have  the  power  to  excite  an  efflux 
on  the  opposite  surface. 

Glass  generally  unites  these  two  qualities,  but  not 
every  kind  of  glass.  There  is  even  glass  that  the 
electric  fluid  passes  through  almost  as  readily  as  it 
enters  metals.  This  is  a  property  natural  to  some 
kinds  of  glass,  and  accidental  to  others.  It  would 
seem  astonishing  that  no  philosopher  had  yet  thought 
of  seeking  out  the  causes  of  all  these  differences,  if 
natural  philosophy  alone  were  equal  to  the  task; 
but  there  is  need  of  the  aid  of  chemistry,  which  cer- 
tainly may  throw  some  light  on  so  interesting  a 
subject. 

I  would  not  propose  to  the  chemists  to  analyze 
the  different  kinds  of  glass,  permeable  or  imperme- 
able to  electricity ;  but  to  endeavor  to  imitate  them, 
which  would  be  much  easier  for  them  to  do. 

Pure  vitrifiable  earth  is  without  doubt  the  only 
ingredient  in  rock  crystal,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  true  natural  glass ;  but  art  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  us  a  glass  so  pure,  and  there  is  even 
very  little  reason  to  hope  that  such  perfection  can 
ever  be  attained. 

There  is  no  earth  known  so  vitrifiable  as  not  to 
require  some  auxiliary  solvent  to  facilitate  its  vitri- 
fication. Now  solvents  are  distinguished  into  three 
principal  kinds — which  are,  saline  solvents,  metallic 
solvents,  and  earthly  solvents;  for  there  are  different 
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kinds  of  earths,  which,  although  each  singly  is  re- 
fractory, yet  serve  as  mutual  solvents,  as  there  are 
also  many  kinds  of  salts,  and  many  kinds  of  metals, 
which  may  be  used  as  solvents  for  the  vitrifiable 
earths,  and  which  may  be  combined  in  different  pro- 
portions with  the  same  earths.  We  ought  not  to 
be  more  surprised  to  find  glass  more  or  less  perme- 
able to  electricity,  than  to  find  it  pervious  and  im- 
pervious to  light.  Since  there  is  transparent  glass 
and  opaque  glass,  or  glass  of  various  colors,  why 
should  there  not  be  glass  which  is  a  conductor,  and 
that  which  is  a  non-conductor,  of  electricity? 

It  would  not  be  a  problem  of  difficult  solution  for  a 
chemist,  but  yet  it  would  be  a  labor  requiring  consid- 
erable time,  to  furnish  us  with  a  comparative  table 
of  the  diffierent  kinds  of  glass  possessing  either  of 
these  qualities  in  all  their  various  degrees.  The 
places  merely,  occupied  by  your  greenish  American 
glass,  as  well  as  by  the  white  London  glass,  would  in- 
dicate at  the  first  glance  the  mixture  of  ingredients  of 
which  they  are  respectively  composed. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  intensity  of  heat  to 
which  the  substance  of  the  glass  is  exposed,  whether 
in  melting  or  annealing,  may  cause  the  evaporation 
of  some  of  these  ingredients,  and  as  this  heat  is  not 
equally  powerful  in  every  part  of  the  furnace,  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  you  should  have  found  con- 
siderable difference  between  several  glass  globes 
from  the  same  manufactory,  as  you  inform  us. 

Independently  of  the  natural  properties  of  one 
kind  of  glass  or  another,  arising  from  their  particular 
composition,  great  differences  may  also  result  from 
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the  different  thicknesses  of  their  masses,  were  it  from 
this  consideration  alone  that  the  heat  could  not  be 
precisely  the  same,  nor  the  rapidity  of  cooling  very 
nearly  equal,  in  the  different  layers  of  very  thick 
glass ;  without  taking  into  the  account  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  the  action  of  the  electric  fluid 
in  motion  should  be  effectually  conveyed  from  one 
surface  to  another  of  a  very  massive  body. 

Lastly;  it  is  equally  easy  to  conceive  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  heat,  by  rarefying  the  substance 
of  thin  glass,  should  open  its  pores  to  the  electric  fluid; 
but  that  the  degree  of  heat  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  thickness  of  the  glass;  and  that  Mr.  Kinnersley 
found  a  heat  of  only  two  hundred  and  ten  degrees 
(the  point  at  which  water  boils,  according  to  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer),  necessary  to  render  the  very 
thin  glass  of  a  Florence  flask  permeable  to  the  electric 
shock,  while  Mr.  Cavendish  required  a  heat  of  four 
hundred  degrees  to  make  glass  a  little  thicker  per- 
meable to  the  common  stream. 

My  reason  for  wishing  that  some  chemist  would 
have  the  goodness  to  enlighten  us  upon  all  these 
points  is,  that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to 
spare  the  lovers  of  natural  philosophy  any  unneces- 
sary expense;  because  this  may  turn  some  entirely 
aside  from  its  pursuit,  and  somewhat  damp  the  zeal 
of  many  others.     I  am,  etc., 

M.    DUBOURG. 
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CCCCXCV 

TO    M.    LE    ROY 

London,  30  March,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — You  punish  my  delay  of  writing  to 
you  very  properly  by  not  writing  to  me.  It  is  long 
since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you. 
But  it  is  my  fault,  and  I  must  for  my  own  sake  write 
to  you  oftener,  though  I  have  little  to  say,  or  you  will 
quite  forget  me. 

I  thank  you  for  your  advice  to  send  an  English 
copy  of  my  writings  to  the  Academy,  and  shall  do  it 
as  soon  as  the  new  edition  now  in  hand  here  is 
finished. 

I  am  glad  you  see  some  weight  in  the  experiments 
I  sent  you  concerning  pointed  rods.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
grown  angry  that  his  advice  was  not  followed  in 
making  them  blunt  for  the  public  magazines  of  gun- 
powder, and  has  published  a  pamphlet  reflecting  on 
the  Royal  Society,  the  committee,  and  myself,  with 
some  asperity,  and  endeavoring  to  alarm  the  city 
with  the  supposed  danger  of  pointed  rods  drawing 
the  lightning  into  them  and  blowing  them  up.  I 
find  it  is  expected  from  me  that  I  make  some  answer 
to  it,  and  I  shall  do  so,  though  I  have  an  extreme 
aversion  to  public  altercation  on  philosophic  points, 
and  have  never  yet  disputed  with  any  one  who 
thought  fit  to  attack  my  opinions.  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  the  experiment  of  the  point  and  ring. 

There  is  no  being  sure  of  any  thing  before  it 
happens;  but,  considering  the  weight  of  your  re- 
putation, I  think  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the 
success  of  your  friends'  endeavors  to  procure  from 
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our  Society  here  the  honor  of  adding  you  to  their 
number  at  the  next  election.  In  the  meantime  will 
you  for  my  sake  confer  the  same  kind  of  honor  on 
our  young  Society  at  Philadelphia.  When  I  found 
that  our  first  volume  of  American  Transactions  was 
favorably  received  in  Europe,  and  had  procured  us 
some  reputation,  I  took  the  liberty  of  nominating  you 
for  a  member,  and  you  were  accordingly  chosen  at  a 
full  meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  of  January 
last.  I  sent  a  copy  of  that  volume  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  when  it  first  came  out,  but  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  that  they  ever  received 
it.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Magalhaens '  who  undertook 
to  convey  it.  If  it  miscarried  I  will  send  another, 
and  by  the  first  opportunity  one  for  yourself. 

Two  ships  are  now  fitting  out  here  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  make 
a  voyage  to  the  north  pole  or  to  go  as  near  to  it  as 
the  ice  will  permit.  If  they  return  safe  we  shall 
probably  obtain  some  new  geographical  knowledge 
and  some  addition  to  natural  history. 

With  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect,  I  am,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 

1  John  Hyacinth  de  Magalhaens,  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  who  resided 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  England.  His  name  frequently  occurs  in 
Franklin's  letters.  He  is  said  to  have  been  "an  able  linguist,  and  well 
versed  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,"  and  to  have  published 
respectable  treatises  on  mineralogy  and  some  other  branches  of  science. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  This  is  the  same  person 
(whose  name  is  sometimes  printed  Magellan)  that  gave  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  a  donation  of  two  hundred  guineas,  which  was 
to  be  invested  in  a  secure  fimd,  and  the  interest  disposed  of  annually 
in  premiums  to  the  author  of  the  best  discovery,  or  most  useful  inven- 
tion, relating  to  navigation,  astronomy,  or  natural  philosophy. — 
Sparks. 
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CCCCXCVI 

TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  3  April,  1773. 

Sir:— My  last  was  of  the  9th  past,  since  which 
nothing  material  has  occurred  relating  to  the  colo- 
nies.    The  Assembly's  answer  to  Governor  Hutchin- 
son's speech  is  not  yet  come  over,  but  I  find  that  even 
his  friends  here  are  apprehensive  of  some  ill  conse- 
quences from  his  forcing  the  Assembly  into  that  dis- 
pute;   and  begin  to  say  it  was  not  prudently  done, 
though  they  believe  it  meant  well.     I  enclose  for  yoJ 
two  newspapers,  in  which  it  is  mentioned.     Lord 
Dartmouth  the  other  day  expressed  his  wish  to  me, 
that  some  means  could  be  fallen  upon  to  heal  the 
breach.     I  took  the  freedom  to  tell  him  that  he  could 
do  much  in  it,  if  he  would  exert  himself.     I  think  I 
see  signs  of  relenting  in  some  others.     The  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph's  sermon  before  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  is  much  talked  of,  for  its  catholic 
spirit  and  favorable  sentiments  relating  to  the  colo- 
nies.    I  will  endeavor  to  get  a  copy  to  send  you. 
With  great  esteem  and  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 

CCCCXCVII 

TO    WILLIAM    FRANKLIN 

London,  6  April,  1773. 

Dear  Son:— I  received  yours  of  February  2d,  with 
the  papers  of  information  that  accompany  it. 
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I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Galloway  one  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph's  sermons,  before  your  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel.  I  would  have  sent  you  one,  but 
you  will  receive  it  of  course  as  a  member.  It  con- 
tains such  liberal  and  generous  sentiments,  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  government  here  towards  America, 
that  Sir  John  Pringle  says  it  was  written  in  compli- 
ment to  me.  But,  from  the  intimacy  of  friendship  in 
which  I  live  with  the  author,  I  know  he  has  expressed 
nothing  but  what  he  thinks  and  feels;  and  I  honor 
him  the  more,  that,  through  the  mere  hope  of  doing 
good,  he  has  hazarded  the  displeasure  of  the  court, 
and  of  course  the  prospect  of  further  preferment. 
Possibly,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  the  court  may  change; 
for  I  think  I  see  some  alarms  at  the  discontents  in 
New  England,  and  some  appearance  of  softening  in 
the  disposition  of  government,  on  the  idea  that  mat- 
ters have  been  carried  too  far  there.  But  all  depends 
upon  circumstances  and  events.  We  govern  from 
hand  to  mouth.  There  seems  to  be  no  wise,  regular 
plan. 

I  saw  Lord  Dartmouth  about  two  weeks  since.  He 
mentioned  nothing  to  me  of  your  application  for  ad- 
ditional salary,  nor  did  I  to  him,  for  I  do  not  like  it. 
I  fear  it  will  embroil  you  with  your  people. 

While  I  am  writing  comes  to  hand  yours  of  March 
2d.  My  letter  by  the  October  packet  must  have  been 
sent,  as  usual,  to  the  office  by  the  bellman.  That  be- 
ing, as  you  inform  me,  rubbed  open,  as  some  of  yours 
to  me  have  been,  gives  an  additional  circumstance  of 
probability  to  the  conjecture  made  in  mine  of  Decem- 
ber 2d.     For  the  future  I  shall  send  letters  of  conse- 
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quence  to  the  office,  when  I  use  the  packet  convey- 
ance, by  my  clerk. 

Your  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  people,  births, 
burials,  etc.,  in  your  province  will  be  very  agreeable 
to  me,  and  particularly  so  to  Dr.  Price.  Compared 
with  former  accounts  they  will  show  the  increase  of 
your  people,  but  not  perfectly,  as  I  think  a  great 
many  have  gone  from  New  Jersey  to  the  more  south- 
em  colonies. 

The  Parliament  is  like  to  sit  till  the  end  of  June, 
as  Mr.  Cooper  tells  me.  I  had  thoughts  of  returning 
home  about  that  time.  The  Boston  Assembly's 
answer  to  the  governor's  speech,  which  I  have  just 
received,  may  possibly  produce  something  here  to 
occasion  my  longer  stay.  I  am  your  affectionate 
father, 

B.  Franklin. 


CCCCXCVIII 

TO    HIS    DAUGHTER 

London,  6  April,  1773. 

Dear  Sally: — I  received  your  pleasing  letter  of 
January  5th.  I  am  glad  you  have  undertaken  the 
care  of  the  housekeeping,  as  it  will  be  an  ease  to  your 
mother,  especially  if  you  can  manage  to  her  approba- 
tion. That  may  perhaps  be  at  first  a  difficulty.  It 
will  be  of  use  to  you  if  you  get  a  habit  of  keeping  ex- 
act accounts ;  and  it  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  me 
to  see  them.  Remember,  for  your  encouragement 
in  good  economy,  that  whatever  a  child  saves  of  its 
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parents'  money,  will  be  its  own  another  day.  Study 
Poor  Richard  a  Uttle,  and  you  may  find  some  benefit 
from  his  instructions.  I  long  to  be  with  you  all,  and 
to  see  your  son.  I  pray  God  to  bless  him  and  you; 
being  ever         Your  affectionate  father, 

B.  Franklin. 
P.  S. — Mrs.   Stevenson  and  daughter  send  their 
love  to  you.     The  latter  is  near  lying-in  again.     Her 
boy,  my  godson,  is  a  very  fine  child,  and  begins  to 
talk. 


CCCCXCIX 


TO    MR.    GALLOWAY 


London,  6  April,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — I  wrote  to  you  on  the  14th  February, 
and  on  the  15th  of  March,  since  which  I  have  re- 
ceived no  line  from  you.  This  just  serves  to  cover  a 
sermon  of  my  friend  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  You 
will  find  it  replete  with  very  liberal  sentiments  re- 
specting America.  I  hope  they  will  prevail  here  and 
be  the  foundation  of  a  better  understanding  between 
the  two  countries.  He  is  the  more  to  be  honored  by 
us  for  this  instance  of  his  good- will,  as  his  censure  of 
the  late  conduct  towards  the  colonies,  however  ten- 
derly expressed,  cannot  recommend  him  at  court,  or 
conduce  in  the  least  to  his  promotion. 

The  Parliament  is  busy  about  India  affairs,  and  as 
yet  see  no  end  of  the  business.  It  is  thought  they 
will  sit  till  the  end  of  June.  An  alliance  with  France 
and  Spain  is  talked  of ;  and  a  war  with  Prussia.     But 
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this  may  blow  over.  A  war  with  France  and  Spain 
would  be  of  more  advantage  to  American  liberty; 
every  step  would  then  be  taken  to  conciliate  our 
friendship,  our  grievances  would  be  redressed,  and 
our  claims  allowed.  And  this  will  be  the  case  sooner 
or  later.  For  as  the  House  of  Bourbon  is  most 
vulnerable  in  its  American  possessions,  our  hearty 
assistance  in  a  war  there  must  be  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  affair  of  the  grant  goes  on  but  slowly.  I  do 
not  yet  clearly  see  land.  I  begin  to  be  a  little  of  the 
sailor's  mind  when  they  were  landing  a  cable  out  of  a 
store  into  a  ship,  and  one  of  'em  said:  "  'T  is  a  long 
heavy  cable.  I  wish  we  could  see  the  end  of  it." 
"D — n  me,"  says  another,  "if  I  believe  it  has  any 
end ;   somebody  has  cut  it  off. ' ' 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  civilities  Mr. 
Robert  Hare,  who  does  me  the  favor  to  carry  this 
letter.  He  bears  an  excellent  character  among  all 
that  know  him  here,  and  purposes  settling  in  Amer- 
ica to  carry  on  there  the  brewing  business. 

With  the  sincerest  esteem  and  affection,  I  am  ever 
yours, 

B.  Franklin. 


D 

TO   MR.    COOMBE 

London,  6  April,  1773. 

Dear  Friend: — I  received  a  few  welcome  lines 
from  you  acquainting  me  with  your  safe  arrival  at 
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Philadelphia,  and  promising  me  a  long  letter,  which  I 
suppose  has  miscarried.  So  I  know  nothing  of  your 
reception  and  engagements,  your  views,  pursuits,  or 
studies,  or  which  would  please  you  best  from  hence, 
new  poetry  or  new  sermons;  for  the  better  chance, 
therefore,  of  hitting  your  taste,  I  send  you  a  sample 
of  each,  perhaps  the  best  we  have  had  since  Pope  and 
Tillotson.  The  poetry  is  allowed  by  the  wits  here  to 
be  neat  classical  satire.  Finding  a  vacant  niche  in  it, 
I  have,  with  my  pen,  stuck  up  there  a  certain  enemy 
of  America.  The  just,  liberal,  and  benevolent  senti- 
ments in  my  friend  the  Bishop's  sermon,  do  honor 
both  to  his  head  and  heart;  and  the  more,  as  he 
knows  the  doctrine  cannot  be  relished  at  court,  and 
therefore  cannot  conduce  to  his  promotion.  My  re- 
spects to  your  good  father,  and  believe  me  ever 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

B.  Franklin. 
P.  S. — Give  me  leave  to  recommend  to  your  ac- 
quaintance  and    civilities,  the   bearer,  Mr.  Robert 
Hare,  who  bears  an  excellent  character  here,  and  has 
views  of  settling  in  America. 


DI 

TO    DEAN    WOODWARD 

London,  io  April,  1773- 

Reverend  Sir  : — Desirous  of  being  revived  in  your 
memory,  I  take  this  opportunity,  by  my  good  friend 
Mrs.  Blacker,  of  sending  you  a  printed  piece,  and  a 
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manuscript,  both  on  a  subject  you  and  I  frequently- 
conversed  upon  with  concurring  sentiments,  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Dublin.  I  have 
since  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  a  disposition 
to  abolish  slavery  prevails  in  North  America,  that 
many  of  the  Pennsylvanians  have  set  their  slaves  at 
liberty,  and  that  even  the  Virginia  Assembly  have 
petitioned  the  king  for  permission  to  make  a  law  for 
preventing  the  importation  of  more  into  that  colony. 
This  request,  however,  will  probably  not  be  granted, 
as  their  former  laws  of  that  kind  have  always  been 
repealed,  and  as  the  interest  of  a  few  merchants  here 
has  more  weight  with  government,  than  that  of 
thousands  at  a  distance. 

Witness  a  late  fact.  The  gaol  distemper  being 
frequently  imported  and  spread  in  Virginia  by  the 
ships  transporting  convicts,  occasioning  the  death  of 
many  honest,  innocent  people  there,  a  law  was  made 
to  oblige  those  ships  arriving  with  that  distemper  to 
perform  a  quarantine.  But  the  two  merchants  of 
London,  contractors  in  that  business,  alleging  that 
this  might  increase  the  expense  of  their  voyages,  the 
law  was  at  their  instance  repealed  here.  With  great 
esteem  and  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DII 


TO    WILLIAM    DEANE 


London,  ii  April,  1773. 

Dear    Sir: — Miss    Martin   that   was,    now    Mrs. 
Blacker,  being  about  to  return  to  Dublin,  I  cannot 
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omit  the  opportunity  it  gives  me  of  chatting  a  Httle 
with  one  whose  conversation  afforded  me  so  much 
pleasure  and  instruction  while  I  was  there. 

I  know  of  nothing  new  here  worth  communicating 
to  you,  unless  perhaps  the  new  art  of  making  carriage- 
wheels,  the  felloes  of  one  piece,  bent  into  a  circle  and 
surrounded  by  a  hoop  of  iron,  the  whole  very  light 
and  strong,  there  being  no  crossed  grain  in  the  wood, 
which  is  also  a  great  saving  of  timber.  The  wood  is 
first  steamed  in  the  vapor  from  boiling  water,  and 
then  bent  by  a  forcible  machine.  I  have  seen  pieces 
of  wood  so  bent  of  six  inches  wide,  and  three  and  a 
half  thick,  into  a  circle  of  four  feet  diameter.  These, 
for  duration,  can  only  be  exceeded  by  your  iron 
wheels.  Pray,  have  you  completed  that  ingenious 
invention  ? 

What  is  become  of  honest  Mr,  Ketilby  ?  Does  he 
go  on  with  his  printing  schemes,  or  has  he  got  into 
some  better  employment? 

They  tell  us  here  that  some  person  with  you  has 
discovered  a  new  moving  power,  that  may  be  of  use 
in  mechanical  operations ;  that  it  consists  in  the  ex- 
plosion of  iron  tears  chilled  suddenly  from  the  melt- 
ing state  in  cold  water.  That  explosion  I  have  often 
seen  in  drops  of  glass  with  wonder,  understanding  it 
no  more  than  they  did  in  the  time  of  Hudibras,  who 
makes  a  simile  of  it,  which  I  repeat,  because  it  is 
probably  so  long  since  you  read  it: 

"Honor  is  like  that  glassy  bubble, 
That  gives  philosophers  so  much  trouble; 
"Whose  least  part  cracked,  the  whole  does  fly, 
And  wits  are  cracked  to  find  out  why." 
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May  I  ask  you  if  you  know  any  thing  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  power,  of  which  I  have  not  at  present 
the  smallest  conception? 

I  have  completed  my  stove,  in  which  the  smoke  of 
the  coal  is  all  turned  into  flame,  and  operates  as  fuel 
in  heating  the  room.  I  have  used  it  all  this  winter, 
and  find  it  answers  even  beyond  my  expectations.  I 
propose  to  print  a  little  description  of  its  use  and 
construction,  and  shall  send  you  a  copy. 

I  hope  Billy  and  Jennie  continue,  and  always  will 
continue,  as  happy  as  when  I  knew  them.  My  best 
wishes  attend  them,  being  as  ever,  with  sincere  es- 
teem. Dear  sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

B.   Franklin. 


Dili 

TO    M.    DUBOURG 

Your  observations  on  the  causes  of  death,  and  the 
experiments  which  you  propose  for  recalling  to  life 
those  who  appeared  to  be  killed  by  lightning,  demon- 
strate equally  your  sagacity  and  your  humanity. 
It  appears  that  the  doctrines  of  life  and  death  in 
general  are  yet  but  little  understood. 

A  toad  buried  in  sand  will  live,  it  is  said,  till  the 
sand  becomes  petrified,  and  then,  being  enclosed  in 
the  stone,  it  may  still  live  for  we  know  not  how  many 
ages.  The  facts  which  are  cited  in  support  of  this 
opinion  are  too  niimerous  and  too  circumstantial  not 
to  deserve  a  certain  degree  of  credit.      As  we  are 
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accustomed  to  see  all  the  animals  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  eat  and  drink,  it  appears  to  us  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  toad  can  be  supported  in  such  a  dun- 
geon ;  but  if  we  reflect  that  the  necessity  of  nourish- 
ment which  animals  experience  in  their  ordinary  state 
proceeds  from  the  continual  waste  of  their  substance 
by  perspiration,  it  will  appear  less  incredible  that 
some  animals  in  a  torpid  state,  perspiring  less  be- 
cause they  use  no  exercise,  should  have  less  need  of 
aliment,  and  that  others,  which  are  covered  with 
scales  or  shells,  which  stop  perspiration,  such  as  land 
and  sea  turtles,  serpents,  and  some  species  of  fish, 
should  be  able  to  subsist  a  considerable  time  with- 
out any  nourishment  whatever.  A  plant,  with  its 
flowers,  fades  and  dies  immediately  if  exposed  to  the 
air  without  having  its  root  immersed  in  a  humid  soil, 
from  which  it  may  draw  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moist- 
ure to  supply  that  which  exhales  from  its  substance 
and  is  carried  off  continually  by  the  air.  Perhaps, 
however,  if  it  were  buried  in  quicksilver  it  might  pre- 
serve for  a  considerable  space  of  time  its  vegetable 
life,  its  smell,  and  color.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  might 
prove  a  commodious  method  of  transporting  from  dis- 
tant countries  those  delicate  plants  which  are  unable 
to  sustain  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at  sea,  and 
which  require  particular  care  and  attention.  I  have 
seen  an  instance  of  common  flies  preserved  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  similar.  They  had  been  drowned  in 
Madeira  wine,  apparently  about  the  time  when  it  was 
bottled  in  Virginia  to  be  sent  hither  (to  London). 
At  the  opening  of  one  of  the  bottles  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  where  I  then  was  three  drowned  flies  fell  into 
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the  first  glass  that  was  filled.     Having  heard  it  re- 
marked that  drowned  flies  were  capable  of  being  re- 
vived by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  I  proposed  making  the 
experiment  upon  these.     They  were,  therefore,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun   upon   a  sieve   which   had  been 
employed  to  strain  them  out  of  the  wine.     In  less 
than  three  hours  two  of  them  began  by  degrees  to 
recover  life.     They  commenced  by  some  convulsive 
motions  of  the  thighs,  and  at  length  they  raised 
themselves  upon  their  legs,  wiped  their  eyes  with  their 
forefeet,  beat  and  brushed  their  wings  with  their  hind 
feet,  and  soon  after  began  to  fly,  finding  themselves 
in  Old  England,  without  knowing  how  they  came 
thither.     The   third   continued   lifeless   till   sunset, 
when  losing  all  hopes  of  him,  he  was  thrown  away. 
I  wish  it  were  possible,  from  this  instance,  to  in- 
vent a  method  of  embalming  drowned  persons  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  may  be  recalled  to  life  at  any 
period,  however  distant ;  for  having  a  very  ardent  de- 
sire to  see  and  observe  the  state  of  America  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  I  should  prefer  to  any  ordinary 
death  the  being  immersed  in  a  cask  of  Madeira  wine 
with  a  few  friends  till  that  time,  to  be  then  recalled 
to  life  by  the  solar  warmth  of  my  dear  country !     But 
since  in  all  probability  we  live  in  an  age  too  early  and 
too  near  the  infancy  of  science  to  hope  to  see  such  an 
art  brought  in  our  time  to  its  perfection,  I  must  for 
the  present  content  myself  with  the  treat  which  you 
are  so  kind  as  to  promise  me  of  the  resurrection  of  a 
fowl  or  a  turkey-cock. 

I  am,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 
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DIV 

TO    MESSRS.    DUBOURG    AND    DALIBARD  ' 

My  Dear  Friends  : — My  answer  to  your  questions 
concerning  the  mode  of  rendering  meat  tender  by 
electricity,  can  only  be  founded  upon  conjecture;  for 
I  have  not  experiments  enough  to  warrant  the  facts. 
All  that  I  can  say  at  present  is,  that  I  think  electricity 
might  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  I  shall  state 
what  follows  as  the  observations  or  reasons  which 
make  me  presume  so. 

It  has  been  observed  that  lightning,  by  rarefying 
and  reducing  into  vapor  the  moisture  contained  in 
solid  wood,  in  an  oak,  for  instance,  has  forcibly  sepa- 
rated its  fibres,  and  broken  it  into  small  splinters; 
that,  by  penetrating  intimately  the  hardest  metals, 
as  iron,  it  has  separated  the  parts  in  an  instant,  so  as 
to  convert  a  perfect  solid  into  a  state  of  fluidity ;  it  is 
not  then  improbable,  that  the  same  subtile  matter, 
passing  through  the  bodies  of  animals  with  rapidity, 
should  possess  sufficient  force  to  produce  an  effect 
nearly  similar. 

The  flesh  of  animals,  fresh  killed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, is  firm,  hard,  and  not  in  a  very  eatable  state,  be- 
cause the  particles  adhere  too  forcibly  to  each  other. 
At  a  certain  period,  the  cohesion  is  weakened,  and,  in 
its  progress  towards  putrefaction,  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  total  separation,  the  flesh  becomes  what  we 
call  tender,  or  is  in  that  state  most  proper  to  be  used 
as  our  food. 

I  This  letter  has  no  date,  but  the  one  to  which  it  is  an  answer  is 
dated  May  i,  1773 
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It  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that  animals 
killed  by  lightning  putrefy  immediately.  This  can- 
not be  invariably  the  case,  since  a  quantity  of  light- 
ning, sufficient  to  kill,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  tear 
and  divide  the  fibres  and  particles  of  flesh,  and 
reduce  them  to  that  tender  state  which  is  the  pre- 
lude to  putrefaction.  Hence  it  is,  that  some 
animals  killed  in  this  manner  will  keep  longer  than 
others.  But  the  putrefaction  sometimes  proceeds 
with  surprising  celerity.  A  respectable  person  as- 
sured me  that  he  once  knew  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this.  A  whole  flock  of  sheep  in  Scotland,  being 
closely  assembled  under  a  tree,  were  killed  by  a  flash 
of  lightning ;  and,  it  being  rather  late  in  the  evening, 
the  proprietor,  desirous  of  saving  something,  sent 
persons  early  the  next  morning  to  flay  them;  but 
the  putrefaction  was  such,  and  the  stench  so  abom- 
inable, that  they  had  not  the  courage  to  execute  their 
orders,  and  the  bodies  were  accordingly  buried  in 
their  skins.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume,  that, 
between  the  period  of  their  death  and  that  of  their 
putrefaction,  a  time  intervened  in  which  the  flesh 
might  be  only  tender,  and  only  sufficiently  so  to  be 
served  at  table.  Add  to  this,  that  persons,  who  have 
eaten  of  fowls  killed  by  our  feeble  imitation  of  light- 
ning (electricity),  and  dressed  immediately,  have  as- 
serted that  the  flesh  was  remarkably  tender. 

The  little  utility  of  this  practice  has  perhaps  pre- 
vented its  being  much  adopted.  For,  though  it  some 
times  happens,  that  a  company  imexpectedly  arriv- 
ing at  a  country-house,  or  an  unusual  conflux  of 
travellers  to  an  inn,  may  render  it  necessary  to  kill  a 
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number  of  animals  for  immediate  use ;  yet,  as  travel- 
lers have  commonly  a  good  appetite,  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  trifling  inconvenience  of  having 
their  meat  a  little  tough.  As  this  kind  of  death  is 
nevertheless  more  sudden,  and  consequently  less 
severe,  than  any  other,  if  this  should  operate  as  a 
motive  with  compassionate  persons  to  employ  it  for 
animals  sacrificed  for  their  use,  they  may  conduct  the 
process  thus: 

Having  prepared  a  battery  of  six  large  glass  jars 
(each  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  pints)  as  for  the 
Ley  den  experiment,  and  having  established  a  com- 
munication, as  usual,  from  the  interior  surface  of 
each  with  the  prime  conductor,  and  having  given 
them  a  full  charge  (which,  with  a  good  machine,  may 
be  executed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  may  be  estimated 
by  an  electrometer),  a  chain  which  communicates 
with  the  exterior  of  the  jars  must  be  wrapped  round 
the  thighs  of  the  fowl;  after  which  the  operator, 
holding  it  by  the  wings,  turned  back  and  made  to 
touch  behind,  must  raise  it  so  high  that  the  head 
may  receive  the  first  shock  from  the  prime  conduc- 
tor. The  animal  dies  instantly.  Let  the  head  be 
immediately  cut  off  to  make  it  bleed,  when  it  may  be 
plucked  and  dressed  immediately.  This  quantity  of 
electricity  is  supposed  sufficient  for  a  turkey  of  ten 
pounds'  weight,  and  perhaps  for  a  lamb.  Experience 
alone  will  inform  us  of  the  requisite  proportions  for 
animals  of  different  forms  and  ages.  Probably  not 
less  will  be  required  to  render  a  small  bird,  which  is 
very  old,  tender,  than  for  a  larger  one,  which  is  young. 
It  is  easy  to  furnish  the  requisite  quantity  of  elec- 
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tricity,  by  employing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  jars. 
As  six  jars,  however,  discharged  at  once,  are  capable 
of  giving  a  very  violent  shock,  the  operator  must 
be  very  circumspect,  lest  he  should  happen  to  make 
the  experiment  on  his  own  flesh,  instead  of  that  of 
the  fowl. 

B.  Franklin. 
DV 

TO    M.    DUBOURG 

4  May,  1773. 

The  young  physician  whom  I  mentioned  is 


dead,  and  all  the  notes  which  he  had  left  of  his  curi- 
ous experiments  are  by  some  accident  lost  between 
our  friends  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr.  Huck  (Saun- 
ders) ;  but  these  gentlemen,  if  the  papers  cannot  be 
recovered,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  repeat  the  ex- 
periments themselves.' 

B.  Franklin. 


DVI 

TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  6  May,  1773. 

Sir: — I  have  received  none  of  your  favors  since 
that  of  November  28th.  I  have  since  written  to  you 
of  the  following  dates:  December  2d,  January  5th, 
March  9th,  and  April  3d,  which  I  hope  got  safe  to 
hand. 

I  The  works  of  Dr.  Stark,  the  young  physician  here  alluded  to,  in- 
cluding   his    experiments,    have    since    been    published. 
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The  Council  and  Assembly's  answer  to  Governor 
Hutchinson's  speech  I  caused  to  be  printed  here  as 
soon  as  I  received  them.  His  reply  I  see  since 
printed  also,  but  their  rejoinder  is  not  yet  come.  If 
he  intended,  by  reviving  that  dispute,  to  recommend 
himself,  he  has  greatly  missed  his  aim;  for  the  ad- 
ministration are  chagrined  with  his  officiousness,  their 
intention  having  been  to  let  all  contention  subside 
and  by  degrees  suffer  matters  to  return  to  the  old 
channel.  They  are  now  embarrassed  by  his  proceed- 
ings; for  if  they  lay  the  governor's  despatches,  con- 
taining the  declaration  of  the  General  Court,  before 
Parliament,  they  apprehend  measures  may  be  taken 
that  will  widen  the  breach,  which  would  be  more  par- 
ticularly inconvenient  at  this  time,  when  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Europe  gives  some  apprehensions  of  a 
general  war.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  lay 
them  before  Parliament,  they  give  advantage  to  op- 
position against  themselves,  on  some  future  occasion, 
in  a  charge  of  criminal  neglect.  Some  say  he  must  be 
a  fool;  others  that,  through  some  misinformation, 
he  really  supposed  Lord  Hillsborough  to  be  again 
in  office. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, of  which  I  think  it  right  to  give  you  some 
account.  On  my  saying  that  I  had  no  late  advices 
from  Boston,  and  asking  if  his  Lordship  had  any,  he 
said:  "None  since  the  governor's  second  speech; 
but  what  difficulties  that  gentleman  has  brought  us 
all  into  by  his  imprudence!  Though  I  suppose  he 
meant  well,  yet  what  can  now  be  done?  It  is  im- 
possible that  Parliament  can  suffer  such  a  declaration 
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of  the  General  Assembly,  asserting  its  independency, 
to  pass  unnoticed."     "In  my  opinion,"  said  I,  "it 
would  be  better  and  more  prudent  to  take  no  notice 
of  it.     It  is  words  only.     Acts  of  Parliament  are  still 
submitted  to  there.     No  force  is  used  to  obstruct 
their  execution.     And,  while  that  is  the  case,  Parlia- 
ment would  do  well  to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  and  seem  not 
to  know  that  such  declarations  had  ever  been  made. 
Violent  measures  against  the  province  will  not  change 
the  opinion  of  the  people.     Force  could  do  no  good. " 
"I  do  not  know,"  said  he,   "that  force  would  be 
thought  of;  but  perhaps  an  act  may  pass  to  lay  them 
under  some  inconveniences   till  they  rescind  that 
declaration.    Can  they  not  withdraw  it?    I  wish  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  reconsider  the  matter  and  do 
it  of  themselves  voluntarily,  and  thus  leave  things 
between  us  on  the  old  footing — the  points  undis- 
cussed.    Don't  you  think,"  continued  his  Lordship, 
"such  a  thing  possible?"     "No,  my  Lord,"  said  I, 
"  I  think  it  is  impossible.     If  they  were  even  to  wish 
matters  back  in  the  situation  before  the  governor's 
speech,  and  the  dispute  obliterated,  they  cannot  with- 
draw their  answers  till  he  first  withdraws  his  speech, 
which  methinks  would  be  an  awkward  operation  that 
perhaps  he  will  hardly  be  directed  to  perform.     As 
to  an  act  of  ParHament,  laying  that  country  imder  in- 
conveniences, it  is  likely  that  it  will  only  put  them, 
as  heretofore,  on  some  method  of  incommoding  this 
country  till  the  act  is  repealed ;  and  so  we  shall  go  on 
injuring  and  provoking  each  other  instead  of  culti- 
vating that  good-will  and  harmony  so  necessary  to 
the  general  welfare." 
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He  said  that  might  be,  and  he  was  sensible  our 
divisions  must  weaken  the  whole;  "for  we  are  yet 
one  empire,''  said  he,  "whatever  may  be  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly , ' '  but  he  did 
not  see  how  that  could  be  avoided.  He  wondered, 
as  the  dispute  was  now  of  public  notoriety.  Parlia- 
ment had  not  already  called  for  the  despatches ;  and 
he  thought  he  could  not  omit  much  longer  the  com- 
municating them,  however  unwilling  he  was  to  do  it, 
from  his  apprehension  of  the  consequences.  "  But 
what,"  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  say,  "  if  you  were 
in  my  place,  would  or  could  you  do?  Would  you 
hazard  the  being  called  to  account  in  some  future 
session  of  Parliament  for  keeping  back  the  com- 
munication of  despatches  of  such  importance?"  I 
said  his  Lordship  could  best  judge  what  in  his 
situation  was  the  fittest  for  him  to  do.  "I  could  only 
give  my  poor  opinion  with  regard  to  Parliament,  that, 
supposing  the  despatches  laid  before  them,  they 
would  act  most  prudently  in  ordering  them  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and  take  no  further  notice  of  them.  For 
were  I  as  much  an  Englishman  as  I  am  an  American, 
and  ever  so  desirous  of  establishing  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  I  protest  to  your  Lordship  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  single  step  the  Parliament  can  take  to 
increase  it  that  will  not  tend  to  diminish  it,  and  after 
abimdance  of  desirous  they  must  finally  lose  it.  The 
loss  in  itself  perhaps  would  not  be  of  much  conse- 
quence, because  it  is  an  authority  they  can  never  well 
exercise  for  want  of  due  information  and  knowledge, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  worth  hazarding  the  mischief 
to  preserve  it." 
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Then  adding  my  wishes  that  I  could  be  of  any  ser- 
vice in  heaHng  our  differences,  his  Lordship  said:   "  I 
do  not  see  any  thing  of  more  service  than  prevailing 
on  the  General  Assembly,  if  you  can  do  it,  to  with- 
draw   their    answers    to    the    governor's    speech." 
"There  is  not,"  says  I,  "the  least  probability  they 
will  ever  do  that ;  for  the  country  is  all  of  one  mind 
upon  the  subject.     Perhaps  the  governor  may  have 
represented  to  your  Lordship  that  these  are  the  opin- 
ions of  a  party  only,  and  that  great  numbers  are  of 
different   sentiments,   which   may   in   time  prevail. 
But  if  he  does  not  deceive  himself,  he  deceives  your 
Lordship;    for  in  both  Houses,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  appertaining  to  his  office,  there  was  not,  in 
sending  up  those  answers,  a  single  dissenting  voice." 
"I  do  not  recollect,"  says  his  Lordship,  "that  the 
governor  has  written  any  thing  of  that  kind.     I  am 
told,  however,  by  gentlemen  from  that  country,  who 
pretend  to  know  it,  that  there  are  many  of  the  gov- 
ernor's opinion,  but  they  dare  not  show  their  senti- 
ments."    "  I  never  heard, "  said  I,  "  that  any  one  has 
suffered   violence   for   siding   with    the   governor." 
"Not  violence,  perhaps,"  said  his  Lordship,   "but 
they  are  reviled  and  held  in  contempt,  and  people  do 
not  care  to  incur  the  disesteem  and  displeasure  of 
their  neighbors." 

As  I  knew  Governor  Bernard  had  been  in  with  his 
Lordship  just  before  me,  I  thought  he  was  probably 
one  of  these  gentlemen  informants,  and  therefore 
said :  "  People  who  are  engaged  in  any  party  or  have 
advised  any  measures  are  apt  to  magnify  the  numbers 
of  those  who  would  have  understood  as  approving 
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their  measures."  His  Lordship  said  that  was  natu- 
ral to  suppose  might  be  the  present  case;  for  who- 
ever observed  the  conduct  of  parties  here  must  have 
seen  it  a  constant  practice,  and  he  agreed  with  me 
that  though  a  nemine  contradicente  did  not  prove 
the  absolute  agreement  of  every  man  in  the  opinion 
voted,  it,  at  least,  demonstrated  the  great  prevalence 
of  that  opinion. 

Thus  ended  our  conference.  I  shall  watch  this 
business  till  the  Parliament  rises,  and  endeavor  to 
make  people  in  general  as  sensible  of  the  inconven- 
iences to  this  country  that  may  attend  a  continuance 
of  the  contest,  as  the  Spitalfields  weavers  seem  al- 
ready to  be  in  their  petition  to  the  king,  which  I 
herewith  send  you.  I  have  already  the  pleasure  to 
find  that  my  friend,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  ser- 
mon is  universally  approved  and  applauded,  which  I 
take  to  be  no  bad  symptom.  With  sincere  esteem 
and  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DVII 

TO    M.    DUBOURG 

London,  i  June,  1773. 
Sir: — I  wish,  with  you,  that  some  chemist  (who 
should,  if  possible,  be  at  the  same  time  an  electrician) 
would,  in  pursuance  of  the  excellent  hints  contained 
in  your  letter,  undertake  to  work  upon  glass  with  the 
view  you  have  recommended.  By  means  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  this  substance,  with  respect  to  its  elec- 
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trical  qualities,  we  might  proceed  with  more  certainty 
as  well  in  making  our  own  experiments,  as  in  repeat- 
ing those  which  have  been  made  by  others  in  differ- 
ent countries,  which,  I  believe,  have  frequently  been 
attended  with  different  success  on  account  of  differ- 
ences in  the  glass  employed,  thence  occasioning  fre- 
quent misunderstandings  and  contrariety  of  opinions. 
There  is  another  circumstance  much  to  be  desired 
with  respect  to  glass,  and  that  is,  that  it  should  not  be 
subject  to  break  when  highly  charged  in  the  Ley  den 
experiment.  I  have  known  eight  jars  broken  out  of 
twenty,  and,  at  another  time,  twelve  out  of  thirty- 
five.  A  similar  loss  would  greatly  discourage  elec- 
tricians desirous  of  accumulating  a  great  power  for 
certain  experiments.  We  have  never  been  able 
hitherto  to  account  for  the  course  of  such  misfor- 
tunes. The  first  idea  which  occurs  is,  that  the  posi- 
tive electricity,  being  accumulated  on  one  side  of  the 
glass,  rushes  violently  through  it,  in  order  to  supply 
the  deficiency  on  the  other  side  and  to  restore  the 
equilibrium.  This,  however,  I  cannot  conceive  to 
be  the  true  reason,  when  I  consider  that,  a  great 
number  of  jars  being  united,  so  as  to  be  charged  and 
discharged  at  the  same  time,  the  breaking  of  a 
single  jar  will  discharge  the  whole ;  for,  if  the  accident 
proceeded  from  the  weakness  of  the  glass,  it  is  not 
probable  that  eight  of  them  should  be  precisely  of 
the  same  degree  of  weakness,  as  to  break  every 
one  at  the  same  instant,  it  being  more  likely  that  the 
weakest  should  break  first,  and,  by  breaking,  secure 
the  rest;  and  again,  when  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  certain  effect,  by  m.eans  of  the  whole  charge  passing 
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through  a  determined  circle  (as,  for  instance,  to  melt 
a  small  wire),  if  the  charge,  instead  of  passing  in  this 
circle,  rushed  through  the  sides  of  the  jars,  the 
intended  effect  would  not  be  produced;  which, 
however  is  contrary  to  fact.  For  these  reasons,  I 
suspect,  that  there  is,  in  the  substance  of  the  glass, 
either  some  little  globules  of  air,  or  some  portions  of 
un vitrified  sand  or  salt,  into  which  a  quantity  of  the 
electric  fluid  may  be  forced  during  the  charge,  and 
there  retained  till  the  general  discharge ;  and  that  the 
force  being  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  elasticity  of  the 
fluid  acts  upon  the  glass  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  not 
being  able  to  escape  hastily  without  breaking  the 
glass.  I  offer  this  only  as  a  conjecture,  which  I 
leave  to  others  to  examine. 

The  globe  which  I  had  that  could  not  be  excited, 
though  it  was  from  the  same  glass-house  which  fur- 
nished the  other  excellent  globes  in  my  possession, 
was  not  of  the  same  frit.  The  glass  which  was 
usually  manufactured  there,  was  rather  of  the  green 
kind,  and  chiefly  intended  for  drinking-glasses  and 
bottles;  but,  the  proprietors  being  desirous  of  at- 
tempting a  trial  of  white  glass,  the  globe  in  question 
was  of  this  frit.  The  glass  not  being  of  a  perfect 
white,  the  proprietors  were  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
abandoned  their  project.  I  suspected  that  too  great 
a  quantity  of  salt  was  admitted  into  the  composition, 
but  I  am  no  judge  of  these  matters. 

B.  Franklin. 
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DVIII 


TO    MR.    GOLDEN 


London,  2  June,  1773. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  received  yours  of  April  7th  enclosing 
Coningham  and  Nesbit's  bill  on  D.  Harvey  &  Co. 
for  ;^20o,  with  which  your  account  is  credited.  In 
my  last  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Christie's  re- 
newed bill  for  £338  17  2^. 

I  am  glad  the  last  year's  accounts  are  to  come  by 
the  next  packet,  for  then  we  shall  have  the  whole  set- 
tled and  passed  together,  there  having  been  a  delay 
for  some  time,  occasioned  by  the  mislaying  of  a  pre- 
ceding accoimt  at  the  office.  If  at  the  settlement 
any  thing  new  should  be  required  in  the  mode  of  ren- 
dering your  accounts,  I  shall  acquaint  you  with  it. 

I  admire  your  good  father's  rare  felicity  in  retain- 
ing so  long  his  health  and  spirits,  and  particularly 
that  vigor  of  his  mental  faculties  which  enables  him 
still  to  amuse  himself  with  abstruse  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions. For  my  own  part,  every  thing  of  difficult 
discussion,  and  that  requires  close  attention  of  mind, 
and  an  application  of  long  continuance,  grows  rather 
irksome  to  me,  and  where  there  is  not  some  absolute 
necessity  for  it,  as  in  the  settlement  of  accoimts,  or 
the  like,  I  am  apt  to  indulge  the  indolence  usually  at- 
tending age,  in  postponing  such  business  from  time  to 
time;  though  continually  resolving  to  do  it.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  your  father's  philo- 
sophical piece  on  the  principles  of  vital  motion,  which 
he  did  me  the  honor  some  time  since  to  desire 
my  opinion  of.     I  have  read  it  carefully,  and  long 
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intended  to  read  it  with  close  attention,  and  still  in- 
tend it,  but  what  with  business  that  takes  up  so  much 
of  my  time,  interruptions  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
indolence  I  have  above  confessed,  I  have  hitherto 
put  it  off.  In  my  voyage  home  which  I  am  now  pre- 
paring for,  I  promise  myself  to  study  it  thoroughly,  so 
that  if  I  have  the  happiness  once  more  of  meeting 
him,  we  may  discourse  of  it  together.  In  the  mean- 
time, present  my  best  respects  to  him,  and  believe  me, 
with  great  regard,  dear  sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


DIX 


TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  2  June,  1773. 

Sir: — Since  my  last  of  the  6th  past,  I  have  been 
honored  with  yours  of  March  6th  and  24th,  enclosing 
a  petition  to  the  king,  and  a  letter  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth. On  considering  the  whole,  I  concluded  that 
a  longer  delay  of  presenting  the  first  petition  and 
remonstrance  was  not  likely  to  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  immediately  waited  on  Lord 
Dartmouth,  and  delivered  to  him  the  letter,  and  the 
second  petition,  at  the  same  time  re-delivering  the 
first,  and  pressed  his  Lordship  to  present  them  to  his 
Majesty,  which  he  promised  to  do. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  the  answer  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  him,  as  this  day's  packet  (the  mail  for 
which  is  to  be  made  up  and  despatched  in  a  few 
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hours)  is  the  earliest  opportunity,  the  ships  for  Bos- 
ton not  being  to  sail  till  the  beginning  of  next  week. 
By  one  of  them  I  shall  send  a  copy,  with  what  obser- 
vations occur  to  me  on  the  occasion,  which  the  time 
will  not  now  permit  me  to  write.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  would  just  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  hope  the  House 
will  come  to  no  hasty  resolves  upon  it.  The  longer 
they  deliberate,  the  more  maturely  they  consider,  the 
greater  weight  will  attend  their  resolutions.  With 
sincere  respect,  I  am,  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DX 

TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  4  June,  1773. 

Sir: — The  above  is  a  copy  of  mine  per  packet, 
which  enclosed  the  original  of  his  Majesty's  answer 
to  our  petitions  and  remonstrance.  I  now  send  an 
exact  copy  of  the  same,  which  I  did  intend  to  accom- 
pany with  some  observations  and  my  sentiments  on 
the  general  state  of  our  affairs  in  this  coimtry,  and 
the  conduct  proper  for  us  to  hold  on  this  occasion. 
But,  beginning  to  write,  I  find  the  matter  too  copious, 
and  the  subject,  on  reflection,  too  important  to  be 
treated  of  in  a  hasty  letter;  and,  being  told  the 
ships  sail  to-morrow,  I  must  postpone  it  to  another 
opportunity. 

It  was  thought  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  that 
the  American  duty  on  tea  would  be  taken  off.  But 
now  the  wise  scheme  is  to  take  off  so  much  duty  here 
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as  will  make  tea  cheaper  in  America  than  foreigners 
can  supply  us,  and  confine  the  duty  there,  to  keep  up 
the  exercise  of  the  right. 

They  have  no  idea  that  any  people  can  act  from 
any  other  principle  but  that  of  interest;  and  they 
believe  that  three  pence  in  a  pound  of  tea,  of  which 
one  does  perhaps  drink  ten  pounds  in  a  year,  is  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  all  the  patriotism  of  an  American. 

I  purpose  soon  to  write  you  very  fully.  As  to  the 
letters  '  I  communicated  to  you,  though  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  leave  to  take  copies  or  publish 
them,  I  have  permission  to  let  the  originals  remain 
with  you  as  long  as  you  may  think  it  of  any  use  to 
have  them  in  possession.  With  great  esteem  and 
respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DXI 


FROM    SAMUEL    COOPER 

Boston,  14  June,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  received  high  eulogiums 
upon  the  replies  of  our  Council  and  Commons  from 
gentlemen  of  the  most  respectable  characters  in  the 
other  colonies,  where  there  evidently  appears  an  in- 
creasing regard  for  this  province,  and  an  inclination 
to  unite  for  the  common  safety.  Virginia  has  led  the 
way  by  proposing  a  communication  and  correspond- 
ence between  all  the  assemblies  through  the  continent. 

'  Letters  from  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
Oliver,  about  which  see  infra,  p.  378. 
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The  letter  from  their  committee  for  this  purpose  was 
received  here  with  no  little  joy,  and  the  proposal 
agreed  to  in  the  most  ready  and  respectful  manner. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire 
have  already  chosen  committees,  so  that  all  New 
England  is  now  united  with  Virginia  in  this  salutary 
plan,  and  the  accession  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other 
colonies  is  not  doubted.  This  opens  a  most  agree- 
able prospect  to  the  friends  of  our  common  rights. 

In  my  last  I  mentioned  to  you  my  having  had  a 
sight  of  some  letters  that  had  been  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker,  with  leave  to  communicate  them  to  me 
and  some  others  in  confidence.     I  soon  apprehended 
from  the  nature  of  the  contents  and  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  they  were  directed  to  be  shown, 
that  they  could  not  long  remain  secret.     However, 
I  have  preserved  inviolable  the  trust  reposed  in  me. 
Some,  not  named  by  you  as  confidants,  had  hints  from 
London  that  such  letters  were  come  or  coming,  and 
began  to  suspect  they  were  concealed  in  favor  of  the 
writers.     The  secret  was  kept  till  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Court,  when  so  many  members  had  obtained 
such  general  intimations  of  it  as  to  render  them  ex- 
tremely inquisitive  and  solicitous.     At  last  it  was 
thought  best  to  communicate  them  to  the  House, 
with  the  restrictions  that  accompanied  them  here. 
The  House  could  not  act  upon  them  with   those 
restrictions,  but  the  substance  of  them  was  known 
everywhere,  and  the  alarm  given.     Soon  after,  copies 
of  them  were  brought  into  the  House,  said  to  have 
come  from  England  by  the  last  ships. 

Many  members  scrupled  to  act  upon  these  copies 
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while  they  were  under  such  pubhc  engagements  to 
the  unknown  proprietor  of  the  originals.  As  the 
matter  was  now  so  public,  and  the  restrictions  could 
answer  no  good  end,  no  view  of  the  sender,  but  on  the 
contrary  might  prevent  in  a  great  measure  a  proper 
use  of  the  letters  for  the  public  benefit,  and  for 
weakening  the  influence  and  power  of  the  writers  and 
their  friends,  and  disarming  their  revenge,  it  was 
judged  most  expedient,  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
they  were  first  shown,  to  allow  the  House  such  a  use 
of  the  originals  as  they  might  think  necessary  to 
found  their  proceedings  upon  for  the  common  safety. 
By  whom  and  to  whom  they  were  sent  is  still  a  secret, 
known  only  to  three  persons  here,  and  may  still  re- 
main so,  if  you  desire  it. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that,  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  the  letters  in  the  House,  they  voted,  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  one  to  five,  that  the  design  and 
tendency  of  them  were  to  subvert  the  constitution 
and  introduce  arbitrary  power.  Their  committee 
upon  this  matter  reported  this  day  a  nmnber  of  reso- 
lutions, which  are  to  be  printed  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  every  member  furnished  with  a  copy,  that 
they  may  compare  them  with  the  letters;  and  to- 
morrow at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  the  time 
appointed  to  decide  upon  the  report.  The  accept- 
ance of  it  by  a  great  majority  is  not  doubted. 

Should  the  vessel  that  is  to  carry  this  letter  remain 
long  enough,  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  resolutions. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  seasonable  than  the 
arrival  of  these  letters.  They  have  had  great  effect; 
they    make   deep   impressions    wherever   they    are 
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known;  they  strip  the  mask  from  the  writers,  who, 
iinder  the  professions  of  friendship  to  their  coimtry, 
now  plainly  appear  to  have  been  endeavoring  to  build 
up  themselves  and  their  families  upon  its  ruins. 
They  and  their  adherents  are  shocked  and  dismayed ; 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  many  is  annihi- 
lated; and  administration  must  soon  see  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  the  provincial  power  of  the  crown  into 
other  hands,  if  they  mean  it  should  operate  to  any 
good  effect.  This,  at  present,  is  almost  the  universal 
sentiment. 

The  House  have  this  day  sent  up  the  letters  to  the 
Board,  which,  I  believe,  will  concur  with  them  in  the 
substance  and  spirit  of  their  proceedings.  We  are 
highly  indebted  to  our  friends  in  London,  and  to  you, 
sir,  in  particular,  for  so  important  a  communication, 
and  hope,  while  it  supports  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  promotes  the  deliverance  of  this  abused 
and  oppressed  country,  it  will  be  attended  with  no 
disadvantage  to  them. 

The  inconveniences  that  may  accidently  arise  from 
such  generous  interpositions  are  abundantly  compen- 
sated by  the  reflection  that  they  tend  to  the  security 
and  happiness  of  millions.  I  trust,  however,  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  will  occur  to  disturb  the  agree- 
able feelings  of  those  who,  in  this  instance,  have  done 
such  extensive  good.     With  great  esteem,  I  am,  etc., 

Samuel  Cooper. 
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DXII 

TO    M.    LE    ROY 

London,  22  June,  1773. 

However  glad  I  was  of  the  occasion,  I  forbore  in- 
dulging myself  in  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  by 
the  first  post,  my  dear  double  confrere,  on  his  election 
into  our  Royal  Society,  because  Mr.  Walsh  undertook 
to  give  you  the  information,  which  would  make  a 
second  expense  unnecessary,  and  I  saw  I  should  soon 
have  this  opportunity  by  the  favor  of  M.  Poissonnifere. 
I  rejoice  in  the  event,  as  you  seemed  anxiously  con- 
cerned about  it,  and  as  we  have  done  ourselves  honor 
in  distinguishing  and  associating  a  merit  so  univer- 
sally known  and  acknowledged. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  engaged  in  the 
consideration  of  hospitals.  I  wish  any  observations 
of  mine  could  be  of  use  to  you,  they  should  be  at  your 
service.  But  it  is  a  subject  I  am  very  little  ac- 
quainted with.  I  can  only  say  that,  if  a  free  and 
copious  respiration  is  of  use  in  diseases,  that  seems, 
from  the  experiments  I  mentioned  to  M.  Dubourg,  to 
be  best  obtained  by  light  covering  and  fresh  air  con- 
tinually changing ;  the  moisture  on  the  skin,  when  the 
body  is  warmly  covered,  being  a  deception,  and  the 
effect,  not  of  greater  transpiration,  but  of  the  satura- 
tion of  the  air  included  under  and  in  the  bedclothes, 
which  therefore  can  absorb  no  more,  and  so  leaves  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  body.  From  these  experiments  I 
am  convinced  of  what  I  indeed  before  suspected,  that 
the  opinion  of  perspiration  being  checked  by  cold  is 
an  error,  as  well  as  that  of  rheum  being  occasioned  by 
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cold.  But  as  this  is  heresy  here,  and  perhaps  may 
be  so  with  you,  I  only  whisper  it  and  expect  you  will 
keep  my  secret.  Our  physicians  have  begun  to  dis- 
cover that  fresh  air  is  good  for  people  in  the  small- 
pox and  other  fevers.  I  hope  in  time  they  will  find 
out  that  it  does  no  harm  to  people  in  health. 

We  have  nothing  new  here  in  the  philosophic  way. 
I  shall  like  to  hear  how  M.  Lavoisier's  doctrine  sup- 
ports itself,  as  I  suppose  it  will  be  controverted. 
With  the  greatest  esteem,  I  am  ever,  dear  sir, 
Yours  most  affectionately, 

B.  Franklin. 

P.  S. — Enclosed  I  send  you  some  pamphlets  rela- 
tive to  our  American  affairs  for  your  amusement. 
Sir  John  Pringle  bids  me  present  his  compliments. 
He  interested  himself  much  in  the  election. 


DXIII 

FROM    THOMAS    GUSHING 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  25  Jtme,  1773. 

Sir: — The  House  of  Representatives  have  lately 
had  divers  letters,  signed  Thomas  Hutchinson,  An- 
drew Oliver,  etc.,  laid  before  them,  attested  copies  of 
which  you  have  enclosed;  and  after  maturely  con- 
sidering their  contents,  they  have  voted  as  their 
sense  that  the  tendency  and  design  of  said  letters 
appear  to  have  been  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of 
this  government,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  power 
into  this  province;  and  have  passed  sundry  resolves 
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respecting  these  letters,  which  accompany  this  letter. 
They  have  also  agreed  upon  and  passed  a  petition  to 
his  Majesty,  which  you  will  receive  with  this  en- 
closure, praying  that  his  Excellency,  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, governor,  and  Andrew  Oliver,  lieutenant- 
governor,  of  this  province,  be  removed  from  the  posts 
they  hold  within  this  government;  which  petition 
you  are  desired,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  present  to  his 
Majesty;  and,  as  the  persons  aforenamed  have  by 
their  conduct  rendered  themselves  very  obnoxious, 
and  have  entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  this  people, 
you  are  desired  to  use  your  interest  and  influence  to 
support  said  petition,  that  it  may  have  its  desired 
effect ;  and  you  are  further  directed  to  employ  Arthur 
Lee  as  counsel  upon  this  occasion,  and  any  other 
counsel  you  may  think  proper. 

You  are  desired  also  to  take  effectual  care  that  the 
several  petitions,  relative  to  the  governor  and  judges 
of  the  Superior  Court  receiving  their  support  from 
the  crown,  independent  of  the  grants  of  the  people, 
may  be  (if  they  have  not  already  been)  immediately 
laid  before  his  Majesty,  and  strenuously  supported; 
as  they  are  matters  that  very  nearly  and  essen- 
tially affect  our  happy  constitution,  the  preservation 
of  which  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  their  meet- 
ing with  a  favorable  reception  and  answer.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

Thomas  Gushing, 

Speaker. 
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DXIV 

TO    M.    DUBOURG 

London,  29  June,  1773. 

Dear  Friend: — I  have  not  time  now  to  write 
what  I  intended  upon  the  cause  of  colds,  or  rheums ; 
and  my  opinions  on  that  head  are  so  singular  here 
that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  hazard  them  abroad.  In 
the  meantime,  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  at  your  leisure 
whether  in  France  you  have  a  general  belief,  that 
moist  air,  and  cold  air,  and  damp  shirts  or  sheets, 
and  wet  floors,  and  beds  that  have  not  been  lately 
used,  and  clothes  that  have  not  been  lately  worn,  and 
going  out  of  a  warm  room  into  the  air,  and  leaving 
off  a  long-worn  waistcoat,  and  wearing  leaky  shoes, 
and  sitting  near  an  open  door  or  window,  or  in  a 
coach  with  both  glasses  down,  are  all  or  any  of  them 
capable  of  giving  the  distemper  we  call  a  cold,  and 
you  a  rheum,  or  catarrh?  Or  are  these  merely 
English  ideas? 

I  am  ever,  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect, 
Dear  sir,  yours,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DXV 


preparatory  notes  and  hints  for  writing  a  paper 
concerning  what  is  called  catching  cold 

Definition  of  a  Cold 

It  is  a  siziness  and  thickness  of  the  blood,  where- 
by  the    smaller   vessels    are    obstructed,    and    the 
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perspirable  matter  retained,  which  being  retained 
offends  both  by  its  quantity  and  quaHty ;  by  quan- 
tity, as  it  outfills  the  vessels,  and  by  its  quality,  as 
part  of  it  is  acrid,  and  being  retained,  produces 
coughs  and  sneezing  by  irritation. 

How  this  Siziness  is  Produced 

1.  By  being  long  exposed  in  a  cold  air,  without 
exercise;   cold  thickens  glue. 

2.  By  a  diminished  perspiration,  either  first  from 
breathing  and  living  in  moist  air,  or,  second,  from 
the  clogging  of  the  pores  by  clammy  sweat  dried  on 
and  fastening  down  the  scales  of  the  skin ;  or,  thirdly, 
by  cold  constringing  the  pores  partially  or  totally, 
sleeping  or  waking ;  or,  fourthly,  by  having  eat  food 
of  too  gross  particles  for  free  perspiration,  as  oysters, 
pork  duck,  etc.  People  are  found  frequently  costive 
after  much  bathing. 

3.  By  repletion,  as  when  more  is  thrown  into  the 
habit  by  eating  and  drinking  than  common  perspira- 
tion is  capable  of  discharging  in  due  time;  whence 
the  vessels  are  distended  beyond  their  spring,  and  the 
quantity  of  contained  fluid,  that  should  be  briskly 
moved  to  preserve  or  acquire  a  due  thinness,  is  too 
weighty  for  their  force,  whence  a  slow  motion, — 
thence  viscidity.  This  repletion  is  increased  by  a 
constipation  of  the  belly  happening  at  the  same  time. 
In  an  approaching  cold,  more  water  is  made  than 
usual. 

4.  By  cooling  suddenly  in  the  air  after  exercise. 
Exercise  quickening  the  circulation,  produces  more 
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perspirable  matter  in  a  given  time  than  is  produced 
in  rest.  And  though  more  is  likewise  usually  dis- 
charged during  exercise,  yet  on  sudden  quitting  of 
exercise,  and  standing  in  the  air,  the  circulation  and 
production  of  perspirable  matter  still  continuing 
some  time,  the  over  quantity  is  retained.  It  is  safer 
not  to  go  into  water  too  cold. 

5.  By  particular  effluvia  in  the  air,  from  some  im- 
known  cause.  General  colds  throughout  a  country. 
By  being  in  a  coach  close,  or  small  room  with  a  per- 
son having  a  cold. 

6.  By  relaxation  of  the  solids,  from  a  warm  and 
moist  air,  so  that  they  are  too  weak  to  give  due 
motion  to  the  fluids. 

Of  partial  colds  affecting  parts  only  of  the  body. 

Causes  of  feverishness  attending  colds. 

Ill  consequences  often  attending  colds,  as  pleu- 
risies, consumptions,  etc.  Some  never  taking  cold, 
some  frequently;  cause  of  the  difference. 

Present  remedies  for  a  cold  should  be  warming, 
diluting,  bracing. 

Means  of  preventing  cold;  temperance,  choice  of 
meats  and  drinks,  warm  rooms,  and  lodging  and  cloth- 
ing in  winter;  dry  air,  care  to  keep  the  belly  open, 
and  frequent  discharge  of  water;  warm  bathing  to 
cleanse  the  skin;  rubbing  after  sweat,  especially  in 
the  spring. 

Difficulties  that  first  put  me  on  thinking  on  this 
subject.    People  get  cold  by  less,  and  not  by  more,  viz.  : 

By  putting  a  damp  shirt  on  a  dry  body, — Yes. 

By  putting  on  a  dry  shirt  on  a  wet  body,  though 
this  wets  the  shirt  ten  times  more, — No. 
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By  sitting  in  a  room  where  the  floor  has  been 
newly  washed, — Yes. 

By  going  into  a  river  and  staying  there  an  hour 
(no  sheets  so  wet), — No. 

By  wetting  the  feet  only, — Yes. 

By  wetting  all  the  clothes  through  to  the  body,  and 
wearing  them  a  whole  day, — No. 

By  sitting  in  a  room  against  a  crevice, — Yes. 

By  sitting  as  long  in  the  open  air, — No. 

Few  of  these  effects  take  place  if  the  vessels  are 
kept  empty. 

Reapers  in  Pennsylvania : — 

Drinking  cold  water  when  they  are  hot. 

If  it  makes  them  sweat,  they  are  safe. 

If  not,  they  fall  ill,  and  some  die. 

People  hot  should  drink  by  spoonfuls ;  the  reason. 

Taking  cold. — The  disorder  only  called  so  in  Eng- 
lish, and  in  no  other  language. 

American  Indians  in  the  woods,  and  the  whites  in 
imitation  of  them,  lie  with  their  feet  to  the  fire  in 
frosty  nights,  and  take  no  cold  while  they  can  keep 
their  feet  warm. 

Feet  and  hands  apt  to  be  cold  in  that  disorder, 
and  why?  Is  it  the  siziness,  or  the  greater  evapo- 
ration ? 

Hottentots  grease  themselves, — occasions  other 
evacuations  more  plentiful.  Greasing  keeps  the 
body  warm.  Bad  to  hold  the  water  too  long. 
Parts  colder  when  first  unclothed  than  afterwards, 
why? 

It  was  a  disgrace  among  the  ancient  Persians  to 
cough  or  spit. 
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Probably  as  it  argued  intemperance. 

Vessels  when  too  full  leak.  Quicksilver  through 
leather.  Thin  fluid  leaked  evaporates.  Comers  of 
eyes,  etc.  Sizy  will  not  all  evaporate.  What  is  left 
corrupts.  Hence  consumptions.  Hectic  fevers  from 
absorption  of  putrid  pus.  It  ferments  the  blood  like 
yeast. 

People  seldom  get  cold  at  sea,  though  they  sleep 
in  wet  clothes.  Constant  exercise,  moderate  living. 
Bad  cooks.  Yet  air  is  very  moist.  Wet  floors.  Sea 
surrounding,  etc. 

Exercise  cures  a  cold.  Bishop  Williams  riding 
several  times  from  London,  or  Exeter,  or  Salisbury. 

Bark  good  for  a  cold,  taken  early. 

Particular  parts  more  accustomed  to  discharge  the 
irritating  perspirable  matter,  as  under  the  arms  in 
some,  feet  in  others,  etc. 

Experiment  of  two  razors. 

Every  pain  or  disorder  now  ascribed  to  a  cold. 

It  is  the  covering  excuse  of  all  intemperance. 

Numbers  of  people  in  a  close  room,  and  exercising 
there,  fill  the  air  with  putrid  particles. 

People  killed  by  House  of  Commons,  breathing  the 
air  through  holes  in  ceiling. 

Think  they  get  cold  by  coming  out  of  such  hot 
rooms ;  they  get  them  by  being  in. 

Those  who  live  in  hotter  rooms  (stoves)  get  no 
colds. 

Germans  and  all  the  Northern  people. 

Alderman  and  turtle. 

People  remark  they  were  very  well  before  a  cold, 
and  ate  hearty.     Wonder  how  they  catched  it. 
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Signs  of  Temperance 

Mouth  not  clammy  after  sleep. 

Saliva  thin  and  watery. 

Eyelids  not  stuck  together  with  hard  glue. 

Voice  clear. 

No  phlegm  to  raise. 

Advice  for  mode  of  general  temperance  without  ap- 
pearing too  singular. 

Supper  not  bad  after  preparatory  light  dinner. 

May  be  rectified  by  slight  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing. He  must  be  too  full  that  one  excess  will  much 
disorder. 

Time  of  great  meal  mended  of  late. 

One  hour  variation  of  compass  in  twenty  years. 

After  dinner  not  fit  for  business. 

People  from  the  country  get  cold  when  they  come 
to  London,  and  why?  Full  living,  with  moist  air. 
London  air  generally  moist,  why?  Much  putrid  air 
in  London.     Silver,  etc. 

Cooks  and  doctors  should  change  maxims. 

Common  sense  more  common  among  the  common 
Scotch. 

Those  who  do  not  compare  cannot  conceive  the 
difference  between  themselves  and  themselves  in  full 
or  spare  living. 

Wet  newspapers,  why  give  colds. 

Old  libraries  and  damp  old  books. 

Putrid  animal  matter  in  paper  size. 

Courts  should  not  sit  after  dinner. 

Juries  fast,  a  good  institution. 
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Chess — Impatience  of  deliberation  because  more 
difficult.     Writing,  etc. 

Most  follies  arise  from  full  feeding.  Reasons  pro 
and  con  not  at  all  present. 

Temperate  nation  wisest. 

Dining  entertainments  bad. 

Remains  of  barbarism, — expensive. 

Full  feeding  of  children  stupefies. 

Fasting  strengthens  reason  rather  than  subdues 
passion. 

People  often  do  not  get  cold  when  they  think  they 
do,  and  do  when  they  think  they  do  not. 

Causes  of  cold  are  primary  and  secondary. 

Colds  are  of  different  kinds,  putrid  and  plethoric. 

Scarce  any  air  abroad  so  unwholesome  as  air  in  a 
close  room  often  breathed. 

Warm  air  dissolves  more  moisture  than  cold. 

In  hot  countries  men  wrap  themselves  in  wet  sheets 
to  sleep. 

A  general  service  to  redeem  people  from  the  slav- 
ish fear  of  getting  cold  by  showing  them  where  the 
danger  is  not,  and  that  where  it  is,  it  is  in  their  power 
to  avoid  it. 

Surfeit,  an  expression  formerly  used,  now  laid 
aside. 

Costiveness  occasioning  colds,  how  to  be  prevented. 

Colds  formerly  called  rheums  and  catarrhs. 

Particular  foods  said  to  engender  rheums. 

Query. — Is  Mr.  Wood  more  or  less  subject  to  catch 
cold  since  he  betook  himself  to  his  low  diet  ? 

Answer  (by  Mr.  Wood).— He  now  finds  himself 
much  more  healthy,  and  much  less  liable  to  catch 
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cold.  What  few  colds  he  now  catches  are  so  very- 
slight,  that  he  is  not  sensible  of  them,  but  from  the 
urine,  which  is  then  not  so  clear. 

I  caused  the  above  question  to  be  asked  Mr.  Wood, 
and  obtained  the  answer.  It  is  the  Mr.  Wood  who 
lives  upon  a  pound  of  flour  in  a  pudding. 

B.  Franklin. 

Dampier,  speaking  of  the  customs  of  the  people  at 
Mindanoo  (p.  330)  says:  "You  see  abundance  of 
people  in  the  river  from  morning  to  night  washing 
their  bodies  or  clothes ;  they  strip  and  stand  naked 
till  they  have  done;  then  put  them  on  and  march 
out  again." 

Dr.  Gregory  says:  "All  that  class  of  diseases 
which  arise  from  catching  cold,  is  only  found  among 
the  civilized  part  of  mankind.  An  old  Roman  or  an 
Indian,  in  the  pursuit  of  war  or  hunting,  would 
plrmge  into  a  river  whilst  in  a  profuse  sweat,  without 
fear,  and  without  danger.  The  greater  care  we  take 
to  prevent  catching  cold,  by  the  various  contrivances 
of  modem  luxury,  the  more  we  become  subject  to 
it.  We  can  guard  against  cold  only  by  rendering 
ourselves  superior  to  its  influence.  There  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  in  the  vigorous  constitutions 
of  children  who  go  thinly  clad  in  all  seasons  and 
weathers." 

The  coats  of  the  vessels  are  a  kind  of  network, 
which  contains  the  fluids  only  when  not  so  pressed 
as  to  enlarge  the  pores  of  the  net,  or  when  the  fluids 
are  not  so  pressed  as  to  break  the  cohesion  of  the 
globules  or  particles,   so   as  to  make  them   small 
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enough  to  come  through.  When  the  vessels  are  full, 
occasioned  by  a  course  of  full  living,  they  labor  in 
carrying  on  the  circulation ;  their  spring  or  power  of 
contraction  and  compressing  the  fluids  they  contain, 
being  over  strained  is  weakened,  the  circulation  pro- 
ceeds more  slowly,  the  fluids  thicken  and  become 
more  gluey,  both  for  want  of  due  churning  and  be- 
cause less  heat  is  produced  in  the  body.  Such  a  body 
requires  more  aid  of  clothing  and  fire  to  preserve  its 
warmth. 

If  a  person  in  that  state  of  body  walks  a  mile  or 
two,  or  uses  any  other  exercise  that  warms  him,  the 
fluids  are  rarefied  by  the  heat,  distend  the  vessels 
still  more,  and  the  thinner  parts  of  the  fluids  in  ten- 
der places  force  out  through  the  pores  of  the  vessels 
in  form  of  a  gluey  water,  viz. :  at  the  eyes,  within 
the  nose,  and  within  the  lungs.  This  is  moderate 
exercise. 

If  the  exercise  is  increased  it  comes  through  every 
pore  in  the  skin,  and  is  called  sweat. 

The  more  volatile  parts  of  this  extravasated  fluid 
evaporate,  and  fly  off  in  the  air;  the  gluey  part  re- 
mains, thickens,  and  hardens  more  or  less,  as  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  dry;  in  the  nose  and  on  the 
lungs,  where  air  is  continually  coming  and  going,  it 
soon  becomes  a  mucus,  but  can  hardly  grow  drier  be- 
cause surrounded  with  moist  parts  and  supplied  with 
more  moisture.  What  oozes  out  of  the  corner  of 
the  eye  when  shut,  as  in  sleep,  hardens  into  what  is 
called  a  kind  of  gum,  being  in  fact  dry  glue. 

This  in  a  morning  almost  sticks  the  eyelids  to- 
gether. 
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With  such  mucous  matter  the  nose  is  sometimes  al- 
most stopped,  and  must  be  cleared  by  strong  blowing. 

In  the  windpipe  and  on  the  lungs  it  gathers  and  is 
impacted,  so  as  sometimes  to  induce  a  continual 
coughing  and  hawking  to  discharge  it. 

If  not  easily  discharged,  but  remaining  long  adher- 
ing to  the  lungs,  it  corrupts  and  inflames  the  parts  it 
is  in  contact  with ;  even  behind  the  ears  and  between 
the  parts  of  the  body  so  constantly  in  contact,  that 
the  perspirable  matter,  sweat,  etc.,  cannot  easily  es- 
cape from  between  them ;  the  skin  is  inflamed  by 
it,  and  a  partial  putrefaction  begins  to  take  place, 
they  corrupt  and  ulcerate.  The  vessels  being  thus 
wounded,  discharge  greater  and  continual  quantities. 
Hence  consumption. 

Part  of  the  corrupted  matter,  absorbed  again  by 
the  vessels  and  mixed  with  the  blood,  occasions  hec- 
tic fevers. 

When  the  body  has  sweated,  not  from  a  dissolution 
of  fluids,  but  from  the  force  above  mentioned,  as  the 
sweat  dries  off,  some  clammy  substance  remains  in 
the  pores,  which  closes  many  of  them,  wholly  or  in 
part.   The  subsequent  perspiration  is  hereby  lessened. 

The  perspirable  matter  consists  of  parts  approach- 
ing to  putrefaction,  and  therefore  destined  by  nature 
to  be  thrown  off,  that  living  bodies  might  not  putrefy, 
which  otherwise,  from  their  warmth  and  moisture, 
they  would  be  apt  to  do. 

These  corrupting  particles,  if  continually  thrown 
off,  the  remainder  of  the  body  continues  uncorrupt, 
or  approaches  no  nearer  to  a  state  of  putrefaction. 
Just  as  in  boiling  water,  no  greater  degree  of  heat 
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than  the  boiling  heat  can  be  acquired,  because  the  par- 
ticles that  grow  hotter,  as  fast  as  they  become  so,  fly 
off  in  vapor.  But  if  the  vapor  could  be  retained, 
water  might  be  made  much  hotter,  perhaps  red-hot, 
as  oil  may,  which  is  not  so  subject  to  evaporation. 
So  if  the  perspirable  matter  is  retained  it  remixes  with 
blood,  and  produces  first,  a  slight  putrid  fever,  attend- 
ing always  what  we  call  a  cold,  and  when  retained 
in  a  great  degree,  more  mischievous  putrid  diseases. 

In  hot  countries,  exercise  of  body  with  the  heat  of 
the  climate  create  much  of  this  putrid  perspirable 
matter,  which  ought  to  be  discharged.  A  check  is 
in  those  countries  very  pernicious ;  putrid  malignant 
violent  fevers,  and  speedy  death,  the  consequence. 

Its  discharge  is  also  checked  another  way  besides 
that  of  closing  the  pores,  viz.,  by  being  in  an  air  al- 
ready full  of  it,  as  in  close  rooms  containing  great 
numbers  of  people,  play-houses,  ball-rooms,  etc. 

For  air  containing  a  quantity  of  any  kind  of  vapor, 
becomes  thereby  less  capable  of  imbibing  more  of 
that  vapor,  and  finally  will  take  no  more  of  it. 

If  the  air  will  not  take  it  off  from  the  body,  it  must 
remain  in  the  body ;  and  the  perspiration  is  as  effect- 
ually stopped,  and  the  perspirable  matter  as  certainly 
retained,  as  if  the  pores  were  all  stopped. 

A  lock  of  wet  wool  contained  in  a  nutmeg-grater, 
may  dry,  parting  with  its  moisture  through  the  holes 
of  the  grater.  But  if  you  stop  all  those  holes  with 
wax  it  will  never  dry.  Nor,  if  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  will  it  dry  when  the  air  is  as  moist  as  itself.  On 
the  contrary,  if  already  dry,  and  exposed  to  moist  air, 
it  would  acquire  moisture. 
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Thus  people  in  rooms  heated  by  a  multitude  of 
people,  find  their  own  bodies  heated;  thence  the 
quantity  of  perspirable  matter  is  increased  that 
should  be  discharged,  but  the  air,  not  being  changed, 
grows  so  full  of  the  same  matter,  that  it  will  receive 
no  more.  So  the  body  must  retain  it.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  next  day,  perhaps  sooner,  a  slight 
putrid  fever  comes  on,  with  all  the  marks  of  what  we 
call  a  cold,  and  the  disorder  is  supposed  to  be  got  by 
coming  out  of  a  warm  room,  whereas  it  was  really 
taken  while  in  that  room. 

Putrid  ferments  beget  their  like. — Small-pox — 
Wet  rotten  paper,  containing  corrupt  glue.  The 
cold  fever  communicable  by  the  breath  to  others, 
etc. 

Urine  retained,  occasions  sneezing,  etc. 

Coughing  and  spitting  continually,  marks  of  in- 
temperance. 

People  eat  much  more  than  is  necessary. 

Proportionable  nourishment  and  strength  is  not 
drawn  from  great  eating. 

The  succeeding  meals  force  the  preceding  through 
half -undigested. 

Small  meals  continue  longer  in  the  body,  and  are 
more  thoroughly  digested. 

The  vessels  being  roomy  can  bear  and  receive 
without  hurt,  an  accidental  excess. 

They  can  concrete  more  easily. 

There  is  less  quantity  of  corrupting  particles  pro- 
duced. 

Putrid  fish  very  bad. 

Black  Hole  in  the  Indies. 
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DXVI 

QUERIES    ON    ELECTRICITY,    FROM    DR.    INGENHOUSZ/ 
WITH    ANSWERS    BY    DR.    FRANKLIN 

QUESTION    I 

If  the  electrical  fluid  is  truly  accumulated  on  the  in- 
side of  a  Ley  den  phial,  and  expelled  in  the  same  pro- 
portion from  the  other  side,  why  are  the  particles  of 
glass  not  all  thrown  outwards,  when  the  phial  being 
overcharged  breaks,  or  is  perforated  by  a  sponta- 
neous explosion.? 

ANSWER 

By  the  circumstances  that  have  appeared  to  me,  in 
all  the  jars  that  I  have  seen  perforated  at  the  time  of 
their  explosion,  I  have  imagined  that  the  charge  did 
not  pass  by  those  perforations.  Several  single  jars, 
that  have  broke  while  I  was  charging  them,  have 
shown,  besides  the  perforation  in  the  body,  a  trace 
on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  where  the  polish  of  the 
glass  was  taken  off  the  breadth  of  a  straw,  which 
proved  that  great  part  at  least  of  the  charge,  proba- 
bly all,  had  passed  over  that  trace.  I  was  once  pres- 
ent at  the  discharge  of  a  battery  containing  thirty 
jars,  of  which  eight  were  perforated  and  spoilt  at  the 
time  of  the  discharge,  yet  the  effect  of  the  charge  on 
the  bodies  upon  which  it  was  intended  to  operate  did 
not  appear  to  be  diminished.     Another  time  I  was 

'An  eminent  physician  and  chemist,  bom  at  Breda  in  1730.  He 
passed  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  England,  where  he  died,  September  7, 
179Q.     He  was  a  copious  correspondent  of  Franklin. 

VOL.  VI.  — 10. 
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present  when  twelve  out  of  twenty  jars  were  broken 
at  the  time  of  the  discharge,  yet  the  effect  of  the 
charge,  which  passed  in  the  regular  circuit,  was  the 
same  as  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  remained 
whole.  Were  those  perforations  an  effect  of  the 
charge  within  the  jar  forcing  itself  through  the  glass 
to  get  at  the  outside,  other  difficulties  would  arise 
and  demand  explanation,  i.  How  it  happens  that 
in  eight  bottles,  and  in  twelve,  the  strength  to  bear 
a  strong  charge  should  be  so  equal,  that  no  one  of 
them  would  break  before  the  rest,  and  thereby 
save  his  fellows,  but  all  should  burst  at  the  same 
instant.  2.  How  it  happens  that  they  bear  the 
force  of  the  great  charge  till  the  instant  that  an  easier 
means  of  discharge  is  offered  them,  which  they 
make  use  of,  and  yet  the  fluid  breaks  through  at  the 
same  time. 

My  conjecture  is  that  there  has  been,  in  the  place 
where  the  rupture  happens,  some  defect  in  the  glass, 
some  grain  of  sand  perhaps,  or  some  little  bubble  in 
the  substance  nearly  void,  where,  during  the  charging 
of  the  jar,  the  electric  fluid  is  forced  in  and  confined 
till  the  pressure  is  suddenly  taken  off  by  the  dis- 
charge, when,  not  being  able  to  escape  so  quickly,  it 
bursts  its  way  out  by  its  elastic  force.  Hence  all  the 
ruptures  happen  nearly  at  the  same  instant  with  the 
regular  discharge,  though  really  a  little  posterior,  not 
being  themselves  discharges,  but  the  effects  of  a  dis- 
charge which  passed  in  another  channel. 

QUESTION    II 

When  a  strong  explosion  is  directed  through  a  pack 
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of  cards  or  a  book,  having  a  piece  of  tinfoil  between 
several  of  its  leaves,  the  electrical  flash  makes  an  im- 
pression in  some  of  those  metallic  leaves,  by  which  it 
seems  as  if  the  direction  of  the  electric  explosion  had 
gone  from  the  outside  towards  the  inside,  when  on  the 
other  metallic  leaves,  the  impression  is  in  such  a 
direction  that  it  indicates  the  current  of  electrical 
fire  to  have  made  its  way  from  the  inside  of  the  phial 
towards  the  outside,  so  that  it  appears  to  some  elec- 
tricians that,  in  the  time  of  the  explosion  of  an  elec- 
trical phial,  two  streams  of  electrical  fire  rush  at  the 
same  time  from  both  surfaces,  and  meet  or  cross  one 
another. 

ANSWER 

These  impressions  are  not  effects  of  a  moving  body, 
striking  with  force  in  the  direction  of  its  motion; 
they  are  made  by  the  burs  rising  in  the  neighbor- 
ing perforated  cards,  which  rise  accidently,  some- 
times on  one  side  of  a  card,  and  sometimes  on  the 
other,  in  consequence  of  certain  circumstances  in  the 
form  of  their  substances  or  situations.  In  a  single 
card,  supported  without  touching  others,  while  per- 
forated by  the  passing  fluid,  the  bur  generally  rises 
on  both  sides,  as  I  once  showed  to  Mr.  Symmer  at 
his  house.  I  imagine  that  the  hole  is  made  by  a  fine 
thread  of  electric  fluid  passing,  and  augmented 
to  a  bigger  thread  at  the  time  of  the  explosion, 
which,  obliging  the  parts  of  a  card  to  recede  every 
way,  condenses  a  part  within  the  substance,  and 
forces  a  part  out  on  each  side,  because  there  is  least 
resistance. 
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QUESTION    III 

When  a  flash  of  lightning  happens  to  hit  a  flat 
piece  of  metal,  the  metal  has  sometimes  been  pierced 
with  several  holes,  whose  edges  were  turned  some  the 
one  way  and  some  the  other,  so  that  it  has  appeared 
to  some  philosophers  that  several  streams  of  elec- 
trical fire  had  rushed  in  one  way  and  some  the  op- 
posite way.  Such  an  effect  of  lightning  has  been 
published  lately  by  Father  Barletti. 

ANSWER 

This  will  be  answered  in  my  remarks  on  Mr. 
Barletti 's  book;  which  remarks,  when  finished,  I  will 
send  you. 

QUESTION    IV 

Though,  from  the  very  charging  of  the  Ley  den 
phial,  it  seems  clear  that  the  electrical  fluid  does  in 
reality  not  prevade  the  substance  of  glass,  yet  it  is 
still  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  subtile  fluid 
may  be  forced  out  from  one  side  of  a  very  thick  pane 
of  glass,  by  a  similar  quantity  of  electrical  fire  thrown 
upon  the  other  surface,  and  yet  that  it  does  not  pass 
through  any  substance  of  glass,  however  thin,  with- 
out breaking  it.  Is  there  some  other  fact  or  illustra- 
tion besides  those  to  be  found  in  your  public  writings, 
by  which  it  may  be  made  more  obvious  to  our  under- 
standing that  electrical  fire  does  not  enter  at  all  the 
very  substance  of  glass,  and  yet  may  force  from  the 
opposite  surface  an  equal  quantity ;  or  that  it  really 
enters  the  pores  of  the  glass  without  breaking  it?     Is 
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there  any  comparative  illustration  or  example  in 
nature  by  which  it  may  be  made  clear  that  a  fluid 
thrown  upon  one  surface  of  any  body  may  force  out 
the  same  fluid  from  the  other  surface  without  passing 
through  the  substance  ? 

ANSWER 

That  the  electric  fluid,  by  its  reptdsive  nature,  is 
capable  of  forcing  portions  of  the  same  fluid  out  of 
bodies  without  entering  them  itself  appears  from  this 
experiment.  Approach  an  isolated  body  with  a 
rubbed  tube  of  glass,  the  side  next  the  tube  will  then 
be  electrized  negatively,  the  opposite  positively.  If 
a  pair  of  cork  balls  hang  from  that  opposite  side,  the 
electrical  fluid  forced  out  of  the  body  will  appear  in 
those  balls,  causing  them  to  diverge.  Touch  that 
opposite  side,  and  you  thereby  take  away  the  positive 
electricity.  Then  remove  the  tube,  and  you  leave 
the  body  all  in  a  negative  state.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  electric  fluid  appertaining  to  the  glass  tube 
did  not  enter  the  body,  but  retired  with  the  tube, 
otherwise  it  would  have  supplied  the  body  with  the 
electricity  it  had  lost. 

With  regard  to  powder  magazines,  my  idea  is  that, 
to  prevent  the  mischief  which  might  be  occasioned  by 
the  stones  of  their  walls  flying  about  in  case  of  acci- 
dental explosion,  they  should  be  constructed  in  the 
ground;  that  the  walls  should  be  lined  with  lead,  the 
floor  lead,  all  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  the  joints 
well  soldered;  the  cover  copper,  with  a  little  scuttle 
to  enter  the  whole,  in  the  form  of  a  canister  for  tea. 
If  the  edges  of  the  cover-scuttle  fall  into  a  copper 
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channel  containing  mercury,  not  the  smallest  particle 
of  air  or  moisture  can  enter  to  the  powder,  even 
though  the  walls  stood  in  water  or  the  whole  was 
under  water. 


DXVII 


TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  7  July,  1773. 

Sir  : — I  thank  you  for  the  pamphlets  you  have  sent 
me,  containing  the  controversy  between  the  governor 
and  the  two  Houses.  I  have  distributed  them  where 
I  thought  they  might  be  of  use.  He  makes  perhaps 
as  much  of  his  argimient  as  it  will  bear,  but  has  the 
misfortune  of  being  on  the  weak  side,  and  so  is  put 
to  shifts  and  quibbles,  and  the  use  of  much  sophistry 
and  artifice,  to  give  plausibility  to  his  reasonings. 
The  Council  and  the  Assembly  have  greatly  the 
advantage  in  point  of  fairness,  perspicuity,  and  force. 
His  precedents  of  acts  of  Parliament  binding  the 
colonies,  and  our  tacit  consent  to  those  acts,  are  all 
frivolous.  Shall  a  guardian,  who  has  imposed  upon, 
cheated,  and  plundered  a  minor  under  his  care,  who 
was  imable  to  prevent  it,  plead  those  impositions 
after  his  ward  has  discovered  them,  as  precedents  and 
authorities  for  continuing  them.  There  have  been 
precedents,  time  out  of  mind,  for  robbing  on  Houns- 
low  Heath,  but  the  highwayman  who  robbed  there 
yesterday  does  nevertheless  deserve  hanging. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  resolves  of  the  Virginia  House 
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of  Burgesses.'  There  are  brave  spirits  among  that 
people.  I  hope  their  proposal  will  be  readily  com- 
plied with  by  all  the  colonies.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, as  you  do,  that,  if  the  oppressions  continue,  a 
congress  may  grow  out  of  that  correspondence. 
Nothing  would  more  alarm  our  ministers;  but,  if  the 
colonies  agree  to  hold  a  congress,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  prevented. 

The  instruction  relating  to  the  exemption  of  the 
commissioners  I  imagine  is  withdrawn ;  perhaps  the 
others  also,  relating  to  the  agents,  but  of  that  I  have 
heard  nothing.  I  only  wonder  that  the  governor 
should  make  such  a  declaration  of  his  readiness  to 
comply  with  an  intimation  in  acting  contrary  to  any 
instructions,  if  he  had  not  already,  or  did  not  soon 
expect  a  repeal  of  those  instructions.  I  have  not  and 
shall  never  use  your  name  on  this  or  any  similar 
occasion. 

I  note  your  directions  relating  to  public  and  private 
letters,  and  shall  not  fail  to  observe  them.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  all  the  correspondence  should  be  in 
the  Speaker's  power  to  communicate  such  extracts 
only  as  he  should  think  proper  for  the  House.  It  is 
extremely  embarrassing  to  an  agent  to  write  letters 
concerning  his  transactions  with  ministers,  which  let- 
ters he  knows  are  to  be  read  in  the  House,  where 
there  may  be  governor's  spies,  who  carry  away  parts, 
or  perhaps  take  copies,  that  are  echoed  back  hither 

I  The  resolves,  appointing  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  and  re- 
questing the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies  to  do  the  same,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  concert  of  action,  were  passed  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1773,  by  the  other  colonies.  See  the  Resolves  in  Wirt's  Life 
of  Patrick  Henry,  3d  ed.,  p.  87. 
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privately;  if  they  should  not  be,  as  sometimes  they 
are,  printed  in  the  Votes.  It  is  impossible  to  write 
freely  in  such  circumstances,  unless  he  would  hazard 
his  usefulness,  and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  his 
country  any  further  service.  I  speak  this  now,  not 
upon  my  own  account,  being  about  to  decline  all  pub- 
lic business,  but  for  your  consideration  with  regard  to 
future  agents. 

And,  now  we  speak  of  agents,  I  must  mention  my 
concern,  that  I  should  fall  under  so  severe  a  censure 
of  the  House,  as  that  of  neglect  in  their  business.  I 
have  submitted  to  the  reproof  without  reply  in  my 
public  letter,  out  of  pure  respect.  It  is  not  decent  to 
dispute  a  father's  admonitions.  But  to  you  in  pri- 
vate, permit  me  to  observe  that,  as  to  the  two  things 
I  am  blamed  for  not  giving  the  earliest  notice  of,  viz., 
the  clause  in  the  act  relating  to  dockyards,  and  the 
appointment  of  salaries  for  the  governor  and  judges, 
the  first  only  seems  to  have  some  foundation.  I  did 
not  know,  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  known,  that 
such  a  clause  was  intended.  And  yet  in  a  Parlia- 
ment, that  during  the  whole  session  refused  admis- 
sion to  strangers,  wherein  near  two  hundred  acts 
were  passed,  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  every  clause  in  every  act,  and  to  give 
opposition  to  what  may  affect  one's  constituents; 
especially  when  it  is  not  uncommon  to  smuggle 
clauses  into  a  bill,  whose  title  shall  give  no  suspicion, 
when  an  opposition  to  such  clauses  is  apprehended. 
I  say  this  is  no  easy  matter.  But,  had  I  known  of 
this  clause,  it  is  not  likely  I  could  have  prevented  its 
passing  in  the  present  disposition  of  government 
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towards  America ;  nor  do  I  see  that  my  giving  earlier 
notice  of  its  having  passed  cotild  have  been  of  much 
service. 

As  to  the  other,  concerning  the  governor  and 
judges,  I  should  hardly  have  thought  of  sending  the 
House  an  account  of  it,  if  the  minister  had  mentioned 
it  to  me ;  as  I  understood  from  their  first  letter  to  me, 
that  they  had  already  the  best  intelligence  "  of  its  be- 
ing determined  by  administration  to  bestow  large 
salaries  on  the  attome3-general,  judges,  and  governor 
of  the  province. ' '  I  could  not  therefore  possibly  '  'give 
the  first  notice  of  this  impending  evil."  I  answered, 
however,  "  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  intention  of 
making  governors,  and  some  other  officers,  indepen- 
dent of  the  people  for  their  support;  and  that  this 
purpose  will  be  persisted  in,  if  the  American  revenue 
is  found  deficient  to  defray  the  salaries."  This  cen- 
sure, though  grievous,  does  not  so  much  surprise  me, 
as  I  apprehended  all  along  from  the  beginning,  that 
between  the  friends  of  an  old  agent,  my  predecessor, 
who  thought  himself  hardly  used  in  his  dismission, 
and  those  of  a  young  one  impatient  for  the  suc- 
cession, my  situation  was  not  likely  to  be  a  very 
comfortable  one,  as  my  faults  could  scarce  pass 
unobserved.' 

^  The  young  agent  here  mentioned,  as  "impatient  for  the  succession," 
was  Arthur  Lee.  He  was  called  in  English  circles  Junius  Americanus, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  elder  brother,  Richard  Henry  Lee.  Ar- 
thur was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  England,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  Law  in  London.  Dr.  Franklin's  original  appointment  as  the 
agent  of  Massachusetts  was  made  in  contemplation  of  his  being  de- 
tained from  home  for  only  a  brief  period,  and  Arthur  Lee,  being  a  resi- 
dent in  London  and  a  man  of  many  accomplishments  for  such  an 
agency,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  and  to  act  in  his  absence.    Franklin, 
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I  think  of  leaving  England  in  September.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  my  arrival  in  America,  I  pur- 
pose, God  willing,  to  visit  Boston,  when  I  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  paying  my  respects  to  you.  I 
shall  then  give  every  information  in  my  power,  and 
offer  every  advice  relating  to  our  affairs,  not  so  con- 
venient to  be  written,  that  my  situation  here  for  so 
many  years  may  enable  me  to  suggest  for  the  benefit 
of  our  country.  Some  time  before  my  departure  I 
shall  put  your  papers  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lee,  and 
assist  him  with  my  counsel  while  I  stay,  where  there 
may  be  any  occasion  for  it.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
parts  and  ability ;  and,  though  he  cannot  exceed  me 
in  sincere  zeal  for  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the 
province,  his  youth  will  easily  enable  him  to  serve  it 
with  more  activity.     I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DXVIII 


TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  7  July,  1773. 

Sir: — The  Parliament  is  at  length  prorogued,  with- 
out meddling  with  the  state  of  America.  Their  time 
was  much  employed  in  the  East  India  business ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  lay  before 

however,  remained  abroad  much  longer  than  he  or  his  constituents 
had  anticipated,  and,  to  Lee's  great  chagrin.  It  was  tmder  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  jealousy  of  Franklin  began,  which  tortured  Lee 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  very  soon  destroyed  in  Europe  what- 
ever influence  his  talents  and  unquestioned  patriotism  would  have 
otherwise  entitled  him  to. — Editor. 
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them  the  advices  from  New  England,  though  some 
threatening  intimations  had  been  given  of  such  an 
intention.  The  king's  firm  answer,  as  it  is  called,  to 
our  petitions  and  remonstrances,  has  probably  been 
judged  sufficient  for  the  present.  I  forwarded  that 
answer  to  you  by  the  last  packet,  and  sent  a  copy  of 
it  by  a  Boston  ship  the  beginning  of  last  month. 
Therein  we  are  told  that  "his  Majesty  has  well 
weighed  the  subject-matter  and  the  expressions  con- 
tained in  those  petitions;  and  that,  as  he  will  ever 
attend  to  the  humble  petitions  of  his  subjects,  and 
be  forward  to  redress  every  real  grievance,  so  he 
is  determined  to  support  the  constitution,  and  resist 
with  firmness  every  attempt  to  derogate  from  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  legislature.'' 

By  this  it  seems  that  some  exception  is  taken  to 
the  expressions  of  the  petitions,  as  not  sufficiently 
humble,  that  the  grievances  complained  of  are  not 
thought  real  grievances,  that  Parliament  is  deemed 
the  supreme  legislature,  and  its  authority  over  the 
colonies  supposed  to  be  the  constitution.  Indeed, 
the  last  idea  is  expressed  more  fully  in  the  next 
paragraph,  where  the  words  of  the  act  are  used, 
declaring  the  right  of  the  crown,  with  the  advice 
of  Parliament,  to  make  laws  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity  to  bind  its  subjects  in  America  in  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

When  one  considers  the  king's  situation,  sur- 
roimded  by  ministers,  coimsellors,  and  judges, 
learned  in  the  law,  who  are  all  of  this  opinion,  and  re- 
flects how  necessary  it  is  for  him  to  be  well  with  his 
Parliament,  from  whose  yearly  grants  his  fleets  and 
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armies  are  to  be  supported,  and  the  deficiencies  of  his 
civil  list  supplied,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  be  firm  in  an  opinion  established,  as  far  as  an 
act  of  Parliament  could  establish  it,  by  even  the 
friends  of  America  at  the  time  they  repealed  the 
Stamp  Act;  and  which  is  so  generally  thought  right 
by  his  Lords  and  Commons,  that  any  act  of  his, 
countenancing  the  contrary,  would  hazard  his  em- 
broiling himself  with  those  powerful  bodies.  And 
from  hence  it  seems  hardly  to  be  expected  from  him, 
that  he  should  take  any  step  of  that  kind.  The 
grievous  instructions,  indeed,  might  be  withdrawn 
without  their  observing  it,  if  his  Majesty  thought  fit 
to  do  so;  but,  under  the  present  prejudices  of  all 
about  him,  it  seems  that  this  is  not  yet  likely  to  be 
advised. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  are  we  to  obtain 
redress?  If  we  look  back  into  the  Parhamentary 
history  of  this  country  we  shall  find  that,  in  similar 
situations  of  the  subjects  here,  redress  would  seldom 
be  obtained  but  by  withholding  aids  when  the  sov- 
ereign was  in  distress,  till  the  grievances  were  removed. 
Hence  the  rooted  custom  of  the  Commons  to  keep 
money  bills  in  their  own  disposition,  not  suffering 
even  the  Lords  to  meddle  in  grants,  either  as  to 
quantity,  manner  of  raising,  or  even  in  the  smallest 
circumstance.  This  country  pretends  to  be  collec- 
tively our  sovereign.  It  is  now  deeply  in  debt.  Its 
funds  are  far  short  of  recovering  their  par  since  the 
last  war;  another  would  distress  it  still  more.  Its 
people  diminish,  as  well  as  its  credit.  Men  will  be 
wanted  as  well  as  money.     The  colonies  are  rapidly 
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increasing  in  wealth  and  numbers.  In  the  last  war 
they  maintained  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand.  A 
country  able  to  do  that  is  no  contemptible  ally.  In 
another  war  they  may  perhaps  do  twice  as  much  with 
equal  ease.  Whenever  a  war  happens  our  aid  will  be 
wished  for,  our  friendship  desired  and  cultivated,  our 
good-will  courted.  Then  is  the  time  to  say,  "  Redress 
our  grievances.  You  take  money  from  us  by  force, 
and  now  you  ask  it  of  voluntary  grant.  You  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  If  you  choose  to  have  it  without 
our  consent,  you  must  go  on  taking  it  in  that  way, 
and  be  content  with  what  little  you  can  so  obtain.  If 
you  would  have  our  free  gifts,  desist  from  your 
compulsive  methods,  and  acknowledge  our  rights, 
and  secure  our  future  enjoyment  of  them."  Our 
claims  will  then  be  attended  to,  and  our  complaints, 
regarded. 

By  what  I  perceived  not  long  since,  when  a  war 
was  apprehended  with  Spain,  the  different  counte- 
nance put  on  by  some  great  men  here  towards  those 
who  were  thought  to  have  a  little  influence  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  language  that  began  to  be  held  with 
regard  to  the  then  minister  for  the  colonies,  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  that  war  had  taken  place  he  would  have 
been  immediately  dismissed,  all  his  measures  re- 
versed, and  every  step  taken  to  recover  our  affection 
and  procure  our  assistance.  Thence  I  think  it  fair  to 
conclude  that  similar  effects  will  probably  be  pro- 
duced by  similar  circumstances. 

But  as  the  strength  of  an  empire  depends  not  only 
on  the  union  of  its  parts,  but  on  their  readiness  for 
united  exertion  of  their  common  force;    and  as  the 
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discussion  of  rights  may  seem  unseasonable  in  the 
commencement  of  actual  war,  and  the  delay  it  might 
occasion  be  prejudicial  to  the  common  welfare;  as 
likewise  the  refusal  of  one  or  a  few  colonies  would 
not  be  so  much  regarded  if  the  others  granted 
liberally,  which  perhaps  by  various  artifices  and 
motives  they  might  be  prevailed  on  to  do;  and  as 
this  want  of  concert  would  defeat  the  expectation 
of  general  redress  that  otherwise  might  be  justly 
formed ;  perhaps  it  would  be  best  and  fairest  for  the 
colonies,  in  a  general  congress  now  in  peace  to  be 
assembled,  or  by  means  of  the  correspondence  lately 
proposed,  after  a  full  and  solemn  assertion  and  decla- 
ration of  their  rights,  to  engage  firmly  with  each  other 
that  they  will  never  grant  aids  to  the  crown  in  any 
general  war,  till  those  rights  are  recognized  by  the 
king  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  communicat- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  the  crown  this  their  resolu- 
tion. Such  a  step  I  imagine  will  bring  the  dispute  to 
a  crisis;  and,  whether  our  demands  are  immediately 
complied  with,  or  compulsory  measures  thought  of 
to  make  us  rescind  them,  our  ends  will  finally  be 
obtained;  for  even  the  odium  accompanying  such 
compulsory  attempts  will  contribute  to  unite  and 
strengthen  us,  and  in  the  meantime  all  the  world 
will  allow  that  our  proceeding  has  been  honorable. 

No  one  doubts  the  advantage  of  a  strict  union 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  if  it 
may  be  obtained  and  preserved  on  equitable  terms. 
In  every  fair  connection  each  party  should  find  its 
own  interest.  Britain  will  find  hers  in  our  joining 
with  her  in  every  war  she  makes,  to  the  greater 
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annoyance  and  terror  of  her  enemies ;  in  our  employ- 
ment of  her  manufactures,  and  enriching  her  mer- 
chants by  our  commerce;  and  her  government  will 
feel  some  additional  strengthening  of  its  hands  by  the 
disposition  of  our  profitable  posts  and  places.  On 
our  side,  we  have  to  expect  the  protection  she  can 
afford  us,  and  the  advantage  of  a  common  imipire  in 
our  disputes,  thereby  preventing  wars  we  might 
otherwise  have  with  each  other;  so  that  we  can 
without  interruption  go  on  with  our  improvements, 
and  increase  our  numbers.  We  ask  no  more  of  her, 
and  she  should  not  think  of  forcing  more  from  us. 

By  the  exercise  of  prudent  moderation  on  her  part, 
mixed  with  a  little  kindness;  and  by  a  decent  be- 
havior on  ours,  excusing  where  we  can  excuse  from  a 
consideration  of  circumstances,  and  bearing  a  little 
with  the  infirmities  of  her  government,  as  we  would 
with  those  of  an  aged  parent,  though  firmly  asserting 
our  privileges,  and  declaring  that  we  mean  at  a  proper 
time  to  vindicate  them,  this  advantageous  union  may 
still  be  long  continued.  We  wish  it,  and  we  may  en- 
deavor it,  but  God  will  order  it  as  to  his  wisdom  shall 
seem  most  suitable.  The  friends  of  liberty  here 
wish  we  may  long  preserve  it  on  our  side  of  the 
water,  that  they  may  find  it  there,  if  adverse  events 
should  destroy  it  here.  They  are  therefore  anxious 
and  afraid,  lest  we  should  hazard  it  by  premature  at- 
tempts in  its  favor.  They  think  we  may  risk  much 
by  violent  measures,  and  that  the  risk  is  unnecessary, 
since  a  little  time  must  infallibly  bring  us  all  we  de- 
mand or  desire,  and  bring  it  to  us  in  peace  and  safety. 
I  do  not  presume  to  advise.     There  are  many  wiser 
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men  among  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  directed  by 
a  still  superior  wisdom. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  people  in  general 
here,  concerning  America,  I  must  say  that  we  have 
among  them  many  friends  and  well-wishers.  The 
Dissenters  are  all  for  us,  and  many  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  There  seems  to  be,  even  among 
the  country-gentlemen,  a  general  sense  of  our  grow- 
ing importance,  a  disapprobation  of  the  harsh  meas- 
ures with  which  we  have  been  treated,  and  a  wish 
that  some  means  may  be  found  of  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion. A  few  members  of  Parliament  in  both  Houses, 
and  perhaps  some  in  high  office,  have  in  a  degree  the 
same  ideas,  but  none  of  these  seem  willing  as  yet  to 
be  active  in  our  favor,  lest  adversaries  should  take 
advantage,  and  charge  it  upon  them  as  a  betraying 
the  interests  of  this  nation.  In  this  state  of  things, 
no  endeavor  of  mine,  or  our  other  friends  here,  "to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  the  acts  so  oppressive  to  the  colo- 
nists, or  the  orders  of  the  crown  so  destructive  of 
charter  rights  of  our  province  in  particular,  can  ex- 
pect a  sudden  success."  By  degrees,  and  a  judicious 
improvement  of  events,  we  may  work  a  change  in 
minds  and  measures,  but  otherwise  such  great  altera- 
tions are  hardly  to  be  looked  for. 

I  am  thankful  to  the  House  for  their  kind  atten- 
tion, in  repeating  their  grant  to  me  of  six  hundred 
pounds.  Whether  the  instruction  restraining  the 
governor's  assent  is  withdrawn  or  not,  or  is  likely  to 
be,  I  cannot  tell,  having  never  solicited  or  even  once 
mentioned  it  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  being  resolved  to 
owe  no  obligation  to  the  favor  of  any  minister.     If, 
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from  a  sense  of  right,  that  instruction  should  be  re- 
called, and  the  general  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded  is  given  up,  all  will  be  very  well;  but  you 
can  never  think  it  worth  while  to  employ  an  agent 
here,  if  his  being  paid  or  not  is  to  depend  on  the 
breath  of  a  minister,  and  I  should  think  it  a  situation 
too  suspicious,  and  therefore  too  dishonorable  for 
me  to  remain  in  a  single  hour.  Living  frugally,  I  am 
under  no  immediate  necessity ;  and,  if  I  serve  my  con- 
stituents faithfully,  though  it  should  be  unsuccess- 
fully, I  am  confident  they  will  always  have  it  in  their 
inclination,  and  some  time  or  other  in  their  power,  to 
make  their  grants  effectual. 

A  gentleman  of  our  province.  Captain  Calef,  is 
come  hither  as  an  agent  for  some  of  the  eastern 
townships,  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  their  lands. 
Sir  Francis  Bernard  seems  inclined  to  make  use  of 
this  person's  application  for  promoting  a  separation 
of  that  country  from  your  province,  and  making  it 
a  distinct  government;  to  which  purpose  he  pre- 
pared a  draft  of  a  memorial  for  Calef  to  present, 
setting  forth  not  only  the  hardship  of  being  without 
security  in  the  property  of  their  improvements,  but 
also  of  the  distress  of  the  people  there  for  want 
of  government;  that  they  were  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  that  of  the  government  in  the  Mass- 
achusetts to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  benefits  of 
government  from  thence,  and  expressing  their  will- 
ingness to  be  separated  and  formed  into  a  new 
province,  etc. 

With  this  draft  Sir  Francis  and  Mr.  Calef  came  to 
me  to  have  my  opinion.     I  read  it,  and  observed  to 
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them  that  though  I  wished  the  people  quieted  in  their 
possessions,  and  would  do  any  thing  I  could  to  assist 
in  obtaining  the  assurance  of  their  property,  yet,  as  I 
knew  the  province  of  Massachusetts  had  a  right  to 
that  country  of  which  they  were  justly  tenacious,  I 
must  oppose  that  part  of  the  memorial,  if  it  should 
be  presented.  Sir  Francis  allowed  the  right,  but  pro- 
posed that  a  great  tract  of  land  between  the  Merri- 
mack and  Connecticut  rivers,  which  had  been  alio  ted 
to  New  Hampshire,  might  be  restored  to  our  province, 
by  order  of  the  crown,  as  a  compensation.  This,  he 
said,  would  be  of  more  value  to  us  than  that  eastern 
cotintry,  as  being  nearer  home,  etc.  I  said  I  would 
mention  it  in  my  letters,  but  must  in  the  meantime 
oppose  any  step  taken  in  the  affair  before  the  sen- 
timents of  the  General  Court  should  be  known  as  to 
such  an  exchange,  if  it  were  offered.  Mr.  Calef  him- 
self did  not  seem  fond  of  the  draft,  and  I  have  not 
seen  him  or  heard  any  thing  further  of  it  since ;  but 
I  shall  watch  it. 

Be  pleased  to  present  my  dutiful  respects  to  the 
House,  and  believe  me  with  sincere  and  great  esteem, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  htmible  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXIX 

TO    SAMUEL    MATHER  ' 

London,  7  July,  1773. 

Reverend  Sir: — By  a  line  of  the  4th  past,  I  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  March  i8th, 

»  A  clergyman  of  Boston,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Cotton  Mather. 
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and  sent  you  with  it  two  pamphlets.  I  now  add 
another,  a  spirited  address  to  the  bishops  who  op- 
posed the  Dissenters'  petition.  It  is  written  by  a 
dissenting  minister  at  York.  There  is  preserved  at 
the  end  of  it  a  little  fugitive  piece  of  mine,  written  on 
the  same  occasion. 

I  perused  your  tracts  with  pleasure.  I  see  you  in- 
herit all  the  various  learning  of  your  famous  ancestors, 
Cotton  and  Increase  Mather,  both  of  whom  I  remem- 
ber. The  father,  Increase,  I  once,  when  a  boy,  heard 
preach  at  the  Old  South  for  Mr.  Pemberton,  and 
remember  his  mentioning  the  death  of  "  that  wicked 
old  persecutor  of  God's  people,  Louis  XIV.,"  of 
which  news  had  just  been  received,  but  which  proved 
premature.  I  was,  some  years  afterwards,  at  his 
house  at  the  North  End,  on  some  errand  to  him,  and 
remember  him  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  apparently 
very  old  and  feeble.  But  Cotton  I  remember  in  the 
vigor  of  his  preaching  and  usefulness. 

You  have  made  the  most  of  your  argument  to 
prove  that  America  might  be  known  to  the  ancients. 
There  is  another  discovery  of  [mutilated]  by  the  Nor- 
wegians, which  you  have  not  mentioned,  unless  it  be 
under  the  words  "  of  old  viewed  and  observed,"  page 
7.  About  twenty-five  years  since.  Professor  Kalm,  a 
learned  Swede,  was  with  us  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
contended  that  America  was  discovered  by  their 
northern  people  long  before  the  time  of  Colimibus, 
which  I  doubting,  he  drew  up  and  gave  me,  some 
time  after,  a  note  of  those  discoveries,  which  I  send 
you  enclosed.  It  is  his  own  handwriting,  and  his  own 
English,  very  intelligible  for  the  time  he  had  been 
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among  us.  The  circumstances  give  the  account  a 
great  appearance  of  authenticity.  And  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  description  of  the  winter,  the  country 
they  visited  should  be  southward  of  New  England, 
supposing  no  change  since  that  time  of  the  climate. 
But  if  it  be  true,  as  Krantz,  I  think,  and  other  his- 
torians tell  us,  that  old  Greenland,  once  inhabited 
and  populous,  is  now  rendered  uninhabited  by 
ice,  it  should  seem  that  the  almost  perpetual 
northern  winter  had  gained  ground  to  the  southward, 
and  if  so,  perhaps  more  northern  countries  might 
anciently  have  had  vmes  than  can  bear  them  in 
these  days. 

The  remarks  you  have  added,  on  the  late  proceed- 
ings against  America,  are  very  just  and  judicious; 
and  I  cannot  at  all  see  any  impropriety  in  your  mak- 
ing them,  though  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  This 
kingdom  is  a  good  deal  indebted  for  its  liberties  to 
the  public  spirit  of  its  ancient  clergy,  who  joined  with 
the  barons  in  obtaining  Magna  Charta,  and  joined 
heartily  in  forming  the  curses  of  excommunication 
against  the  infringers  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
the  claim  of  Parliament,  of  authority  to  make  laws 
binding  on  the  colonists  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  in- 
cludes an  authority  to  change  our  religious  constitu- 
tion, and  establish  Popery  or  Mahometanism,  if  they 
please,  in  its  stead ;  but,  as  you  intimate,  power  does 
not  infer  right;  and,  as  the  right  is  nothing,  and  the 
power,  by  our  increase,  continually  diminishing,  the 
one  will  soon  be  as  insignificant  as  the  other.  You 
seem  only  to  have  made  a  small  mistake,  in  supposing 
they  modestly  avoided  to  declare  they  had  a  right, 
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the  words  of  the  act  being,  "  that  they  have  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  full  power,  etc." 

Your  suspicion  "  that  sundry  others,  besides  Gov- 
ernor Bernard,  had  written  hither  their  opinions  and 
counsels,  encouraging  the  late  measures  to  the  pre- 
judice of  our  country,  which  have  been  too  much 
heeded  and  followed,"  is,  I  apprehend,  but  too  well 
founded.  You  call  them  "traitorous  individuals," 
whence  I  collect  that  you  suppose  them  of  our  own 
country.  There  was  among  the  twelve  Apostles  one 
traitor  who  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  It  should  be  no 
wonder,  therefore,  if  among  so  many  thousand  true 
patriots  as  New  England  contains,  there  should  be 
found  even  twelve  Judases  ready  to  betray  their 
country  for  a  few  paltry  pieces  of  silver.  Their  ends, 
as  well  as  their  views,  ought  to  be  similar.  But  all 
these  oppressions  evidently  work  for  our  good. 
Providence  seems  by  every  means  intent  on  making 
us  a  great  people.  May  our  virtues  public  and  pri- 
vate grow  with  us,  and  be  durable,  that  liberty,  civil 
and  religious,  may  be  secured  to  our  posterity,  and  to 
all  from  every  part  of  the  Old  World  that  take  refuge 
among  us. 

With  great  esteem,  and  my  best  wishes  for  a  long 
continuance  of  your  usefulness,  I  am,  reverend  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 
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DXX 

TO    SAMUEL    COOPER  ' 

London,  7  July,  1773. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  finishing  of  your  new 
meeting-house.  I  have  considered,  as  well  as  I  can, 
without  being  on  the  spot,  the  intention  of  warming 
it  by  some  machine  in  the  cold,  damp  seasons.  It 
must  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  warm  sensibly  all 
the  air  in  so  large  and  so  lofty  a  room,  especially  if 
the  fire  is  not  kept  up  in  it  constantly  on  the  week- 
days as  well  as  on  Sundays.  For,  though  the  machine 
is  very  large  and  made  very  hot,  yet  the  space  of  air 
and  quantity  of  wall  to  be  warmed  is  so  great,  that  it 
must  be  long  before  any  considerable  effect  will  be 
produced.  Then  it  will  descend  by  the  walls  and 
windows,  which  being  very  cold  by  the  preceding 
week's  absence  of  fire,  will  cool  that  descending  air 
so  much  in  so  long  a  descent,  that  it  will  fall  very 
heavily  and  imcomfortably  upon  the  heads  of  all  that 
happened  to  sit  under  it,  and  will  proceed  in  cold 
currents  along  the  floor  to  the  warming  machine 
wherever  it  is  situated.  This  must  continue  till  the 
walls  are  warmed,  for  which  I  think  one  day  is  by  no 
means  sufficient,  and  that  therefore  a  fire  kindled  in 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  will  afford  no  comfort  to 
the  congregation  that  day,  except  to  a  few  that  sit 
near  it,  and  some  inconvenience  to  the  rest  from  the 
currents  above  mentioned. 

If,  however,  your  people,  as  they  are  rich,  can  af- 
ford it,  and  may  be  willing  to  indulge  themselves, 

I  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  a  prominent  clergyman  of  Boston. 
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shoiild  choose  to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  in  the  winter 
months,  you  may  have  from  this  country  a  machine 
for  the  purpose,  cast  from  the  same  patterns  with 
those  now  used  at  the  Bank,  or  that  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Hall,  which  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  respective 
rooms.  The  smoke  of  these  descends,  and  passing 
tmder  ground,  rises  in  some  chimney  at  a  distance. 
Yours  must  be  a  chimney  built,  I  suppose,  without 
the  house ;  and,  as  it  ought  to  draw  well  to  prevent 
your  being  troubled  with  smoke  (as  they  often  are  at 
the  Bank),  it  should  be  on  the  south  side;  but  this  I 
fear  would  disfigure  your  front.  That  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Hall  draws  better.  They  are  in  the  front  of  tem- 
ples, cast  in  iron,  with  columns,  cornices,  and  every 
member  of  elegant  architecture. 

And  I  mention  casting  them  from  the  same  pat- 
terns or  moulds,  because,  those  being  already  made, 
a  great  deal  of  work  and  expense  will  thereby  be 
saved.  But  if  you  can  cast  them  in  New  England, 
a  large  vase,  or  an  antique  altar,  which  are  more 
simple  forms,  may  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  and 
be  more  easily  executed.  Yet  after  all,  when  I  con- 
sider the  little  effect  I  have  observed  from  these  ma- 
chines in  those  great  rooms,  the  complaints  of  people 
who  have  tried  Buzaglo's  stoves  in  halls,  and  how 
far  your  meeting-house  must  exceed  them  in  all  its 
dimensions,  I  apprehend  that  after  a  great  deal  of 
expense,  and  a  good  deal  of  dust  on  the  seats  and  in 
the  pews,  which  they  constantly  occasion,  you  will 
not  find  your  expectations  answered.  And  per- 
suaded as  I  am,  from  philosophic  considerations,  that 
no  one  ever  catches  the  disorder  we  call  a  cold  from 
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cold  air,  and  therefore  never  at  meeting,  I  should 
think  it  rather  advisable  to  those  who  cannot  well 
bear  it,  to  guard  against  the  short  inconvenience  of 
cold  feet  (which  only  takes  place  towards  the  end  of 
the  service),  by  basses  or  bearskin  cases  to  put  the 
legs  in,  or  by  small  stoves  with  a  few  coals  under 
foot,  more  majorum. 

B.  Franklin 


DXXI 


TO    SAMUEL    COOPER 

London,  7  July,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  very  valuable  favors 
of  March  15th  and  April  23d.  It  rejoices  me  to  find 
your  health  so  far  restored  that  your  friends  can 
again  be  benefited  by  your  correspondence. 

The  governor  was  certainly  out  in  his  politics,  if 
he  hoped  to  recommend  himself  there,  by  entering 
upon  that  dispute  with  the  Assembly.  His  impru- 
dence in  bringing  it  at  all  upon  the  tapis,  and  his 
bad  management  of  it,  are  almost  equally  censured. 
The  Council  and  Assembly  on  the  other  hand  have, 
by  the  coolness,  clearness,  and  force  of  their  answers, 
gained  great  reputation. 

The  unanimity  of  our  towns  in  their  sentiments  of 
liberty  gives  me  great  pleasure,  as  it  shows  the 
generally  enlightened  state  of  our  people's  minds, 
and  the  falsehood  of  the  opinion,  much  cultivated 
here  by  the  partisans  of  arbitrary  power  in  America, 
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that  only  a  small  fraction  among  us  were  discontented 
with  the  late  measures.  If  that  unanimity  can  be 
discovered  in  all  the  colonies,  it  will  give  much  greater 
weight  to  our  future  remonstrances.  I  heartily  wish, 
with  you,  that  some  line  could  be  drawn,  some  bill  of 
rights  established  for  America,  that  might  secure 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  so  necessary  for 
the  prosperity  of  both.  But  I  think  little  atten- 
tion is  like  to  be  afforded  by  our  ministers  to  that 
salutary  work,  till  the  breach  becomes  greater  and 
more  alarming,  and  then  the  difficulty  or  repairing  it 
will  be  greater  in  a  tenfold  proportion. 

You  mention  the  surprise  of  gentlemen  to  whom 
those  letters  have  been  communicated,'  at  the  restric- 
tions with  which  they  were  accompanied,  and  which 
they  suppose  render  them  incapable  of  answering 
any  important  end.  One  great  reason  of  forbidding 
their  publication  was  an  apprehension,  that  it  might 
put  all  the  possessors  of  such  correspondence  here 
upon  their  guard,  and  so  prevent  the  obtaining  more 
of  it.  And  it  was  imagined  that  showing  the  origi- 
nals to  so  many  as  were  named,  and  to  a  few  such 
others  as  they  might  think  fit,  would  be  sufficient  to 
establish  their  authenticity,  and  to  spread  through 
the  province  so  just  an  estimation  of  the  writers  as 
to  strip  them  of  all  their  deluded  friends,  and  demol- 
ish effectually  their  interest  and  influence.  The 
letters  might  be  shown  even  to  some  of  the  gov- 
ernor's and  lieutenant-governor's  partisans,  and 
spoken  of  to  everybody;  for  there  was  no  restraint 
proposed  to  talking  of  them,  but  only  to  copying. 

^  Governor  Hutchinson's  letters. 
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However,  the  terms  given  with  them  could  only  be 
those  with  which  they  were  received. 

The  great  defect  here  is,  in  all  sorts  of  people,  a 
want  of  attention  to  what  passes  in  such  remote 
countries  as  America;  an  unwillingness  to  read  any 
thing  about  them  if  it  appears  a  little  lengthy,  and  a 
disposition  to  postpone  the  consideration  even  of  the 
things  they  know  they  must  at  last  consider,  that  so 
they  may  have  time  for  what  more  immediately  con- 
cerns them,  and  with  all,  enjoy  their  amusements, 
and  be  undisturbed  in  the  universal  dissipation.  In 
other  respects,  though  some  of  the  great  regard  us 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  some  are  angry  with  us,  the 
majority  of  the  nation  rather  wish  us  well,  and  have 
no  desire  to  infringe  our  liberties.  And  many  console 
themselves  under  the  apprehension  of  declining 
liberty  here,  that  they  or  their  posterity  shall  be  able 
to  find  her  safe  and  vigorous  in  America.  With 
sincere  and  great  esteem,  I  am,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXII 


TO    MRS.    JANE    MECOM 

London,  7  July,  1773- 

Dear  Sister: — I  believe  it  is  long  since  I  have 
written  any  letters  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  it. 
I  am  oppressed  with  too  much  writing,  and  am  apt 
to  postpone  when  I  presimie  upon  some  indulgence. 

I  received  duly  yours  of  January  19th,  April  20th, 
May  5th,  and  May  15th. 
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Otir  relations,  Jenkins  and  Paddock,  came  to  see 
me.     They  seem  to  be  clever,  sensible  men. 

Is  there  not  a  little  affectation  in  your  apology  for 
the  incorrectness  of  your  writing?  Perhaps  it  is 
rather  fishing  for  commendation.  You  write  better, 
in  my  opinion,  than  most  American  women.  Here 
indeed  the  ladies  write  generally  with  more  elegance 
than  the  gentlemen. 

By  Capt.  Hatch  went  a  trunk  containing  the  goods 
you  wrote  for.  I  hope  they  will  come  safe  to  hand 
and  please.  Mrs.  Stevenson  undertook  the  purchas- 
ing them  with  great  readiness  and  pleasure.  Teas- 
dale,  whom  you  mention  as  selling  cheap,  is  broke 
and  gone.  Perhaps  he  sold  too  cheap.  But  she  did 
her  best. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  marriage  of  your  daugh- 
ter. My  love  to  them.  I  am  obliged  to  good  Dr. 
Cooper  for  his  prayers. 

Your  shortness  of  breath  might  perhaps  be  relieved 
by  eating  honey  with  your  bread  instead  of  butter,  at 
breakfast. 

Young  Hubbard  seems  a  sensible  boy,  and  fit,  I 
should  think,  for  a  better  business  than  the  sea.  I 
am  concerned  to  hear  of  the  illness  of  his  good 
mother. 

If  Brother  John  had  paid  that  bond,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  recall  it  for  you  to  pay  it ;  for  I  suppose 
he  might  have  had  effects  of  our  father's  to  pay  it 
with.     I  never  heard  how  it  was  managed. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  presents  her  respects,  and  I  am 
ever, 

Your  affectionate  brother,  B.  Franklin. 
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DXXIII 

TO    MR.    SAMUEL   FRANKLIN 

London,  7  July,  1773. 

Loving  Cousin: — I  received  your  kind  letter  of 
November  6th,  and  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  welfare  of 
yourself  and  family,  which  I  hope  continues. 

Sally  Franklin  is  lately  married  to  Mr.  James 
Pearce,  a  substantial  young  farmer  at  Ewell,  about 
twelve  miles  from  London,  a  very  sober,  industrious 
man,  and  I  think  it  likely  to  prove  a  good  match. 

I  would  not  have  you  be  discouraged  at  a  little  dul- 
ness  of  business,  which  is  only  occasional.  A  close 
attention  to  your  shop  and  industrious  application  to 
business  will  always  secure  more  than  an  equal  share, 
because  every  competitor  will  not  have  those  quali- 
ties. Some  of  them,  therefore,  must  give  way  to  you, 
and  the  constant  growth  of  the  country  will  increase 
the  trade  of  all  that  steadily  stand  ready  for  it.  I 
send  you  a  little  old  piece  of  mine,  which  more  par- 
ticularly explains  this  sentiment. 

I  am  ever  your  affectionate  kinsman, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXIV 


TO   JONATHAN    WILLIAMS 

London,  7  July,  1773. 

Dear  Cousin  : — In  looking  over  your  letters  I  find 
in  that  of  November  12th  mention  of  a  prize  of  £20 
which  you  have  drawn.      It  never  came   into  my 
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hands,  and  I  cannot  find  that  Smith, Wright,  &  Gray 
know  any  thing  of  it.  If  I  knew  the  No.  of  the 
ticket  I  could  inquire  farther. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  care  in  Hall's  affair, 
and  glad  you  have  recovered  so  much  of  that  debt 
and  are  likely  to  get  the  rest.  I  hope  it  will  be  of 
service  to  my  dear  sister.  The  goods  for  her  were 
sent  per  Capt.  Hatch,  in  a  trunk  consigned  to  you. 

I  wish  you  success  in  3'our  new  plan  of  business, 
and  shall  certainly  embrace  every  opportxmity  I  may 
have  of  promoting  it. 

Upon  your  recommendation  I  went  to  see  the 
black  poetess  and  offered  her  any  services  I  could  do 
her.  Before  I  left  the  house  I  understood  her  master 
was  there,  and  had  sent  her  to  me,  but  did  not  come 
into  the  room  himself,  and  I  thought  was  not  pleased 
with  the  visit.  I  should  perhaps  have  inquired  first 
for  him ;  but  I  had  heard  nothing  of  him,  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  since  of  her. 

My  love  to  Cousin  Grace  and  your  children. 

I  am,  yours  affectionately, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXV 

TO    WILLIAM    FRANKLIN 

London,  14  July,  1773. 

Dear  Son  : — I  am  glad  to  find  by  yours  of  May  4th 
that  you  have  been  able  to  assist  Josiah  Davenport 
a  little;  but  vexed  that  he  and  you  should  think  of 
putting  me  upon  a  solicitation  which  it  is  impossible 
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for  me  to  engage  in.  I  am  not  upon  terms  with 
Lord  North  to  ask  any  such  favor  from  him.  Dis- 
pleased with  something  he  said  relating  to  America, 
I  have  never  been  at  his  levees  since  the  first.  Per- 
haps he  has  taken  that  amiss.  For  the  last  week  we 
met  occasionally  at  Lord  le  Despencer's  in  our  re- 
turn from  Oxford,  where  I  had  been  to  attend  the 
solemnity  of  his  installation,  and  he  seemed  studi- 
ously to  avoid  speaking  to  me.  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  say  that  on  such  occasions  I  feel  myself 
to  be  as  proud  as  anybody.  His  lady  indeed  was 
more  gracious.  She  came  and  sat  down  by  me  on 
the  same  sofa,  and  condescended  to  enter  into  a  con- 
versation with  me  agreeably  enough,  as  if  to  make 
some  amends.  Their  son  and  daughter  were  with 
them.  They  stayed  all  night,  so  that  we  dined, 
supped,  and  breakfasted  together,  without  exchang- 
ing three  sentences.  But  had  he  ever  so  great  a 
regard  for  me  I  could  not  ask  that  office,  trifling  as  it 
is,  for  any  relation  of  mine.  And  detesting  as  I  do 
the  whole  system  of  American  customs,  believing 
they  will  one  day  bring  on  a  breach  through  the  in- 
discretions and  insolence  of  those  concerned  in  the 
collection,  I  should  never  wish  to  see  one  so  near  to 
me  in  that  business.  If  you  think  him  capable  of 
acting  as  deputy  secretary,  I  imagine  you  might 
easily  obtain  that  for  him  of  Mr.  Morgan. 

He  has  lately  been  with  me,  is  always  very  com- 
plaisant, and,  understanding  I  was  about  returning 
to  America,  requested  my  interest  to  obtain  for  him 
the  agency  for  your  province.  His  friend,  Sir  Watkin 
Lewes,  who  was  formerly  candidate  for  the  same 
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great  place,  is  now  high  sheriff  of  London,  and  in  the 
way  of  being  Lord  Mayor.  The  new  sheriffs-elect 
are  (could  you  think  it?)  both  Americans,  viz.,  Mr. 
Sayre,  the  New  Yorker,  and  Mr.  William  Lee, 
brother  to  Dr.  Lee.  I  am  glad  you  stand  so  well 
with  Lord  Dartmouth.  I  am  likewise  well  with  him, 
but  he  never  spoke  to  me  of  augmenting  your  salary. 
He  is  truly  a  good  man,  and  wishes  sincerely  a  good 
imderstanding  with  the  colonies,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  strength  equal  to  his  wishes.  Between  you 
and  me,  the  late  measures  have  been,  I  suspect,  very 
much  the  king's  own,  and  he  has  in  some  cases  a 
great  share  of  what  his  friends  call  firmness.  Yet, 
by  some  painstaking  and  proper  management,  the 
wrong  impressions  he  has  received  may  be  removed, 
which  is  perhaps  the  only  chance  America  has  for 
obtaining  soon  the  redress  she  aims  at.  This  entirely 
to  yourself. 

And,  now  we  are  among  great  folks,  let  me  tell 
you  a  little  of  Lord  Hillsborough.  I  went  down  to 
Oxford  with  and  at  the  instance  of  Lord  le  Despen- 
cer,  who  is  on  all  occasions  very  good  to  me,  and 
seems  of  late  very  desirous  of  my  company.  Mr. 
Todd  too  was  there,  who  has  some  attachment  to 
Lord  Hillsborough,  and,  in  a  walk  we  were  taking, 
told  me,  as  a  secret,  that  Lord  Hillsborough  was 
much  chagrined  at  being  out  of  place,  and  could  never 
forgive  me  for  writing  that  pamphlet  against  his  re- 
port about  the  Ohio.  "I  assured  him,"  says  Mr. 
Todd,  "that  I  knew  you  did  not  write  it;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  he  thinks  I  know  the  contrary, 
and  wanted  to  impose  upon  him  in  your  favor ;  and 
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so  I  find  he  is  now  displeased  with  me,  and  for  no 
other  cause  in  the  world."  His  friend  Bamber 
Gascoign,  too,  says,  that  they  well  know  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous men  in  England. 

That  same  day  Lord  Hillsborough  called  upon 
Lord  le  Despencer,  whose  chamber  and  mine  were 
together  in  Queen's  College.  I  was  in  the  inner 
room  shifting,  and  heard  his  voice,  but  did  not  see 
him,  as  he  went  down  stairs  immediately  with  Lord 
le  Despencer,  who  mentioning  that  I  was  above,  he 
returned  directly  and  came  to  me  in  the  pleasantest 
manner  imaginable.  "  Dr.  Franklin, ' '  said  he,  "  I  did 
not  know  till  this  minute  that  you  were  here,  and  I 
am  come  back  to  make  you  my  how.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  at  Oxford,  and  that  you  look  so  well,"  etc. 
In  return  for  this  extravagance,  I  complimented  him 
on  his  son's  performance  in  the  theatre,  though  in- 
deed it  was  but  indifferent,  so  that  account  was  set- 
tled. For  as  people  say,  when  they  are  angry.  If  he 
strikes  me,  I  'II  strike  him  again;  I  think  sometimes 
it  may  be  right  to  say,  //  he  -flatters  me,  I  'II  flatter 
him  again.  This  is  lex  talionis,  returning  offences 
in  kind.  His  son,  however  (Lord  Fairford),  is  a 
valuable  young  man,  and  his  daughters.  Ladies  Mary 
and  Charlotte,  most  amiable  young  women.  My 
quarrel  is  only  with  him,  who,  of  all  the  men  I  ever 
met  with,  is  surely  the  most  unequal  in  his  treatment 
of  people,  the  most  insincere,  and  the  most  wrong- 
headed;  witness,  besides  his  various  behavior  to  me, 
his  duplicity  in  encouraging  us  to  ask  for  more  land, 
ask  for  enough  to  make  a  province  (when  we  at  first 
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asked  only  for  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
acres),  were  his  words,  pretending  to  befriend  our 
application,  then  doing  every  thing  to  defeat  it ;  and 
reconciling  the  first  to  the  last,  by  saying  to  a  friend 
that  he  meant  to  defeat  it  from  the  beginning ;  and 
that  his  putting  us  upon  asking  so  much  was  with 
that  very  view,  supposing  it  too  much  to  be  granted. 
Thus,  by  the  way,  his  mortification  becomes  double. 
He  has  served  us  by  the  very  means  he  meant  to 
destroy  us,  and  tripped  up  his  own  heels  into  the 
bargain.     Your  affectionate  father, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXVI 


TO    BENJAMIN    RUSH 

London,  14  July,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  favor  of  May  ist,  with 
the  pamphlet,  for  which  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 
It  is  well  written.  I  hope  that  in  time  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  friends  to  liberty  and  humanity  will  get 
the  better  of  a  practice  that  has  so  long  disgraced 
our  nation  and  religion. 

A  few  days  after  I  received  your  packet  for  M. 
Dubourg,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  it  to 
him  per  M.  Poissonniere,  physician  of  Paris,  who 
kindly  under  took  to  deliver  it.  M.  Dubourg  has 
been  translating  my  book  into  French.  It  is  nearly 
printed,  and  he  tells  me  he  purposes  a  copy  for  you. 

I  shall  communicate  your  judicious  remark,  relat- 
ing to  the  septic  quality  of  the  air  transpired  by 

VOL.  VI.— 12. 
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patients  in  putrid  diseases,  to  my  friend  Dr.  Priestley. 
I  hope  that  after  having  discovered  the  benefit  of 
fresh  cool  air  applied  to  the  sick,  people  will  be- 
gin to  suspect  that  possibly  it  may  do  no  harm  to  the 
well.  I  have  not  seen  Dr.  CuUen's  book,  but  am 
glad  to  hear  that  he  speaks  of  catarrhs  or  colds  by 
contagion.  I  have  long  been  satisfied  from  observa- 
tion, that  besides  the  general  colds  now  termed 
influenzas  (which  may  possibly  spread  by  contagion, 
as  well  as  by  a  particular  quality  of  the  air),  people 
often  catch  cold  from  one  another  when  shut  up  to- 
gether in  close  rooms,  coaches,  etc.,  and  when  sitting 
near  and  conversing  so  as  to  breathe  in  each  other's 
transpiration;  the  disorder  being  in  a  certain  state. 
I  think,  too,  that  it  is  the  frouzy,  corrupt  air  from 
animal  substances,  and  the  perspired  matter  from  our 
bodies,  which  being  long  confined  in  the  beds  not 
lately  used,  and  clothes  not  lately  worn,  and  books 
long  shut  up  in  close  rooms,  contains  that  kind  of 
putridity  which  occasions  the  colds  observed  upon 
sleeping  in,  wearing,  and  turning  over  such  bed- 
clothes, or  books,  and  not  their  coldness  or  damp- 
ness. From  these  causes,  but  more  from  too  full 
living  with  too  little  exercise,  proceed,  in  my  opinion, 
most  of  the  disorders  which  for  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  past  the  English  have  called  colds. 

As  to  Dr.  Cullen's  cold  or  catarrh  a  f rigor e,  I 
question  whether  such  an  one  ever  existed.  Travel- 
ling in  our  severe  winters,  I  have  suffered  cold  some- 
times to  an  extremity  only  short  of  freezing,  but  this 
did  not  make  me  catch  cold.  And,  for  moisture,  I 
have  been  in  the  river  every  evening  two  or  three 
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hours  for  a  fortnight  together,  when  one  would  sup- 
pose I  might  imbibe  enough  of  it  to  take  cold  if 
humidity  could  give  it;  but  no  such  effect  ever  fol- 
lowed. Boys  never  get  cold  by  swimming.  Nor  are 
people  at  sea,  or  who  live  at  Bermudas,  or  St.  Helena, 
small  islands,  where  the  air  must  be  ever  moist  from 
the  dashing  and  breaking  of  waves  against  their 
rocks  on  all  sides,  more  subject  to  colds  than  those 
who  inhabit  part  of  a  continent  where  the  air  is 
driest.  Dampness  may  indeed  assist  in  producing 
putridity  and  those  miasmata  which  infect  us  with 
the  disorder  we  call  a  cold;  but  of  itself  can  never 
by  a  little  addition  of  moisture  hurt  a  body  filled  with 
watery  fluids  from  head  to  foot.' 

I  Without  proposing  to  meddle  with  a  question  so  strictly  profes- 
sional as  this,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  cite  here  in  confirmation  of  the 
Doctor's  heretical  theories  about  colds,  the  following  statement  made 
by  the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  Superintendent  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Emigration  of  New  York,  in  a  commtmication  addressed  to  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  dated  the  14th  January,  1854, 
and  during  the  unprecedented  virulence  of  "ship  fever"  on  emigrant 
ships  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  at  that  period: 

"In  the  month  of  August,  1837,  a  number  of  ships  with  emigrant 
passengers  arrived  at  South  Amboy  from  Liverpool  and  other  ports,  on 
some  of  which  ship  fever  prevailed.  There  was  no  hospital  or  other 
accommodations  in  the  town  in  which  the  sick  could  be  placed,  and  no 
person  would  admit  them  into  private  dwellings,  fearing  infection; 
at  the  same  time  they  could  not  be  left  on  board  the  ships. 

"An  arrangement  was  made  to  land  the  sick  passengers,  and  place 
them  in  an  open  wood,  adjacent  to  a  large  spring  of  water,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  town.  Rough  shanties,  floored  with  boards  and 
covered  with  sails,  were  erected,  and  thirty-six  patients  were  landed  in 
boats  as  near  the  spring  as  possible,  and  carried  in  wagons  to  the 
encampment  (as  it  was  called)  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  August 
sun.  Of  the  thirty-six  twelve  were  insensible,  in  the  last  stage  of 
fever,  and  not  expected  to  live  twenty-four  hours.  The  day  after 
landing  there  was  a  heavy  rain,  and  the  shanties  affording  no  protec- 
tion with  their  sail  roofs,  the  sick  were  found  the  next  morning  wet, 
and  their  bedding,  such  as  it  was,  drenched  with  the  rain.      It  was 
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With  great  esteem,  and  sincere  wishes  for  your 
welfare,  I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXVII 

TO    ANTHONY    BENEZET 

London,  14  July,  1773. 

Dear  Friend  : — I  received  your  favor  of  April  24th 
with  the  pamphlets,  for  which  I  thank  you.     I  am 

replaced  with  such  articles  as  could  be  collected  from  the  charity  of 
the  inhabitants.  Their  number  was  increased  by  new  patients  to 
eighty-two  in  all.  On  board  the  ship,  which  was  cleansed  after  land- 
ing the  passengers,  four  of  the  crew  were  taken  with  ship  fever,  and 
two  of  them  died.  Some  of  the  nurses  at  the  encampment  were  taken 
sick,  but  recovered.  Of  the  whole  ntunber  of  eighty-two  passengers 
taken  from  the  ship  not  one  died. 

".  .  .  The  shanties  spoken  of  were  two  in  number,  thirty  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  wide,  boarded  on  three  sides  four  feet  up,  with  old 
sails  stretched  over  them.  The  twelve  who  were  removed  from  the 
ship  in  a  state  of  insensibility  were  apparently  in  so  helpless  a  condi- 
tion that  the  overseer,  who  was  a  carpenter,  observed,  'well.  Doctor,  I 
think  I  shall  have  some  boxes  to  make  before  many  hours.'  The 
night  after  their  arrival  at  the  encampment,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  'we  had 
a  violent  thunder-gust,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain.  On  visiting 
them  the  following  morning,  the  clothes  of  all  were  saturated  with 
water ;  in  other  words  they  had  had  a  thorough  ablution.  This  doubt- 
less was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance.  .  .  .  The  four  sailors  who 
sickened  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  (the  Phoebe)  were  removed  to 
the  room  of  an  ordinary  dwelling  house.  The  medical  treatment  in 
their  case  was  precisely  similar,  yet  two  of  them  died,  and  the  others 
suffered  from  carbuncles  while  convalescing. '  The  Doctor  adds :  '  My 
opinion  is  that  had  the  eighty-two  treated  at  the  encampment  been 
placed  in  a  common  hospital,  many  of  them  would  also  have  fallen 
victims.  I  do  not  attribute  their  recovery  so  much  to  the  remedies 
administered  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed;  in 
other  words,  a  good  washing  to  begin  with  and  an  abimdance  of  fresh 
vair.' " — Editor. 
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glad  to  hear  that  such  humane  sentiments  prevail  so 
much  more  generally  than  heretofore;  that  there  is 
reason  to  hope  our  colonies  may  in  time  get  clear  of  a 
practice  that  disgraces  them,  and,  without  producing 
any  equivalent  benefit,  is  dangerous  to  their  very 
existence. 

I  hope  ere  long  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
and  conversing  with  you  more  fully  on  that  and  other 
subjects  than  I  can  now  do  by  writing. 

In  the  meantime,  believe  me  ever,  dear  friend, 
Yours  most  affectionately, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXVIII 

TO   MR.    FOXCROFT 

London,  14  July,  1773. 

Dear  Friend  : — I  received  yours  of  June  7th,  and 
am  glad  to  find  by  it  that  you  are  safely  returned 
from  your  Virginia  journey,  having  settled  your  af- 
fairs there  to  satisfaction,  and  that  you  found  your 
family  well  at  New  York. 

I  feel  for  you  in  the  fall  you  had  out  of  your  chair. 
I  have  had  three  of  those  squelchers  in  different  jour- 
neys, and  never  desire  a  fourth. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  without  reason  that  you  con- 
tinued so  long  one  of  St.  Thomas'  disciples;  for 
there  was  always  some  cause  for  doubting.  Some 
people  always  ride  before  the  horse's  head.  The 
draft  of  the  patent  is  at  length  got  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Attorney-General,  who  must  approve  the  form 
before  it  passes  the  seals,  so  one  would  think  much 
more  time  can  scarce  be  required  to  complete  the 
business;  but  't  is  good  not  to  be  too  sanguine. 
He  may  go  into  the  coimtry,  and  the  Privy  Coimcil- 
lors  likewise,  and  some  months  elapse  before  they 
get  together  again;  therefore,  if  you  have  any  pa- 
tience, use  it. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Finlay  will  be  some  time  at  Quebec 
in  settling  his  affairs.  By  the  next  packet  you  will 
receive  a  draft  of  instructions  for  him. 

In  mine  of  December  2d,  upon  the  post-office  ac- 
counts to  April,  1772,  I  took  notice  to  you  that  I  ob- 
served I  had  full  credit  for  my  salary ;  but  no  charge 
appeared  against  me  for  money  paid  on  my  account 
to  Mrs.  Franklin  from  the  Philadelphia  office.  I  sup- 
posed the  thirty  pounds  currency  per  month  was 
regularly  paid,  because  I  had  had  no  complaint  from 
her  for  want  of  money,  and  I  expected  to  find  the 
charge  in  the  accounts  of  the  last  year — that  is,  to 
April  3,1773;  but  nothing  of  it  appearing  there,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  it,  and  you  take  no  notice  of 
my  observation  above  mentioned.  The  great  bal- 
ance due  from  that  office  begins  to  be  remarked  here, 
and  I  should  have  thought  the  officer  would,  for  his 
own  sake,  not  have  neglected  to  lessen  it  by  showing 
what  he  had  paid  on  my  accoimt.  Pray,  my  dear 
friend,  explain  this  to  me. 

I  find  by  yours  to  Mr.  Todd  that  you  expected  soon 
another  little  one.  God  send  my  daughter  a  good 
time,  and  you  a  good  boy.  Mrs.  Stevenson  is  pleased 
with  your  remembrance  of  her,  and  joins  with  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Hewson  and  myself  in  best  wishes  for  you 
and  yours. 

I  am  ever  yours  affectionately, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXIX 

TO    SAMUEL   DANFORTH 

London,  25  July,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  receive 
so  cheerful  an  epistle  from  a  friend  of  half  a  century's 
standing,  and  to  see  him  commencing  life  anew  in  so 
valuable  a  son.  I  hope  the  young  gentleman's  patent 
will  be  as  beneficial  to  him,  as  his  invention  must  be 
to  the  public. 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  continue  to  afford  her 
your  services,  which  makes  me  almost  ashamed  of 
my  resolutions  for  retirement.  But  this  exile,  though 
an  honorable  one,  is  become  grievous  to  me,  in  so 
long  a  separation  from  my  family,  friends,  and  coun- 
try, all  which  you  happily  enjoy;  and  long  may  you 
continue  to  enjoy  them.  I  hope  for  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  once  more  seeing  and  conversing  with  you; 
and,  though  living  on  in  one's  children,  as  we  both 
may  do,  is  a  good  thing,  I  cannot  but  fancy  it  might 
be  better  to  continue  living  ourselves  at  the  same 
time.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  in  your  kind  intentions 
of  including  me  in  the  benefits  of  that  inestimable 
stone,  which,  ciu-ing  all  diseases  (even  old  age  itself), 
will  enable  us  to  see  the  futiu-e  glorious  state  of  our 
America,  enjoying  in  full  security  her  own  liberties. 
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and  offering  in  her  bosom  a  participation  of  them  to 
all  the  oppressed  of  other  nations.  I  anticipate  the 
jolly  conversation  we  and  twenty  more  of  our  friends 
may  have  a  hundred  years  hence  on  this  subject,  over 
that  well-replenished  bowl  at  Cambridge  Commence- 
ment. I  am,  dear  sir,  for  an  age  to  come,  and  for 
ever,  with  sincere  esteem  and  respect,  your  most  obe- 
dient, humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXX 


TO   JOHN    WINTHROP 

London,  25  July,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  elected 
into  the  Council,  and  are  about  to  take  part  in  our 
public  affairs.  Your  abilities,  integrity,  and  sober 
attachment  to  the  liberties  of  our  country,  will  be  of 
great  use  in  this  tempestuous  time  in  conducting  our 
little  bark  into  safe  harbor.  By  the  Boston  news- 
papers, there  seems  to  be  among  us  some  violent 
spirits,  who  are  for  an  immediate  rupture.  But  I 
trust  the  general  prudence  of  our  country  will  see 
that  by  otir  growing  strength  we  advance  fast  to  a 
situation  in  which  our  claims  must  be  allowed ;  that 
by  a  prematiu-e  struggle  we  may  be  crippled,  and 
kept  down  another  age;  that,  as  between  friends, 
every  affront  is  not  worth  a  duel,  between  nations 
every  injury  not  worth  a  war,  so  between  the 
governed  and  governing   every  mistake  in  govern- 
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ment,  every  encroachment  on  right,  is  not  worth 
a  rebelHon. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  for  the  present  that 
we  hold  them  forth  on  all  occasions,  not  giving  up 
any  of  them,  using  at  the  same  time  every  means  to 
make  them  generally  imderstood  and  valued  by  the 
people;  cultivating  a  harmony  among  the  colonies, 
that  their  union  in  the  same  sentiments  may  give 
them  greater  weight ;  remembering  withall,  that  this 
Protestant  country  (our  mother,  though  lately  an 
imkind  one)  is  worth  preserving,  and  that  her  weight 
in  the  scale  of  Europe,  and  her  safety  in  a  great  de- 
gree, may  depend  on  our  union  with  her.  Thus 
conducting,  I  am  confident  we  may,  in  a  few  years, 
obtain  every  allowance  of,  and  every  security  for, 
our  inestimable  privileges,  that  we  can  wish  or  desire. 
With  great  and  sincere  esteem,  I  am,  etc. 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXXI 

TO    SAMUEL   COOPER 

London,  25  July,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — I  wrote  to  you  on  the  7th  instant 
pretty  fully,  and  am  since  favored  with  yours  of  June 
14th.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  and  the  respectful  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  received  by  ours.  I  think  it  likely 
to  produce  very  salutary  effects.^ 

'  The  Virginia  resolves  for  appointing  a  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence arrived  in  Boston  shortly  before  the  assembling  of  the  legislatiire. 
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I  am  glad  to  know  your  opinion,  that  those  letters 
came  seasonably,  and  may  be  of  public  utility.  I  ac- 
companied them  with  no  restriction  relating  to  my- 
self. My  duty  to  the  province,  as  their  agent,  I 
thought  required  the  communication  of  them  as  far 
as  I  cotild.  I  was  sensible  I  should  make  enemies 
there,  and  perhaps  I  might  offend  government  here ; 
but  those  apprehensions  I  disregarded.  I  did  not 
expect  that  my  sending  them  could  be  kept  a  secret ; 
but  since  it  is  such  hitherto,  I  now  wish  it  may 
continue  so,  because  the  publication  of  the  letters, 
contrary  to  my  engagement,  has  changed  the  circum- 
stances. If  they  serve  to  diminish  the  influence  and 
demolish  the  power  of  the  parties,  whose  correspond- 
ence has  been,  and  probably  would  have  continued 
to  be,  so  mischievous  to  the  interest  and  rights  of 
the  province,  I  shall  on  that  account  be  more  easy 
under  any  inconveniences  I  may  suffer,  either  here  or 
there ;  and  shall  bear,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  imputation 
of  not  having  taken  sufficient  care  to  insure  the  per- 
formance of  my  promise. 

I  think  government  can  hardly  expect  to  draw  any 
future  service  from  such  instruments,  and  one  would 
suppose  they  must  soon  be  dismissed.  We  shall 
see. 

I  hope  to  be  favored  with  the  continuance  of  your 
correspondence  and  intelligence  while  I  stay  here; 
it  is  highly  useful  to  me,  and  will  be,  as  it  always  has 
been,  pleasing  everywhere.     I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 

Its  first  business  was  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  Virginia,  and  ap- 
point a  Committee  of  Correspondence. 
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DXXXII 

TO   THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  25  July,  1773. 

Sir: — I  am  favored  with  yours  of  June  14th  and 
1 6th,  containing  some  copies  of  the  resolves  of  the 
committee  upon  the  letters . '  I  see  by  your  account  of 
the  transaction,  that  you  could  not  well  prevent  what 
was  done.  As  to  the  report  of  other  copies  being 
come  from  England,  I  know  that  could  not  be.  It 
was  an  expedient  to  disengage  the  House.  I  hope 
the  possession  of  the  originals,  and  the  proceedings 
upon  them,  will  be  attended  with  salutary  effects  to 
the  province,  and  then  I  shall  be  well  pleased. 

I  observe  that  you  mention  that  no  person  besides 
Dr.  Cooper  and  one  of  the  committee  knew  they 
came  from  me.  I  did  not  accompany  them  with  any 
request  of  being  myself  concealed;  for,  believing 
what  I  did  to  be  in  the  way  of  my  duty  as  agent, 
though  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  giving  offence,  not  only 
to  the  parties  exposed,  but  to  administration  here,  I 
was  regardless  of  the  consequences.  However,  since 
the  letters  themselves  are  now  copied  and  printed, 
contrary  to  the  promise  I  made,  I  am  glad  my  name 
has  not  been  heard  on  the  occasion;  and,  as  I  do  not 
see  it  could  be  of  any  use  to  the  public,  I  now  wish 
it  may  continue  imknown ;  though  I  hardly  expect  it. 
As  to  yours,  you  may  rely  on  m}^  never  mentioning 
it,  except  that  I  may  be  obliged  to  show  your  letter  in 
my  own  vindication  to  the  person  only,  who  might 

^  Resolves  concerning  Hutchinson's  letters. 
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otherwise  think  he  had  reason  to  blame  me  for  breach 
of  engagement.  It  must  surely  be  seen  here  that, 
after  such  a  detection  of  their  duplicity,  in  pretending 
a  regard  and  affection  to  the  province,  while  they 
were  undermining  its  privileges,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  crown  to  make  any  good  use  of  their  services,  and 
that  it  can  never  be  for  its  interest  to  employ  servants 
who  are  under  such  universal  odium.  The  conse- 
quence, one  would  think,  should  be  their  removal. 
But  perhaps  it  may  be  to  titles,  or  to  pensions,  if  your 
revenue  can  pay  them.  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  sir, 
your  most  obedient,  htimble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXXIII 

TO   JOHN   WINTHROP 

London,  25  July,  1773 

Your  remark  on  the  passage  of  Castillioneus  will 
be  read  at  the  Society  at  their  next  meeting.  I 
thank  you  much  for  the  papers  and  accounts  of  dam- 
age done  by  lightning,  which  you  have  favored  me 
with.  The  conductors  begin  to  be  used  here.  Many 
country-seats  are  provided  with  them,  some  churches, 
the  powder  magazines  at  Purfleet,  the  queen's  house 
in  the  park,  etc. ;  and  M.  Le  Roy,  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  has  lately  given  a  memoir  re- 
commending the  use  of  them  in  that  kingdom,  which 
has  been  long  opposed  and  obstructed  by  Abbe  Nol- 
let.  Of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  he  says:  "Ce  prince, 
qui  ne  connoit  pas  de  delassement  plus  agreable  des 
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soins  penibles  du  gouvemement,  que  I'^tude  de  la 
physique,  a  ordonne,  I'annee  derniere,  qu'on  etablit 
de  ces  barres  au-dessus  de  tous  les  magasins  k  poudre 
de  ses  etats;  on  dit  que  la  republique  de  Venise  a 
donn^  les  memes  ordres." 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXXIV 

TO    WILLIAM    FRANKLIN 
West  Wycomb,  Lord  le  Despencer's,  3  August,  1773. 

Dear  Son: — I  am  come  hither  to  spend  a  few 
days  and  breathe  a  little  fresh  air. 

Nothing  material  has  occurred  since  mine  per 
Sutton,  except  the  final  hearing  at  the  cockpit  relat- 
ing to  Governor  Wentworth,  against  whose  conduct 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  reported,  and  the  hearing 
was  at  the  instance  of  his  friends  against  the  report. 
Their  lordships  have  not  yet  given  their  determina- 
tion, but  it  is  thought  he  is  in  no  danger. 

As  to  the  Ohio  affair,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  got 
through  this  summer,  for  reasons  I  have  already 
given  you. 

Our  paper-money  account  not  being  yet  considered 
here,  together  with  the  Massachusetts  affairs,  will,  I 
believe,  keep  me  another  winter  in  England. 

Temple  is  just  returned  to  school  from  his  summer 
vacation.  He  always  behaves  himself  so  well  as  to 
increase  my  affection  for  him  every  time  he  is  with 
me. 


I  go 
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As  you  are  likely  to  have  a  considerable  landed 
property,  it  would  be  well  to  make  your  will,  if  you 
have  not  already  done  it,  and  secure  that  property  to 
him.  Our  friend  Galloway  will  advise  you  in  the 
matter.  Whatever  he  may  come  to  possess,  I  am 
persuaded  he  will  make  a  good  use  of  it,  if  his  temper 
and  understanding  do  not  strangely  alter. 

I  am  in  this  house  as  much  at  my  ease  as  if  it  was 
my  own;  and  the  gardens  are  a  paradise.  But  a 
pleasanter  thing  is  the  kind  countenance,  the  face- 
tious and  very  intelligent  conversation  of  mine  host, 
who  having  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  public 
affairs,  seen  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  kept  the  best 
company  in  the  world,  is  himself  the  best  existing. 

I  wear  the  buttons  (for  which  I  thank  you)  on 
a  suit  of  light  gray  which  matches  them.  All  the 
connoisseurs  in  natural  productions  are  puzzled  with 
them,  not  knowing  any  thing  similar. 

With  love  to  Betsey,  I  am  ever  your  affectionate 

father, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXXV 


TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 


London,  24  August,  1773. 

Sir: — I  received  duly  your  several  favors  of  June 
25th,  26th,  and  30th,  with  the  papers  enclosed.  My 
Lord  Dartmouth  being  at  his  country-seat  in  Staf- 
fordshire, I  transmitted  to  him  the  address  for  the 
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removal  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
and  Mr.  BoUan  and  I  jointly  transmitted  the  letter  to 
his  Lordship  from  both  Houses.  I  delivered  to  Mr. 
BoUan  one  set  of  the  authenticated  copies  of  the  let- 
ters, and  we  shall  cooperate  in  the  business  we  are 
charged  with. 

I  am  told  that  the  governor  has  requested  leave  to 
come  home;  that  some  great  persons  about  the 
court  do  not  think  the  letters,  now  they  have  seen 
them,  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  resolves;  that 
therefore  it  is  not  likely  he  will  be  removed,  but 
suffered  to  resign,  and  that  some  provision  will 
be  made  for  him  here.  But  nothing,  I  apprehend, 
is  likely  to  be  done  soon,  as  most  of  the  great  officers 
of  state,  who  compose  the  Privy  Council,  are  in 
the  country,  and  likely  to  continue  till  the  Parlia- 
ment meets,  and  perhaps  the  above  may  be  chiefly 
conjectured. 

I  have  informed  Mr.  Lee  that,  in  case  there  should 
be  a  hearing,  I  was  directed  to  engage  him  as  counsel 
for  the  province;  that,  though  I  had  received  no 
money,  I  would  advance  what  might  be  necessary; 
those  hearings  by  counsel  being  expensive.  I  pur- 
pose writing  to  you  again  by  the  packet,  and  am, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 

P.  S. — No  determination  is  yet  pubhc  on  the  case 
of  Mr.  Lewis  against  Governor  Wentworth,  which 
has  been  a  very  costly  hearing  to  both  sides. 
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DXXXVI 

TO   WILLIAM    FRANKLIN 

London,  i  September,  1773. 

Dear  Son: — I  have  now  before  me  yours  of  July 
5th  and  6th.  The  August  packet  is  not  yet  arrived. 
Dr.  Cooper  of  New  York's  opinion  of  the  author  of 
the  sermon,  however  honorable  to  me,  is  injurious  to 
the  good  bishop;  and  therefore  I  must  say,  in  justice 
and  truth,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  his  intention  to 
preach  on  the  subject,  and  saw  not  a  word  of  the 
sermon  till  it  was  printed.  Possibly  some  preceding 
conversation  between  us  may  have  turned  his 
thoughts  that  way;  but,  if  so,  that  is  all. 

I  think  the  resolutions  of  the  New  England  town- 
ships must  have  the  effect  they  seem  intended  for, 
viz.,  to  show  that  the  discontents  were  really  general, 
and  their  sentiments  concerning  their  rights  unani- 
mous, and  not  the  faction  of  a  few  demagogues,  as 
their  governors  used  to  represent  them  here;  and 
therefore  not  useless,  though  they  should  not  as  yet 
induce  government  to  acknowledge  their  claims ;  that 
people  may  probably  think  it  sufficient  for  the  pres- 
ent to  assert  and  hold  forth  their  rights,  secure  that 
sooner  or  later  they  must  be  admitted  and  acknow- 
ledged. The  declaratory  law  here  had  too  its  use, 
viz.,  to  prevent  or  lessen  at  least  a  clamor  against  the 
ministry  that  repealed  the  Stamp  Act,  as  if  they  had 
given  up  the  right  of  this  country  to  govern  America. 
Other  use  indeed  it  could  have  none ;  and  I  remember 
Lord  Mansfield  told  the  Lords,  when  upon  that  bill, 
that  it  was  nugatory.     To  be  sure,  in  a  dispute  be- 
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tween  two  parties  about  rights,  the  declaration  of  one 
party  can  never  be  supposed  to  bind  the  other. 

It  is  said  there  is  now  a  project  on  foot  to  form  a 
union  with  Ireland,  and  that  Lord  Harcourt  is  to 
propose  it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. The  eastern  side  of  Ireland  are  averse  to  it; 
supposing  that  when  Dublin  is  no  longer  the  seat  of 
their  government  it  will  decline,  the  harbor  being  but 
indifferent,  and  that  the  western  and  southern  ports 
will  rise  and  flourish  on  its  ruins,  being  good  in  them- 
selves, and  much  better  situated  for  commerce.  For 
these  same  reasons,  the  western  and  southern  people 
are  inclined  to  the  measure,  and  it  is  thought  it  may- 
be carried.  But  these  are  difficult  affairs  and  usually 
take  longer  time  than  the  projectors  imagine.  Mr. 
Crowley,  the  author  of  several  proposals  for  imiting 
the  colonies  with  the  mother  coimtry,  and  who  rtms 
about  much  among  the  ministers,  tells  me  the  union 
of  Ireland  is  only  the  first  step  towards  a  general 
union.  He  is  for  having  it  done  by  the  Parliament 
of  England,  without  consulting  the  colonies,  and  he 
will  warrant,  he  says,  that  if  the  terms  proposed  are 
equitable,  they  will  all  come  in  one  after  the  other. 
He  seems  rather  a  little  cracked  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  said  here  that  the  famous  Boston  letters  ^  were 
sent  chiefly,  if  not  all,  to  the  late  Mr.  Whately.  They 
fell  into  my  hands,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  give 
some  principal  people  there  a  sight  of  them,  very  much 
with  this  view,  that,  when  they  saw  the  measures 
they  complained  of  took  their  rise  in  a  great  degree 
from    the    representations    and    recommendations 

^  Governor  Hutchinson's  letters. 

VOL.  VI.— 13. 
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of  their  own  countrymen,  their  resentment  against 
Britain  on  account  of  those  measures  might  abate, 
as  mine  had  done,  and  a  reconciUation  be  more 
easily  obtained.  In  Boston  they  concealed  who  sent 
them,  the  better  to  conceal  who  received  and  com- 
municated them.  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  it 
should  continue  a  secret.  Being  of  that  country  my- 
self, I  think  those  letters  more  heinous  than  you  seem 
to  think  them;  but  you  had  not  read  them  all,  nor 
perhaps  the  Council's  remarks  on  them.  I  have 
written  to  decline  their  agency,  on  accoimt  of  my 
return  to  America.  Dr.  Lee  succeeds  me.  I  only 
keep  it  while  I  stay,  which  perhaps  will  be  another 
winter. 

I  grieve  to  hear  of  the  death  of  my  good  old  friend, 
Dr.  Evans.  I  have  lost  so  many  since  I  left  America, 
that  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  shall  find  myself  a  stranger 
among  strangers  when  I  return.  If  so,  I  must  come 
again  to  my  friends  in  England.  I  am  ever  your 
affectionate  father, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXXVII 

TO    MRS.    DEBORAH    FRANKLIN 

London,  i  September,  1773. 

My  Dear  Child: —  .  .  .  There  is  a  new 
translation  of  my  book  at  Paris  and  printed  there, 
being  the  third  edition  in  French.  A  fifth  edition  is 
now  preparing  here.  To  the  French  edition  they 
liave  prefixed  a  print  of  me,  which,  though  a  copy  of 
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that  by  Chamberlin,  has  got  so  French  a  countenance, 
that  you  would  take  me  for  one  of  that  Hvely  nation. 
I  think  you  do  not  mind  such  things  or  I  would  send 
you  one.     I  am  ever,  my  dear  Debby, 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXXXVIII 

AN    EDICT    BY    THE    KING    OF    PRUSSIA  ' 

Dantzig,  5  September,  1773. 

We  have  long  wondered  here  at  the  supineness  of 
the  English  nation,  under  the  Prussian  impositions 
upon  its  trade  entering  our  port.  We  did  not,  till 
lately,  know  the  claims,  ancient  and  modern,  that 
hang  over  that  nation ;  and  therefore  could  not  sus- 
pect that  it  might  submit  to  those  impositions  from 
a  sense  of  duty  or  from  principles  of  equity.  The 
following  Edict,  just  made  public,  may,  if  serious, 
throw  some  light  upon  this  matter. 

["  Frederic,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Prussia, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  to  all  present  and  to  come  (<i  tous  pr^- 
sens  et  h  venir),  health.  The  peace  now  enjoyed 
throughout  our  dominions,  having  afforded  us  leisure 
to  apply  ourselves  to  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the 
improvement  of  our  finances,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  easing  our  domestic  subjects  in  their  taxes;  for 
these  causes,  and  other  good  considerations  us  there- 
unto moving,  we  hereby  make  known  that,  after 
having  deliberated  these  affairs  in  our  council,  pres- 

'  See  letter  to  his  son  William,  infra,  p.  222. 
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ent  our  dear  brothers,  and  other  great  officers  of  the 
state,  members  of  the  same;  we,  of  our  certain 
knowledge,  full  power,  and  authority  royal,  have 
made  and  issued  this  present  Edict,  viz. : 

"  Whereas  it  is  well  known  to  all  the  world,  that 
the  first  German  settlements  made  in  the  island  of 
Britain  were  by  colonies  of  people  subject  to  our 
renowned  ducal  ancestors,  and  drawn  from  their  do- 
minions, under  the  conduct  of  Hengist,  Horsa,  Hella, 
Uffa,  Cerdicus,  Ida,  and  others;  and  that  the  said 
colonies  have  flourished  under  the  protection  of  our 
august  house  for  ages  past ;  have  never  been  emanci- 
pated therefrom ;  and  yet  have  hitherto  yielded  little 
profit  to  the  same;  and  whereas  we  ourself  have  in 
the  last  war  fought  for  and  defended  the  said  colonies 
against  the  power  of  France,  and  thereby  enabled 
them  to  make  conquests  for  the  said  power  in  Amer- 
ica, for  which  we  have  not  yet  received  adequate 
compensation;  and  whereas  it  is  just  and  expedient 
that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  from  the  said  colo- 
nies in  Britain,  towards  our  indemnification;  and 
that  those  who  are  descendants  of  our  ancient  sub- 
jects, and  thence  still  owe  us  due  obedience,  should 
contribute  to  the  replenishing  of  our  royal  coffers  (as 
they  must  have  done,  had  their  ancestors  remained 
in  the  territories  now  to  us  appertaining) ;  we  do 
therefore  hereby  ordain  and  command  that,  from 
and  after  the  date  of  these  presents,  there  shall  be 
levied  and  paid  to  our  officers  of  the  customs,  on 
all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  and  on  all  grain 
and  other  produce  of  the  earth,  exported  from  the 
said  island  of  Britain,  and  on  all  goods  of  whatever 
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kind  imported  into  the  same,  a  duty  of  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  for  the  use  of  us  and  our 
successors.  And,  that  the  said  duty  may  more  effect- 
ually be  collected,  we  do  hereby  ordain  that  all  ships 
or  vessels  bound  from  Great  Britain  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  world 
to  Great  Britain,  shall  in  their  respective  voyages 
touch  at  our  port  of  Koningsberg,  there  to  be  un- 
laden, searched,  and  charged  with  the  said  duties. 

"And  whereas  there  hath  been  from  time  to  time 
discovered  in  the  said  island  of  Great  Britain,  by  our 
colonists  there,  many  mines  or  beds  of  iron-stone; 
and  sundry  subjects  of  our  ancient  dominion,  skilful 
in  converting  the  said  stone  into  metal,  have  in  time 
past  transported  themselves  thither,  carrying  with 
them  and  communicating  that  art;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  island,  presuming  that  they  had  a 
natural  right  to  make  the  best  use  they  could  of  the 
natural  productions  of  their  country  for  their  own 
benefit,  have  not  only  built  furnaces  for  smelting  the 
said  stone  into  iron,  but  have  erected  plating-forges, 
slitting-mills,  and  steel-furnaces,  for  the  more  conven- 
ient manufacturing  of  the  same ;  thereby  endangering 
a  diminution  of  the  said  manufacture  in  our  ancient 
dominion;  we  do  therefore  hereby  further  ordain 
that,  from  and  after  the  date  hereof,  no  mill  or  other 
engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  or  any  plating- 
forge  to  work  with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for 
making  steel,  shall  be  erected  or  continued  in  the  said 
island  of  great  Britain.  And  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
every  county  in  the  said  island  is  hereby  commanded, 
on  information  of  any  such  erection  within  his  coimty, 
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to  order,  and  by  force  to  cause,  the  same  to  be  abated 
and  destroyed ;  as  he  shall  answer  the  neglect  thereof 
to  us  at  his  peril.  But  we  are  nevertheless  graciously 
pleased  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  island  to 
transport  their  iron  into  Prussia,  there  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  to  them  rettimed;  they  paying  our 
Prussian  subjects  for  the  workmanship,  with  all  the 
costs  of  commission,  freight,  and  risk,  coming  and 
returning ;  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding . 

"We  do  not,  however,  think  fit  to  extend  this  our 
indulgence  to  the  article  of  wool;  but,  meaning  to  en- 
courage, not  only  the  manufacturing  of  woollen  cloth, 
but  also  the  raising  of  wool,  in  our  ancient  dominions, 
and  to  prevent  both,  as  much  as  may  be,  in  our  said 
island,  we  do  hereby  absolutely  forbid  the  transporta- 
tion of  wool  from  thence,  even  to  the  mother  country, 
Prussia ;  and,  that  those  islanders  may  be  further  and 
more  effectually  restrained  in  making  any  advantage 
of  their  own  wool  in  the  way  of  manufacture,  we 
command  that  none  shall  be  carried  out  of  one 
county  into  another;  nor  shall  any  worsted,  bay,  or 
woollen  yarn,  cloth,  says,  bays,  kerseys,  serges, 
frizes,  druggets,  cloth-serges,  shalloons,  or  any  other 
drapery  stuffs,  or  woollen  manufactures  whatsoever, 
made  up  or  mixed  with  wool  in  any  of  the  said  coun- 
ties, be  carried  into  any  other  county,  or  be  water- 
borne  even  across  the  smallest  river  or  creek,  on 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  together  with  the 
boats,  carriages,  horses,  etc.,  that  shall  be  employed 
in  removing  them.  Nevertheless,  our  loving  subjects 
there  are  hereby  permitted  (if  they  think  proper)  to 
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use  all  their  wool  as  manure  for  the  improvement  of 
their  lands. 

"  And  whereas  the  art  and  mystery  of  making  hats 
hath  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  Prussia,  and  the 
making  of  hats  by  our  remoter  subjects  ought  to  be 
as  much  as  possible  restrained;  and  forasmuch  as 
the  islanders  before  mentioned,  being  in  possession  of 
wool,  beaver,  and  other  furs,  have  presumptuously 
conceived  they  had  a  right  to  make  some  advantage 
thereof,  by  manufacturing  the  same  into  hats,  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  domestic  manufacture ;  we  do  there- 
fore hereby  strictly  command  and  ordain,  that  no 
hats  or  felts  whatsoever,  dyed  or  undyed,  finished  or 
unfinished,  shall  be  loaded  or  put  into  or  upon  any 
vessel,  cart,  carriage,  or  horse,  to  be  transported  or 
conveyed  out  of  one  county  in  the  said  island  into 
another  county,  or  to  any  other  place  whatsoever, 
by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever;  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  same,  with  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling  for  every  offence.  Nor  shall  any 
hat-maker,  in  any  of  the  said  counties,  employ  more 
than  two  apprentices,  on  penalty  of  five  pounds 
sterling  per  month;  we  intending  hereby  that  such 
hat-makers,  being  so  restrained,  both  in  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  their  commodity,  may  find  no  advan- 
tage in  continuing  their  business.  But,  lest  the  said 
islanders  should  suffer  inconveniency  by  the  want 
of  hats,  we  are  further  graciously  pleased  to  per- 
mit them  to  send  their  beaver  furs  to  Prussia ;  and 
we  also  permit  hats  made  thereof  to  be  exported 
from  Prussia  to  Britain ;  the  people  thus  favored  to 
pay  all  costs  and  charges  of  manufacturing,  interest, 
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commission  to  our  merchants,  insurance  and  freight 
going  and  returning,  as  in  the  case  of  iron. 

"And,  lastly,  being  willing  further  to  favor  our 
said  colonies  in  Britain,  we  do  hereby  also  ordain 
and  command,  that  all  the  thieves,  highway  and 
street  robbers,  housebreakers,  forgerers,  murderers, 
s — d — tes,  and  villains  of  every  denomination,  who 
have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law  of  Prussia,  but 
whom  we,  in  our  great  clemency,  do  not  think  fit 
here  to  hang,  shall  be  emptied  out  of  our  gaols  into 
the  said  island  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  better 
peopling  of  that  country. 

"  We  flatter  ourselves  that  these  our  royal  regula- 
tions and  commands  will  be  thought  just  and  reason- 
able by  our  much  favored  colonists  in  England;  the 
said  regulations  being  copied  from  their  statutes  of 
loth  and  nth  William  III.  c.  10,  5th  George  II.  c.  22, 
23d  George  II.  c.  26,  4th  George  I.  c.  11,  and  from 
other  equitable  laws  made  by  their  Parliaments ;  or 
from  instructions  given  by  their  princes;  or  from 
resolutions  of  both  houses,  entered  into  for  the  good 
government  of  their  own  colonies  in  Ireland  and 
America. 

"  And  all  persons  in  the  said  island  are  hereby  cau- 
tioned not  to  oppose  in  any  wise  the  execution  of 
this  our  Edict,  or  any  part  thereof,  such  opposition 
being  high  treason;  of  which  all  who  are  suspected 
shall  be  transported  in  fetters  from  Britain  to 
Prussia,  there  to  be  tried  and  executed  according  to 
the  Prussian  law. 

"  Such  is  our  pleasure. 
"Given  at  Potsdam,   this  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
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month  of  August,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy- three,  and  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
our  reign. 

"  By  the  King  in  his  Council. 

"  Rechtmaessig,  Sec." 

Some  take  this  edict  to  be  merely  one  of  the  king's 
jeux  d' esprit;  others  suppose  it  serious,  and  that 
he  means  a  quarrel  with  England ;  but  all  here  think 
the  assertion  it  concludes  with,  "that  these  regula- 
tions are  copied  from  acts  of  the  English  Parliament 
respecting  their  colonies,"  a  very  injurious  one;  it 
being  impossible  to  believe  that  a  people  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  liberty,  a  nation  so  wise, 
so  liberal  in  its  sentiments,  so  just  and  equitable 
towards  its  neighbors,  should,  from  mean  and  injudi- 
cious views  of  petty  immediate  profit,  treat  its  own 
children  in  a  manner  so  arbitrary  and  tyrannical! 


DXXXIX 


TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 


London,  12  September,  1773. 

Sir: — The  above  is  a  copy  of  my  last  by  the 
packet.  Enclosed  is  the  original  letter  therein  men- 
tioned. His  Lordship  continues  in  the  country,  but 
is  expected,  Secretary  Pownall  tells  me,  the  begin- 
ning of  next  month. 

To  avoid  repealing  the  American  tea  duty,  and 
yet  find  a  vent  for  tea,  a  project  is  executing  to  send 
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it  from  hence  on  account  of  the  East  India  Company, 
to  be  sold  in  America,  agreeable  to  a  late  act,  em- 
powering the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  grant  licenses 
to  the  company  to  export  tea  thither,  under  certain 
restrictions,  duty  free.  Some  friends  of  govern- 
ment, as  they  are  called,  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  etc.,  are  to  be  favored  with  the  com- 
mission, who  undertake,  by  their  interest,  to  carry 
the  measure  through  in  the  colonies.  How  the  other 
merchants,  thus  excluded  from  the  tea  trade,  will 
like  this,  I  cannot  foresee.  Their  agreeement,  if  I  re- 
member right,  was  not  to  import  tea  till  the  duty  shall 
be  repealed.  Perhaps  they  will  think  themselves 
still  obliged  by  that  agreement,  notwithstanding 
this  temporary  expedient;  which  is  only  to  intro- 
duce the  tea  for  the  present,  and  may  be  dropped 
next  year,  and  the  duty  again  required,  the  granting 
or  refusing  such  license  from  time  to  time  remaining 
in  the  power  of  the  Treasury.  And  it  will  seem  hard, 
while  their  hands  are  tied,  to  see  the  profits  of  that 
article  all  engrossed  by  a  few  particulars. 

Enclosed  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  small 
piece  of  mine,  written  to  expose,  in  as  striking  a 
light  as  I  could,  to  the  nation  the  absurdity  of  the 
measures  towards  America,  and  to  spur  the  ministry 
if  possible  to  a  change  of  those  measures.'  Please 
to  present  my  duty  to  the  House,  and  respects  to  the 
committee.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  es- 
teem, sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 

I  The  piece  was  probably  the  Rules  by  Which  a  Great  Empire  may  be 
Reduced  to  a  Small  One,  or  An  Edict  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  See  pages 
204  and  195. 
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DXL 

TO   JOHN    BASKERVILLE 

London,  21  September,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — I  duly  received  your  favor,  and  some 
time  after  the  packet  containing  the  specimens  and 
your  valuable  present  to  Shaftesbury,  excellently 
printed,  for  which  I  hold  myself  greatly  obliged  to 
you.  The  specimens  I  shall  distribute  by  the  first 
ship  among  the  printers  of  America,  and  I  hope  to 
your  advantage.  I  suppose  no  orders  will  come  un- 
accompanied by  bills  or  money,  and  I  would  not  ad- 
vise you  to  give  credit,  especially  as  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  necessary. 

The  sheet  of  Chinese  paper,  from  its  size,  is  a  great 
curiosity.  I  see  the  marks  of  the  mould  in  it.  One 
side  is  smooth ;  that,  I  imagine,  is  the  side  that  was 
applied  to  the  smooth  side  of  the  kiln  on  which  it 
was  dried.  The  little  ridges  on  the  other  side  I  take 
to  be  marks  of  a  brush  passed  over  it  to  press  it 
against  that  face  in  places  where  it  might  be  kept  off 
by  air  between,  which  would  otherwise  prevent  its 
receiving  the  smoothness.  But  we  will  talk  further 
of  this  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

You  speak  of  enlarging  your  foundery.  Here  are 
all  the  matrices  of  Rumford's  and  James'  founderies 
to  be  sold.  There  seems  to  be  among  them  some 
tolerable  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  and  some  good  blacks. 
I  suppose  you  know  them.  Shall  I  buy  any  of  them 
for  you?  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation. 
Perhaps  I  may  embrace  it  for  a  few  days.  My  best 
respects  to  good  Mrs.  Baskerville,  and  believe  me 
ever,  with  great  esteem,  etc.,  B.  Franklin. 
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DXLI 

RULES  FOR  REDUCING  A  GREAT  EMPIRE  TO  A  SMALL 

ONE 

PRESENTED    TO    A    LATE    MINISTER  ' 

An  ancient  sage  valued  himself  upon  this,  that, 
though  he  could  not  fiddle  he  knew  how  to  make  a 
great  city  of  a  little  one.  The  science  that  I,  a  mod- 
ern simpleton,  am  about  to  communicate,  is  the  very- 
reverse. 

I  address  myself  to  all  ministers  who  have  the  man- 
agement of  extensive  dominions,  which  from  their 
very  greatness  have  become  troublesome  to  govern, 
because  the  multiplicity  of  their  affairs  leaves  no  time 
for  fiddling. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  you  are  to  con- 
sider that  a  great  empire,  like  a  great  cake,  is  most 
easily  diminished  at  the  edges.  Turn  your  attention, 
therefore,  first  to  your  remotest  provinces;  that,  as 
you  get  rid  of  them,  the  next  may  follow  in  order. 

2.  That  the  possibility  of  this  separation  may 
always  exist,  take  special  care  the  provinces  are 
never  incorporated  with  the  mother  country;  that  they 
do  not  enjoy  the  same  common  rights,  the  same 
privileges  in  commerce ;  and  that  they  are  governed 
by  severer  laws,  all  of  your  enacting,  without  allow- 
ing them  any  share  in  the  choice  of  the  legislators. 
By  carefully  making  and  preserving  such  distinctions, 
you  will  (to  keep  to  my  simile  of  the  cake)  act  like  a 

I  The  minister  here  alluded  to  is  supposed  to  be  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough. 
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wise  gingerbread-baker,  who,  to  facilitate  a  division, 
cuts  his  dough  half  through  in  those  places  where, 
when  baked,  he  would  have  it  broken  to  pieces. 

3.  Those  remote  provinces  have  perhaps  been  ac- 
quired, purchased,  or  conquered,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  settlers,  or  their  ancestors;  without  the  aid  of 
the  mother  country.  If  this  should  happen  to  in- 
crease her  strength,  by  their  growing  numbers  ready 
to  join  in  her  wars ;  her  commerce,  by  their  growing 
demand  for  her  manufactures;  or  her  naval  power, 
by  greater  employment  for  her  ships  and  seamen, 
they  may  probably  suppose  some  merit  in  this,  and 
that  it  entitles  them  to  some  favor;  you  are  there- 
fore to  forget  it  all,  or  resent  it  all,  as  if  they  had 
done  you  injury.  If  they  happen  to  be  zealous 
Whigs,  friends  of  liberty,  nurtured  in  revolution 
principles,  remember  all  that  to  their  prejudice,  and 
contrive  to  punish  it;  for  such  principles,  after  a  re- 
volution is  thoroughly  established,  are  of  no  more 
use;  they  are  even  odious  and  abominable. 

4.  However  peaceably  your  colonies  have  sub- 
mitted to  your  government,  shown  their  affection  to 
your  interests,  and  patiently  borne  their  grievances, 
you  are  to  suppose  them  always  inclined  to  revolt, 
and  treat  them  accordingly.  Quarter  troops  among 
them,  who  by  their  insolence  may  provoke  the  rising 
of  mobs,  and  by  their  bullets  and  bayonets  suppress 
them.  By  this  means,  like  the  husband  who  uses 
his  wife  ill  from  suspicion,  you  may  in  time  convert 
your  suspicions  into  realities. 

5.  Remote  provinces  must  have  governors  and 
judges  to  represent  the  royal  person  and  execute 
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everywhere  the  delegated  parts  of  his  office  and 
authority.  You  ministers  know  that  much  of  the 
strength  of  government  depends  on  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  and  much  of  that  opinion  on  the 
choice  of  rulers  placed  immediately  over  them.  If 
you  send  them  wise  and  good  men  for  governors, 
who  study  the  interests  of  the  colonists,  and  advance 
their  prosperity,  they  will  think  their  king  wise  and 
good,  and  that  he  wishes  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
If  you  send  them  learned  and  upright  men  for 
judges,  they  will  think  him  a  lover  of  justice.  This 
may  attach  your  provinces  more  to  his  government. 
You  are  therefore  to  be  careful  whom  you  recom- 
mend to  those  offices.  If  you  can  find  prodigals 
who  have  ruined  their  fortunes,  broken  gamesters  or 
stockjobbers,  these  may  do  well  as  governors;  for 
they  will  probably  be  rapacious,  and  provoke  the 
people  by  their  extortions.  Wrangling  proctors 
and  pettifogging  lawyers,  too,  are  not  amiss;  for 
they  will  be  forever  disputing  and  quarrelling  with 
their  little  Parliaments.  If  withal  they  should  be 
ignorant,  wrongheaded,  and  insolent,  so  much  the 
better.  Attorney's  clerks  and  Newgate  solicitors 
will  do  for  chief-justices,  especially  if  they  hold 
their  places  during  your  pleasure;  and  all  will  con- 
tribute to  impress  those  ideas  of  your  government 
that  are  proper  for  a  people  you  would  wish  to 
renounce  it. 

6.  To  confirm  these  impressions  and  strike  them 
deeper,  whenever  the  injured  come  to  the  capital 
with  complaints  of  maladministration,  oppression,  or 
injustice,  punish  such  suitors  with  long  delay,  enor- 
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mous  expense,  and  a  final  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
oppressor.  This  will  have  an  admirable  effect  every 
way.  The  trouble  of  future  complaints  will  be  pre- 
vented, and  governors  and  judges  will  be  encouraged 
to  further  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice;  and 
thence  the  people  may  become  more  disaffected,  and 
at  length  desperate. 

7.  When  such  governors  have  crammed  their  cof- 
fers and  made  themselves  so  odious  to  the  people 
that  they  can  no  longer  remain  among  them  with 
safety  to  their  persons,  recall  and  reward  them  with 
pensions.  You  may  make  them  baronets  too,  if  that 
respectable  order  should  not  think  fit  to  resent  it. 
All  will  contribute  to  encourage  new  governors  in 
the  same  practice,  and  make  the  supreme  govern- 
ment detestable. 

8.  If  when  you  are  engaged  in  war,  your  colonies 
should  vie  in  liberal  aids  of  men  and  money  against 
the  common  enemy,  upon  your  simple  requisition, 
and  give  far  beyond  their  abilities,  reflect  that  a 
penny  taken  from  them  by  your  power  is  more  honor- 
able to  you  than  a  pound  presented  by  their  benevo- 
lence; despise  therefore  their  voluntary  grants,  and 
resolve  to  harass  them  with  novel  taxes.  They  will 
probably  complain  to  your  Parliament,  that  they  are 
taxed  by  a  body  in  which  they  have  no  representative 
and  that  this  is  contrary  to  common  right.  They  will 
petition  for  redress.  Let  the  Parliament  flout  their 
claims,  reject  their  petitions,  refuse  even  to  suffer  the 
reading  of  them,  and  treat  the  petitioners  with 
the  utmost  contempt.  Nothing  can  have  a  better 
effect  in  producing   the   alienation   proposed;    for. 
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though   many  can  forgive    injuries,  none  ever  for- 
gave contempt. 

9.  In  laying  these  taxes,  never  regard  the  heavy 
burdens  those  remote  people  already  undergo,  in  de- 
fending their  own  frontiers,  supporting  their  own 
provincial  government,  making  new  roads,  building 
bridges,  churches,  and  other  public  edifices;  which 
in  old  countries  have  been  done  to  your  hands  by 
your  ancestors,  but  which  occasion  constant  calls  and 
demands  on  the  purses  of  a  new  people.  Forget  the 
restraint  you  lay  on  their  trade  for  your  own  benefit, 
and  the  advantage  a  monoply  of  this  trade  gives 
your  exacting  merchants.  Think  nothing  of  the 
wealth  those  merchants  and  your  manufacturers  ac- 
quire by  the  colony  commerce ;  their  increased  ability 
thereby  to  pay  taxes  at  home ;  their  accumulating,  in 
the  price  of  their  commodities,  most  of  those  taxes, 
and  so  levying  them  from  their  consuming  customers ; 
all  this,  and  the  employment  and  support  of  thou- 
sands of  your  poor  by  the  colonists,  you  are  entirely 
to  forget.  But  remember  to  make  your  arbitrary  tax 
more  grievous  to  your  provinces,  by  public  declara- 
tions importing  that  your  power  of  taxing  them  has 
no  limits;  so  that,  when  you  take  from  them  with- 
out their  consent  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  you  have 
a  clear  right  to  the  other  nineteen.  This  will 
probably  weaken  every  idea  of  security  in  their 
property,  and  convince  them  that  under  such  a 
government  they  have  nothing  they  can  call  their 
own ;  which  can  scarce  fail  of  producing  the  happiest 
consequences ! 

10.  Possibly,  indeed,  some  of  them  might  still  com- 
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fort  themselves,  and  say ;  "  Though  we  have  no  prop- 
erty, we  have  3^et  something  left  that  is  valuable ;  we 
have  constitutional  liberty,  both  of  person  and  of  con- 
science.    This  King,  these  Lords,  and  these  Com- 
mons, who  it  seems  are  too  remote  from  us  to  know 
us,  and  feel  for  us,  cannot  take  from  us  our  Habeas 
Corpus  right,  or  our  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  our 
neighbors ;  they  cannot  deprive  us  of  the  exercise  of 
our  religion,  alter  our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and 
compel  us  to  be  Papists,  if  they  please,  or  Mahome- 
tans."    To  annihilate  this  comfort,  begin  by  laws 
to  perplex  their  commerce  with  infinite  regulations, 
impossible  to  be  remembered  and  observed;  ordain 
seizures  of  their  property  for  every  failure;    take 
away  the  trial  of  such  property  by  jury,  and  give  it 
to  arbitrary  judges  of  your  own  appointing,  and  of 
the  lowest  characters  in  the  country,  whose  salaries 
and  emoluments  are  to  arise  out  of  the  duties  or 
condemnations,  and  whose  appointments  are  during 
pleasure.     Then  let  there  be  a  formal  declaration  of 
both  houses,  that  opposition  to  your  edicts  is  treason, 
and  that  persons  suspected  of  treason  in  the  pro- 
vinces may,  according  to  same  obsolete  law,  be  seized 
and  sent  to  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  for  trial; 
and  pass  an  act,  that  those  there  charged  with  certain 
other  offences  shall  be  sent  away  in  chains  from  their 
friends  and  country  to  be  tried  in  the  same  manner 
for  felony.     Then  erect  a  new  court  of  Inquisition 
among  them,  accompanied  by  an  armed  force,  with 
instructions  to  transport  all  such  suspected  persons; 
to  be  ruined  by  the  expense,  if  they  bring  over  evi- 
dences to  prove  their  innocence,  or  be  found  guilty 
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and  hanged  if  they  cannot  afford  it.  And,  lest  the 
people  should  think  you  cannot  possibly  go  any  fur- 
ther, pass  another  solemn  declaratory  act,  "that 
King,  Lords,  Commons  had,  have,  and  of  right  ought 
to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make  statutes 
of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the  unrepre- 
sented provinces  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  This  will 
include  spiritual  with  temporal,  and,  taken  together, 
must  operate  wonderfully  to  your  purpose;  by  con- 
vincing them  that  they  are  at  present  under  a 
power  something  like  that  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  can  not  only  kill  their  bodies,  but  damn 
their  souls  to  all  eternity,  by  compelling  them,  if  it 
pleases,  to  worship  the  Devil. 

II.  To  make  your  taxes  more  odious,  and  more 
likely  to  procure  resistance,  send  from  the  capital  a 
board  of  officers  to  superintend  the  collection,  com- 
posed of  the  most  indiscreet,  ill-bred,  and  insolent  you 
can  find.  Let  these  have  large  salaries  out  of  the 
extorted  revenue,  and  live  in  open,  grating  luxury 
upon  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  industrious ;  whom 
they  are  to  worry  continually  with  groundless  and 
expensive  prosecutions  before  the  above-mentioned 
arbitrary  revenue  judges ;  all  at  the  cost  of  the  party 
prosecuted,  though  acquitted,  because  the  king  is 
to  pay  no  costs.  Let  these  men,  b}^  your  order,  be 
exempted  from  all  the  common  taxes  and  burdens 
of  the  province,  though  they  and  their  property  are 
protected  by  its  laws.  If  any  revenue  officers  are 
suspected  of  the  least  tenderness  for  the  people,  dis- 
card them.  If  others  are  justly  complained  of,  pro- 
tect and  reward  them.     If  any  of  the  under  officers 
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behave  so  as  to  provoke  the  people  to  drub  them, 
promote  those  to  better  offices;  this  will  encourage 
others  to  procure  for  themselves  such  profitable 
drubbings,  by  multiplying  and  enlarging  such  pro- 
vocations, and  all  will  work  towards  the  end  you 
aim  at. 

12.  Another  way  to  make  your  tax  odious,  is  to 
misapply  the  produce  of  -it.  If  it  was  originally  ap- 
propriated for  the  defence  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
better  support  of  government,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  where  it  may  be  necessary,  then  apply 
none  of  it  to  that  defence ;  but  bestow  it  where  it  is 
not  necessary,  in  augmenting  salaries  or  pensions  to 
every  governor  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his 
enmity  to  the  people,  and  by  calumniating  them  to 
their  sovereign.  This  will  make  them  pay  it  more 
unwillingly,  and  be  more  apt  to  quarrel  with  those 
that  collect  it  and  those  that  imposed  it;  who  will 
quarrel  again  with  them ;  and  all  shall  contribute  to 
your  own  purpose,  of  making  them  weary  of  your 
government. 

13.  If  the  people  of  any  province  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  support  their  own  governors  and  judges  to 
satisfaction,  you  are  to  apprehend  that  such  govern- 
ors and  judges  may  be  thereby  influenced  to  treat 
the  people  kindly  and  to  do  them  justice.  This  is 
another  reason  for  applying  part  of  that  revenue  in 
larger  salaries  to  such  governors  and  judges,  given, 
as  their  commissions  are,  during  your  pleasure  only; 
forbidding  them  to  take  any  salaries  from  their  pro- 
vinces ;  that  thus  the  people  may  no  longer  hope  any 
kindness  from  their  governors,  or  (in  crown  cases) 
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any  justice  from  their  judges.  And,  as  the  money 
thus  misappHed  in  one  province  is  extorted  from  all, 
probably  all  will  resent  the  misapplication. 

14.  If  the  Parliaments  of  your  provinces  should 
dare  to  claim  rights,  or  complain  of  your  administra- 
tion, order  them  to  be  harassed  with  repeated  disso- 
lutions. If  the  same  men  are  continually  returned 
by  new  elections,  adjourn  their  meetings  to  some 
country  village,  where  they  cannot  be  accommodated 
and  there  keep  them  during  pleasure;  for  this,  you 
know,  is  your  prerogative ;  and  an  excellent  one  it  is, 
as  you  may  manage  it  to  promote  discontents  among 
the  people,  diminish  their  respect,  and  increase  their 
disaffection. 

15.  Convert  the  brave,  honest  officers  of  your 
navy  into  pimping  tide-waiters  and  colony  officers  of 
the  customs.  Let  those  who  in  time  of  war  fought 
gallantly  in  defence  of  the  commerce  of  their  country- 
men, in  peace  be  taught  to  prey  upon  it.  Let  them 
learn  to  be  corrupted  by  great  and  real  smugglers; 
but  (to  show  their  diligence)  scour  with  armed  boats 
every  bay,  harbor,  river,  creek,  cove,  or  nook 
throughout  the  coast  of  your  colonies;  stop  and 
detain  every  coaster,  every  wood-boat,  every  fisher- 
man ;  tumble  their  cargoes  and  even  their  ballast  in- 
side out  and  upside  down;  and,  if  a  pennyworth  of 
pins  is  found  unentered,  let  the  whole  be  seized  and 
confiscated.  Thus  shall  the  trade  of  your  colonists 
suffer  more  from  their  friends  in  time  of  peace,  than  it 
did  from  their  enemies  in  war.  Then  let  these  boats' 
crews  land  upon  every  farm  in  their  way,  rob  their 
orchards,  steal  their  pigs  and  poultry,  and  insult  the 
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inhabitants.  If  the  injured  and  exasperated  farmers, 
unable  to  procure  other  justice,  should  attack  the 
agg*-essors,  drub  them,  and  burn  their  boats;  you  are 
to  call  this  high  treason  and  rebellion,  order  fleets  and 
armies  into  their  country,  and  threaten  to  carry  all 
the  offenders  three  thousand  miles  to  be  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered.  Oh,  this  will  work  admirably ! 
16.  If  you  are  told  of  discontents  in  your  colonies, 
never  believe  that  they  are  general,  or  that  you  have 
given  occasion  for  them;  therefore  do  not  think  of 
applying  any  remedy,  or  of  changing  any  offensive 
measure.  Redress  no  grievance,  lest  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  demand  the  redress  of  some  other 
grievance.  Grant  no  request  that  is  just  and  reason- 
able, lest  they  should  make  another  that  is  unreason- 
able. Take  all  your  informations  of  the  state  of  the 
colonies  from  your  governors  and  officers  in  enmity 
with  them.  Encourage  and  reward  these  leasing- 
makers;  secrete  their  lying  accusations,  lest  they 
should  be  confuted ;  but  act  upon  them  as  the  clearest 
evidence;  and  believe  nothing  you  hear  from  the 
friends  of  the  people.  Suppose  all  their  complaints 
to  be  invented  and  promoted  by  a  few  factious  dema- 
gogues, whom  if  you  could  catch  and  hang,  all  would 
be  quiet.  Catch  and  hang  a  few  of  them  accordingly; 
and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  shall  work  miracles  in 
favor  of  your  purpose.' 

'  One  of  the  American  writers  affirms :  ' '  That  there  has  not  been  a 
single  instance  in  which  they  have  complained,  without  being  rebiiked; 
or  in  which  they  have  been  complained  against,  without  being  pun- 
ished." A  fundamental  mistake  in  the  minister  occasioned  this. 
Every  individual  in  New  England  (the  peccant  country)  was  held  a 
coward  or  a  knave,  and  the  disorders  which  spread  abroad  there  were 
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17.  If  you  see  rival  nations  rejoicing  at  the  pros- 
pect of  yoiir  disunion  with  your  provinces,  and  en- 
deavoring to  promote  it;  if  they  translate,  publish, 
and  applaud  all  the  complaints  of  your  discontented 
colonists,  at  the  same  time  privately  stimulating  you 
to  severer  measures,  let  not  that  offend  you.  Why 
should  it,  since  you  all  mean  the  same  thing? 

18.  If  any  colony  should  at  their  own  charge  erect 
a  fortress  to  secure  their  port  against  the  fleets  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  get  your  governor  to  betray  that  fort- 
ress into  your  hands.  Never  think  of  paying  what  it 
costs  the  country,  for  that  would  look  at  least  like 
some  regard  for  justice;  but  turn  it  into  a  citadel  to 
awe  the  inhabitants  and  curb  their  commerce.  If 
they  should  have  lodged  in  such  fortress  the  very 
arms  they  bought  and  used  to  aid  you  in  your  con- 
quests, seize  them  all;  it  will  provoke,  like  ingrati- 
tude added  to  robbery.  One  admirable  effect  of 
these  operations  will  be  to  discourage  every  other 
colony  from  erecting  such  defences,  and  so  their  and 
your  enemies  may  more  easily  invade  them,  to  the 
great  disgrace  of  your  government,  and,  of  course, 
the  furtherance  of  your  project. 

19.  Send  armies  into  their  country  under  pretence 
of  protecting  the  inhabitants;  but,  instead  of  garri- 
soning the  forts  on  their  frontiers  with  those  troops 
to  prevent  incursions,  demolish  those  forts  and  order 
the  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  that  the 
savages  may  be  encouraged  to  attack  the  frontiers, 

treated  as  the  result  of  the  too  great  lenity  of  Great  Britain!  By  the 
aid  of  this  short  and  benevolent  rule,  judgment  was  ever  wisely  pre- 
determined; to  the  shutting  out  redress  on  the  one  hand,  and  enforcing 
every  rigor  of  punishment  on  the  other. — B.  V. 
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and  that  the  troops  may  be  protected  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  will  seem  to  proceed  from  your  ill-will 
or  your  ignorance,  and  contribute  further  to  produce 
and  strengthen  an  opinion  among  them  that  you  are 
no  longer  fit  to  govern  them.' 

20.  Lastly,  invest  the  general  of  your  army  in  the 
provinces  with  great  and  unconstitutional  powers, 
and  free  him  from  the  control  of  even  your  own  civil 
governors.  Let  him  have  troops  enough  under  his 
command,  with  all  the  fortresses  in  his  possession; 
and  who  knows  but  (like  some  provincial  generals  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  encouraged  by  the  imiversal 
discontent  you  have  produced)  he  may  take  it  into 
his  head  to  set  up  for  himself?  If  he  should,  and 
you  have  carefully  practised  the  few  excellent  rules 
of  mine,  take  my  word  for  it,  all  the  provinces  will 
immediately  join  him ;  and  you  will  that  day  (if  you 
have  not  done  it  sooner)  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  gov- 
erning them,  and  all  the  plagues  attending  their  com- 
merce and  connection  from  thenceforth  and  forever.' 

'  As  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  divide  his  belief  between  the 
wisdom  of  the  ministry  and  the  candor  and  veracity  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
I  shall  inform  him  that  two  contrary  objections  may  be  made  to  the 
truth  of  this  representation.  The  first  is,  that  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  is  made  too  absurd  for  possibility;  and  the  second,  that  it  is 
not  made  absurd  enough  for  fact.  If  we  consider  that  this  writing 
does  not  include  the  measures  subsequent  to  1773,  the  latter  difficulty 
is  easily  set  aside.  The  former  I  can  only  solve  by  the  many  instances 
in  history  where  the  infatuation  of  individuals  has  brought  the  heaviest 
calamities  upon  nations. — B.  V. 

2  A  new  and  handsome  edition  of  the  above  piece  was  published  at 
London  in  1793,  with  the  following  ironical  dedication.  Lord  Lough- 
borough was  once  Mr.  Wedderbum,  and  the  same  person  who  uttered 
an  abusive  philippic  against  Dr.  Franklin  in  a  speech  before  the  king 
in  council  relating  to  Hutchinson's  letters.  See  infra,  p.  292. — 
Editor.     [For  the  "  dedication,"  see  foot  note  on  p.  216.] 
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DXLII 

TO   THOMAS    GUSHING 

Sir  : — Nothing  of  importance  has  occurred  since  my 
last.  This  serves  chiefly  to  cover  a  newspaper  in  which 
I  have  stated  a  few  of  the  American  grievances  that 
were  omitted  in  my  "Receipt  for  Diminishing  a 
Great  Empire."  These  odd  ways  of  presenting 
matters  to  the  public  view  sometimes  occasion  them 
to  be  more  talked  of  and  more  attended  to. 
With  great  respect,  I  am,  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin.* 


DXLIII 


TO    THOMAS    PERCIVAL  =* 

West  Wycombe,  the  Seat  of  Lord  le  Despencer, 
25  September,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  here  your  favor  of  the 
1 8th,   enclosing  your  very   valuable  paper  of  the 

"  To  the  Right  Honorable  Alexander,  Lord  Loughborough. 

"My  Lord: — When  I  reflect  on  your  lordship's  magnanimous  con- 
duct towards  the  author  of  the  following  golden  rules,  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  pecuhar  propriety  in  dedicating  this  new  edition  of  them  to 
a  nobleman  whose  talents  were  so  eminently  useful  in  procuring  the 
emancipation  of  our  American  brethren. 

"  In  the  most  heartfelt  wish  that  the  same  talents  may  be  employed 
on  similar  occasions  with  the  same  splendid  success,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

"The  Editor. 

"London,  Feb.  12,  1793." 

1  This  letter,  found  in  the  London  Public  Record  Office,  is  thus  en- 
dorsed: "Benjamin  Franklin,  Sept.  23,  1773,  private,  wherein  he 
acknowledges  himself  author  of  a  Receipt  or  rather  Prescription  for 
Diminishing  a  Great  Empire,  as  published  in  a  London  newspaper." 
See  this  Receipt  or  Prescription,  supra,  p.  204. 

2  A  physician  of  Manchester,  in  England,  and  author  of  several  pub- 
lications on  medical  and  philosophical  subjects. — Ed. 
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entuneration  of  Manchester.  Such  inquiries  may  be 
as  useful  as  they  are  curious,  and  if  once  made  gen- 
eral would  greatly  assist  in  the  prudent  government 
of  a  State. 

The  difference  of  deaths  between  one  in  twenty- 
eight  at  Manchester,  and  one  in  one  himdred  and 
twenty  at  Morton  is  surprising.  It  seems  to  show 
the  unwholesomeness  of  the  manufacturing  life, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  confinement  in  small,  close 
rooms,  or  in  larger  with  numbers,  or  to  poverty  and 
want  of  necessaries,  or  to  drinking,  or  to  all  of  them. 
Farmers  who  manufacture  in  their  own  families  what 
they  have  occasion  for  and  no  more,  are  perhaps  the 
happiest  people  and  the  healthiest. 

It  is  a  curious  remark  that  moist  seasons  are  the 
healthiest.     The  gentry  of  England  are  remarkably 
afraid  of  moisture  and  of  air.     But  seamen,  who  Hve 
in  perpetually  moist  air,  are  always  healthy,  if  they 
have  good  provisions.     The  inhabitants  of  Bermuda 
St.  Helena,  and  other  islands  far  from  continents, 
surrounded  with  rocks,  against  which  the  waves  con- 
tinually dashing,  fill  the  air  with  spray  and  vapor,  and 
where  no  wind  can  arrive  that  does  not  pass  over 
much  sea,  and  of  course  bring  much  moisture;  these 
people  are  remarkably  healthy.     And  I  have  long 
thought  that  mere  moist  air  has  no  ill  effect  on  the 
constitution,   though  air  impregnated  with  vapors 
from  putrid  marshes  is  found  pernicious,  not  from  the 
moisture,  but  the  putridity.     It  seems  strange  that  a 
man,  whose  body  is  composed  in  great  part  of  moist 
fluids,  whose  blood  and  juices  are  so  watery,  who  can 
swallow  quantities  of  water  and  small   beer  daily 
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without  inconvenience,  should  fancy  that  a  Httle 
more  or  less  moisture  in  the  air  should  be  of  such 
importance.  But  we  abound  in  absurdity  and 
inconsistency. 

Thus,  though  it  is  generally  allowed  that  taking 
the  air  is  a  good  thing,  yet  what  caution  against  air! 
What  stopping  of  crevices!  What  wrapping  up  in 
warm  clothes!  What  stuffing  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, even  in  the  midst  of  summer!  Many  London 
families  go  out  once  a  day  to  take  the  air,  three  or 
four  persons  in  a  coach,  one  perhaps  sick;  these  go 
three  or  four  miles,  or  as  many  turns  in  Hyde  Park, 
with  the  glasses  both  up  close,  all  breathing  over  and 
over  again  the  same  air  they  brought  out  of  town 
with  them  in  the  coach,  with  the  least  change  possi- 
ble, and  rendered  worse  and  worse  every  moment. 
And  this  they  call  taking  the  air.  From  many  years' 
observations  on  myself  and  others,  I  am  persuaded 
we  are  on  a  wrong  scent  in  supposing  moist  or  cold 
air  the  causes  of  that  disorder  we  call  a  cold.  Some 
unknown  quality  in  the  air  may  perhaps  produce 
colds,  as  in  the  influenza,  but  generally  I  apprehend 
that  they  are  the  effect  of  too  full  living  in  propor- 
tion to  our  exercise. 

Excuse,  if  you  can,  my  intruding  into  your  pro- 
vince, and  believe  me  ever  with  sincere  esteem,  dear 
sir,         Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 
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DXLIV 

TO    JOHN    INGENHOUSZ 

London,  30  September,  1773. 

My  Dear  Friend: — I  rejoiced  as  much  as  any 
friend  could  do  at  the  news  we  received  here  from 
time  to  time  of  your  success  in  your  profession,  and 
of  the  safe  recovery  of  your  illustrious  patients  of 
that  most  amiable  family.  But  it  grieved  us  all,  at 
the  same  time,  to  hear  that  you  did  not  yourself  enjoy 
health  in  that  country.  Surely  their  known  good- 
ness will  graciously  give  you  leave  of  absence,  if  you 
have  but  the  courage  to  request  it,  and  permit  you  to 
come  and  reside  in  England,  which  always  agreed 
well  with  your  constitution.  All  your  friends  here 
will  be  made  happy  by  such  an  event.' 

I  had  purposed  to  return  to  America  this  last  sum- 
mer, but  some  events  in  our  colony  affairs  induced 
me  to  stay  here  another  winter.  Some  time  in  May 
or  June  next  I  believe  I  shall  leave  England.  May  I 
hope  to  see  you  here  once  more? 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Fon- 
tana  on  that  disease  of  wheat.  As  yet  I  have  not 
heard  that  it  is  come  to  England. 

Sir  William  Hamilton   writes  from  Naples,  that 

^  Dr.  Ingenhousz  was  now  residing  at  Vienna,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  inoculate  for  the  small-pox  the  Archduchess  Theresa  Elizabeth,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  emperor,  and  the  Archdukes  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian,  the  emperor's  brothers.  He  remained  in  that  city  several 
years.  He  was  in  England  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  1779,  when 
he  published  his  work,  entitled.  Experiments  on  Vegetables,  etc.  In 
the  title-page  of  that  work  he  styles  himself  "Counsellor  of  the  Court 
and  Body  Physician  to  their  Imperial  Majesties." — Editor. 
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after  many  experiments  he  has  not  been  able  to  per- 
ceive any  certain  signs  of  electricity  in  the  torpedo. 
It  is  perhaps  best  that  there  should  be  two  opinions 
on  this  subject,  for  that  may  occasion  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  it,  and  finally  make  us  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  construct  a  needle,  so  as  to  keep 
pointing  to  the  meridian  of  any  one  place,  whatever 
may  be  the  variation  in  that  place.  But  to  point 
always  to  the  meridian,  wherever  the  needle  may 
be  removed,  is,  I  apprehend,  not  possible. 

Mr.  Nairne  has,  as  you  have  heard,  finished  a  very 
fine  electric  machine.  I  have  seen  sparks  from  the 
prime  conductor  thirteen  inches  in  length.  He  has 
added  a  large  battery,  and  produces  a  discharge  from 
it  sufficiently  strong  to  blast  growing  vegetables,  as 
lightning  is  supposed  to  do.  From  a  greater  force 
used,  perhaps  some  more  discoveries  may  be  made. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  account  you  give  me  of 
your  new  machine  of  white  velvet  rubbed  upon  hare- 
skin. 

Last  year  the  Board  of  Ordnance  applied  to  the 
Royal  Society  here  for  their  opinion  of  the  propriety 
of  erecting  conductors  to  secure  the  powder  maga- 
zines at  Purfleet.  The  Society  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  view  the  magazines,  and  report  their  advice. 
The  members  appointed  were  Messrs.  Cavendish, 
Watson,  Delaval,  Robertson,  Wilson,  and  myself. 
We  accordingly,  after  reviewing  them,  drew  up  a 
report,  recommending  conductors  to  each,  elevated 
ten  feet  above  the  roof,  and  pointed  at  the  ends.  Mr. 
Delaval  did  not  attend;    all  the  rest  agreed  in  the 
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Report,  only  Mr.  Wilson  objected  to  pointing  the 
rods,  asserting  that  blunt  ends  or  knobs  would  be 
better.  The  work,  however,  was  finished  according 
to  our  direction.  He  was  displeased  that  his  opinion 
was  not  followed,  and  has  written  a  pamphlet  against 
points.  I  have  not  answered  it,  being  averse  to  dis- 
putes. But  in  a  new  translation  and  edition  of  my 
book,  printed  lately  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes,  quarto, 
you  will  see  some  new  experiments  of  mine,  with  the 
reasonings  upon  them,  which  satisfied  the  committee. 
They  are  not  yet  printed  in  English,  but  will  be  in  a 
new  edition  now  printing  at  Oxford,  and  perhaps  they 
will  be  in  the  next  Transactions. 

It  has  been  a  fashion  to  decry Hawkesworth's book; 
but  it  does  not  deserve  the  treatment  it  has  met  with. 
It  acquaints  us  with  new  people  having  new  customs, 
and  teaches  us  a  good  deal  of  new  knowledge. 

Captain  Phips  has  returned,  not  having  been  able 
to  approach  the  Pole  nearer  than  eighty-one  degrees, 
the  ice  preventing. 

M.  Tremont,  an  ingenious  young  Italian,  who  was 
lately  here,  gave  me  a  little  spy-glass  of  his  making, 
upon  Pere  Boscovich's  principles,  the  ocular  lens  be- 
ing a  composition  of  different  glasses  instead  of  the 
objective.     It  is  indeed  a  very  good  one. 

Sir  John  Pringle  is  returned  from  Scotland,  better 
in  health  than  heretofore.  He  always  speaks  of  you 
with  respect  and  affection,  as  does  Dr.  Huck  and  all 
that  knew  you. 

I  am  ever,  with  the  sincerest  esteem,  dear  sir. 
Your  faithful  and  most  obedient  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 
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DXLV 

TO    WILLIAM    FRANKLIN 

London,  6  October,  1773. 

Dear  Son: — I  wrote  to  you  on  the  ist  of  last 
month,  since  which  I  have  received  yours  of  July 
29th,  from  New  York.  I  know  not  what  letters  of 
mine  Governor  Hutchinson  could  mean  as  advising 
the  people  to  insist  on  their  independency.  But 
whatever  they  were,  I  suppose  he  has  sent  copies  of 
them  hither,  having  heard  some  whisperings  about 
them.^  I  shall,  however,  be  able  at  any  time  to 
justify  every  thing  I  have  written ;  the  purport  being 
uniformly  this,  that  they  should  carefully  avoid  all 
tumults  and  every  violent  measure,  and  content 
themselves  with  verbally  keeping  up  their  claims 
and  holding  forth  their  rights  whenever  occasion 
requires;  secure  that,  from  the  growing  importance 
of  America,  those  claims  will  erelong  be  attended 
to  and  acknowledged. 

From  a  long  and  thorough  consideration  of  the 
subject,  I  am  indeed  of  opinion  that  the  Parliament 
has  no  right  to  make  any  law  whatever,  binding  on 
the  colonies;  that  the  king,  and  not  the  king. 
Lords,  and  Commons  collectively,  is  their  sovereign; 
and  that  the  king,  with  their  respective  Parliaments, 
is  their  only  legislator.  I  know  your  sentiments 
differ  from  mine  on  these  subjects.  You  are  a 
thorough  government  man,  which  I  do  not  wonder  at, 
nor  do  I  aim  at  converting  you.     I  only  wish  you  to 

'  Governor  Hutchinson  procured  a  copy  of  one  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
letters,  and  sent  it  to  the  ministry. 
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act  uprightly  and  steadily,  avoiding  that  duplicity 
which,  in  Hutchinson,  adds  contempt  to  indignation. 
If  you  can  promote  the  prosperity  of  your  people,  and 
leave  them  happier  than  you  found  them,  whatever 
your  political  principles  are,  your  memory  will  be 
honored. 

I  have  written  two  pieces  here  lately  for  the  Public 
Advertiser,  on  American  affairs,  designed  to  expose 
the  conduct  of  this  country  toward  the  colonies  in  a 
short,  comprehensive,  and  striking  view,  and  stated, 
therefore,  in  out-of-the-way  forms,  as  most  likely  to 
take  the  general  attention.  The  first  was  called 
"  Rules  by  Which  a  Great  Empire  may  be  Reduced  to 
a  Small  One ' ' ;  the  second,  "  An  Edict  of  the  King  of 
Prussia."  I  sent  you  one  of  the  first,  but  could  not 
get  enough  of  the  second  to  spare  you  one,  though 
my  clerk  went  the  next  morning  to  the  printer's  and 
wherever  they  were  sold.  They  were  all  gone  but 
two.  In  my  own  mind  I  preferred  the  first,  as  a 
composition,  for  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the 
matter  contained,  and  a  kind  of  spirited  ending  of 
each  paragraph.  But  I  find  that  others  here  gener- 
ally prefer  the  second. 

I  am  not  suspected  as  the  author,  except  by  one  or 
two  friends ;  and  have  heard  the  latter  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms,  as  the  keenest  and  severest  piece 
that  has  appeared  here  for  a  long  time.  Lord  Mans- 
field, I  hear,  said  of  it,  that  it  was  very  able  and  very 
ARTFUL  indeed;  and  would  do  mischief  by  giving  here 
a  bad  impression  of  the  measures  of  government; 
and  in  the  colonies,  by  encouraging  them  in  their 
contumacy.     It  is  reprinted  in  the  Chronicle,  where 
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you  will  see  it,  but  stripped  of  all  the  capitalizing  and 
italicizing,  that  intimate  the  allusions  and  mark  the 
emphasis  of  written  discourses,  to  bring  them  as  near 
as  possible  to  those  spoken.  Printing  such  a  piece  all 
in  one  even  small  character,  seems  to  me  like  repeat- 
ing one  of  Whitefield's  sermons  in  the  monotony  of  a 
schoolboy. 

What  made  it  the  more  noticed  here,  was  that 
people  in  reading  it  were,  as  the  phrase  is,  taken  in, 
till  they  had  got  half  through  it,  and  imagined  it  a 
real  edict,  to  which  mistake  I  suppose  the  king  of 
Prussia's  character  must  have  contributed.  I  was 
down  at  Lord  le  Despencer's,  when  the  post  brought 
that  day's  papers.  Mr.  Whitehead  was  there,  too, 
(Paul  Whitehead,  the  author  of  Manners,)  who 
runs  early  through  all  the  papers,  and  tells  the  com- 
pany what  he  finds  remarkable.  He  had  them  in 
another  room,  and  we  were  chatting  in  the  breakfast 
parlor,  when  he  came  running  in  to  us  out  of  breath, 
with  the  paper  in  his  hand.  "  Here ! ' '  says  he,  "  here's 
news  for  ye!  Here  's  the  king  of  Prussia  claiming 
a  right  to  this  kingdom ! ' '  All  stared,  and  I  as  much 
as  anybody;  and  he  went  on  to  read  it.  When  he 
had  read  two  or  three  paragraphs,  a  gentleman 
present  said:  "  Damn  his  impudence;  I  dare  say  we 
shall  hear  by  next  post,  that  he  is  upon  his  march 
with  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  back  this." 
Whitehead,  who  is  very  shrewd,  soon  after  began  to 
smoke  it,  and  looking  in  my  face,  said,  "I  '11  be 
hanged  if  this  is  not  some  of  your  American  jokes 
upon  us."  The  reading  went  on,  and  ended  with 
abundance  of  laughing,  and  a  general  verdict  that 
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it  was  a  fair  hit;    and  the  piece  was  cut  out  of  the 
paper  and  preserved  in  my  Lord's  collection. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Hutchinson  should  be  de- 
jected. It  must  be  an  uncomfortable  thing  to  live 
among  people  who,  he  is  conscious,  universally  detest 
him.  Yet  I  fancy  he  will  not  have  leave  to  come 
home,  both  because  they  know  not  well  what  to  do 
with  him,  and  because  they  do  not  very  well  like  his 
conduct.     I  am  ever  your  affectionate  father, 

B.  Franklin. 


DXLVI 

FROM    MRS.    DEBORAH    FRANKLIN 

OcKTOBER  ye  29,  1773. 

My  Dear  Child  : — I  have  bin  verey  much  distrest 
a  boute  you  as  I  did  not  aney  letter  nor  one  word 
from  you  nor  did  I  hear  one  word  from  oney  bodey 
that  you  wrote  to  so  I  muste  submit  and  inde  ( ?)  to 
submit  to  what  I  am  to  bair  I  did  write  by  Capt 
Folkner  to  you  but  he  is  gon  down  and  when  I  read  it 
over  I  did  not  like  t  and  so  if  this  donte  send  it  I 
shante  like  it  as  I  donte  send  you  aney  news  now  I 
donte  go  abrode 

I  shall  tell  you  what  Consemes  my  selef  our  young- 
est Grand  son  is  the  forced  child  us  a  live  he  has  had 
the  Small  Pox  and  had  it  very  fine  and  got  a  brod  a 
gen.  Capt  All  will  tell  you  aboute  him  and  Benj 
Franklin  Beache,  but  as  it  is  so  dificall  to  writ  I  have 
deserd  him  to  tell  you,  I  have  sent  a  squerel  for  your 
friend  and  wish  her  better  luck  it  is  a  very  fine  one  I 

VOL.  VI.— 15. 
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have  had  very  bad  luck  they  one  kild  and  another 
run  a  way  all  thow  they  are  bred  up  tame  I  have  not 
a  Caige  as  I  donte  know  where  the  man  lives  that 
makes  them  my  love  to  Salley  Franklin  my  love  to  all 
our  Cusins  as  thow  menshond  remember  me  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Weste  doe  you  ever  hear  any  thing  of 
Ninely  Evans  as  was 

I  thanke  you  for  the  silke  and  hat  it  at  the  womons 
to  make  it  up  but  have  it  put  up  as  you  wrote  [torn] 
(?)  I  thonke  it  it  is  very  prittey;  what  was  the 
prise  ?  I  desier  to  give  my  love  to  every  bodey  [torn] 
I  shold  love  Billey  wes  in  town  5  or  6  day  whan  the 
child  was  in  the  Small  Pox  Mr  Franklin  [torn]  not 
sene  him  yit  I  am  to  tell  a  verey  pirtey  thing  about 
Ben  the  players  is  cume  to  town  and  they  am  to 
ackte  on  Mimday  he  wanted  to  see  a  play  he  unkill 
Beache  had  given  him  a  doler  his  mama  asked  him 
wather  he  wold  give  it  for  a  ticket,  or  buy  his 
Brother  a  neckles  he  sed  his  Brother  a  necklas  he  is  a 
charmm  child  as  ever  was  Borne  my  Grand  cheldren 
are  the  Best  in  the  world  Salley  will  write  I  cante 
aney  mor  I  am  your  a  feckshone  wife, 

D.  Franklin. 


DXLVII 

FROM    HIS    DAUGHTER    SALLY 

30  October,  1773. 

Dear  and  Honored  Sir: — ^We  are  all  much  disap- 
pointed at  your  not  coming  home  this  fall.  I  was  in 
great  hopes  of  seeing  you  and  presenting  you  with 
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two  of  the  finest  boys  in  the  world.  Do  not  let  any 
thing,  my  dear  sir,  prevent  your  coming  to  your 
family  in  the  spring,  for  indeed  we  want  you  here 
much.  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  the  very  elegant 
silk ;  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  proud  of  a  new 
garment  before — this  I  shall  wear  with  pride  and 
pleasure.  Little  William  is  just  out  of  the  small  pox ; 
had  it  most  delightfully.  He  is  for  size  and  temper 
beyond  all  the  boys  of  his  age  in  America.  How  can 
Mrs.  Stevenson  wish  for  girls;  the  boy  babies  are 
infinitely  cleverer.  I  dare  say  by  this  time  she  would 
not  change  her  youngest  grandson  for  a  girl;  I  am 
sure  I  would  not  part  with  Will  for  a  dozen  girls.  I 
have  not  seen  Mr.  Bache's  letter,  but  suppose  he  has 
given  you  an  account  of  Ben's  manly  behavior  on  his 
journey  to  New  York,  where  he  went  in  high  expec- 
tation of  meeting  you,  and  would  have  stayed  for  the 
September  packet,  could  they  have  had  any  hopes  of 
your  being  in  her.  I  must  mention  to  you  that  I  am 
no  longer  housekeeper ;  it  gave  my  dear  mamma  so 
much  uneasiness,  and  the  money  was  given  to  me  in  a 
manner  which  made  it  impossible  to  save  any  thing 
by  laying  in  things  beforehand,  so  that  my  house- 
keeping answered  no  good  purpose,  and  I  have  the 
more  readily  given  it  up,  though  I  think  it  my  duty, 
and  would  willingly  take  the  care  and  trouble  off  of 
her,  could  I  possibly  please  and  make  her  happy. 
The  dining-room  wants  new  paper;  the  border, 
which  is  a  gold  one,  never  was  put  up;  the  hand- 
some picture  is  in  it,  and  it  would  make  a  sweet  room 
if  it  was  nicely  done  up.  We  have  no  plates  or  dishes 
fit  to  set  before  your  friends,  and  the  queen's  ware 
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is  thought  very  elegant  here,  particularly  the  spriged. 
I  just  mention  this,  as  it  would  be  much  cheaper  for 
you  to  bring  them  than  to  get  them  here,  and  you 
have  them  much  handsomer.  Mamma  has  sent  a 
fine  fellow  in  Mungo  's  room  ' ;  the  ground  ones  never 
can  be  tamed,  they  say ;  however,  we  will  try  to  get 
some  and  send  them.  I  have  no  news  to  write,  as  I 
know  very  little  that  passes  out  of  the  nursery,  where 
indeed  it  is  my  greatest  pleasure  to  be.  After  my 
mother  and  Mrs.  Bache  had  done  writing,  a  son  of 
your  old  friend  Potts,  of  Potts  Grove,  called  to  ask 
for  a  letter.  Mentioning  his  name  will,  I  know,  be 
enough,  and  as  my  little  boy  wants  me,  I  must  con- 
clude. With  love  to  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hewson,  I  am  as  ever,  my  dear  papa,  your  dutiful 
and  affectionate  daughter. 

S.  Bache. 


DXLVIII 


TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 


London,  i  November,  1773. 

Sir: — I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  26th  of 
August,  with  the  letter  enclosed  for  Lord  Dartmouth, 
which  I  immediately  sent  to  him.  As  soon  as  he 
comes  to  town,  I  shall  wait  upon  his  Lordship,  and 
discourse  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  it ;  and  I  shall 
immediately  write  to  you  what  I  can  collect  from  the 
conversation. 

^  Of  this  squirrel,  sent  out  to  replace  poor  Mungo  in  the  aflEections 
of  Miss  Shipley,  we  have  no  farther  tidings. — Ed. 
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In  my  own  opinion,  the  letter  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  29th  of  June,  proposing,  as  a  satisfactory 
measure,  the  restoring  things  to  the  state  in  which 
they  were  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  is  a  fair 
and  generous  offer  on  our  part,  and  my  discourse 
here  is,  that  it  is  more  than  Britain  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  us;  and  that,  if  she  has  any  wisdom  left, 
she  will  embrace  it,  and  agree  with  us  immediately ; 
for  that  the  longer  she  delays  the  accommodation, 
which  finally  she  must  for  her  own  sake  obtain,  the 
worse  terms  she  may  expect,  since  the  inequaUty  of 
power  and  importance,  that  at  present  subsists  be- 
tween us,  is  daily  diminishing,  and  our  sense  of  our 
own  rights,  and  of  her  injustice,  continually  increas- 
ing. I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  hold  such  lan- 
guage, by  perceiving  that  the  general  sense  of  the 
nation  is  for  us;  a  conviction  prevailing  that  we 
have  been  ill  used,  and  that  a  breach  with  us  would 
be  ruinous  to  this  country. 

The  pieces  I  wrote,  to  increase  and  strengthen 
those  sentiments,  were  more  read  and  talked  of  and 
attended  to  than  usual.  The  first,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  enclosed,  has  been  called  for  and  reprinted  in  the 
same  paper,  besides  being  copied  in  others,  and  in 
the  magazines.  A  long,  labored  answer  has  been 
made  to  it,  (by  Governor  Bernard,  it  is  said,)  which  I 
send  you .  I  am  told  it  does  not  satisfy  those  in  whose 
justification  it  was  written,  and  that  a  better  is  pre- 
paring. I  think  with  you  that  great  difficulties  must 
attend  an  attempt  to  make  a  new  representation  of 
our  grievances,  in  which  the  point  of  right  should 
be  kept  out  of  sight,  especially  as  the  concurrence 
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of  so  many  colonies  seems  now  necessary.  And 
therefore  it  would  certainly  be  best  and  wisest  for 
Parliament  (which  does  not  meet  till  after  the  mid- 
dle of  January)  to  make  up  the  matter  themselves, 
and  at  once  reduce  things  to  the  state  desired.  There 
are  not  wanting  some  here  who  believe  this  will  really 
be  the  case;  for  that,  a  new  election  being  now  in 
view,  the  present  members  are  likely  to  consider  the 
composing  all  differences  with  America  as  a  measure 
agreeable  to  the  trading  and  manufacturing  part  of 
the  nation,  and  that  the  neglecting  it  may  be  made 
use  of  by  their  opponents  to  their  disadvantage. 

I  have  as  yet  received  no  answer  to  the  petition 
for  removing  the  governors.'  I  imagine  that  it  will 
hardly  be  complied  with,  as  it  would  embarrass  gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  them  otherwise,  and  it  will 
be  thought  hard  to  elect  men  who  have  exposed 
themselves  by  adhering  to  what  is  here  called  the 
interests  and  rights  of  this  country.  But  this  I  only 
conjecture,  as  I  have  heard  nothing  certain  about  it. 
Indeed  I  should  think  continuing  them  in  their  places 
would  be  rather  a  punishment  than  a  favor.  For 
what  comfort  can  men  have  in  living  among  a 
people  with  whom  they  are  the  objects  of  universal 
odium? 

I  shall  continue  here  one  winter  longer,  and  use 

my  best  endeavors,  as  long  as  I  stay,  for  the  service 

of  our  country.     With  great  esteem,  I  have  the  honor 

to  be,  sir,  etc. 

B.  Franklin. 

I  Petition  from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  the  removal  of 
Governor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver. 
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DXLIX 

TO    AN    ENGRAVER  ^ 

London,  3  November,  1773. 

Sir  : — I  was  much  pleased  with  the  specimens  you 
so  kindly  sent  me  of  your  new  art  of  engraving. 
That  on  the  china  is  admirable.  No  one  would  sup- 
pose it  any  thing  but  painting.  I  hope  you  meet 
with  all  the  encouragement  you  merit  and  that  the 
invention  will  be,  what  inventions  seldom  are,  profit- 
able to  the  inventor. 

Now  we  are  speaking  of  inventions;  I  know  not 
who  pretends  to  that  of  copper-plate  engravings  for 
earthen-ware  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  contest  the 
honor  with  anybody  as  the  improvement  in  taking 
impressions  not  directly  from  the  plate,  but  from 
printed  paper  applicable  by  that  means  to  other  than 
flat  forms,  is  far  beyond  my  first  idea.  But  I  have 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  I  might  have  given  the 
hint  on  which  that  improvement  was  made;  for, 
more  than  twenty  years  since,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Mitchell 
from  America,  proposing  to  him  the  printing  of 
square  tiles,  for  ornamenting  chimneys  from  copper 
plates,  describing  the  manner  in  which  I  thought 
it  might  be  done,  and  advising  the  borrowing  from 
the  booksellers  the  plates  that  had  been  used  in  a 
thin  folio,  called  Moral  Virtue  Delineated  for  the 
purpose. 
The  Dutch  Delft-ware  tiles  were  much  used  in 

*  The  name  of  the  engraver  is  not  contained  in  the  manuscript,  from 
which  the  letter  has  been  transcribed. 
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America,  which  are  only  or  chiefly  Scripture  histories, 
wretchedly  scrawled,  I  wished  to  have  those  moral 
prints  which  were  originally  taken  from  Horace's  po- 
etical figures,  introduced  on  tiles,  which,  being  about 
our  chimneys,  and  constantly  in  the  eyes  of  children 
when  by  the  fireside,  might  give  parents  an  opportu- 
nity, in  explaining  them,  to  impress  moral  sentiments ; 
and  I  gave  expectations  of  great  demand  for  them 
if  executed.  Dr.  Mitchell  wrote  to  me,  in  answer, 
that  he  had  communicated  my  scheme  to  several  of 
the  principal  artists  in  the  earthen  way  about  Lon- 
don, who  rejected  it  as  impracticable;  and  it  was  not 
till  some  years  after  that  I  first  saw  an  enamelled 
snuff-box,  which  I  was  sure  was  from  a  copper 
plate,  though  the  curvature  of  the  form  made  me 
wonder  how  the  impression  was  taken. 

I  understand  the  china  work  in  Philadelphia  is  de- 
clined by  the  first  owners.  Whether  any  others  will 
take  it  up  and  continue  it,  I  know  not. 

Mr.  Banks  is  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  to 
publish  the  botanical  discoveries  of  his  voyage.  He 
employs  ten  engravers  for  the  plates,  in  which  he  is 
very  curious,  so  as  not  to  be  quite  satisfied  in  some 
cases  with  the  expression  given  by  either  the  graver, 
etching,  or  mezzotinto,  particularly  where  there  is  a 
woolliness,  or  a  multitude  of  small  points,  on  a  leaf. 
I  sent  him  the  largest  of  the  specimens  you  sent,  con- 
taining a  number  of  sprigs.  I  have  not  seen  him 
since,  to  know  whether  your  manner  would  not  suit 
some  of  his  plants  better  than  the  more  common 
methods.     With  great  esteem,  I  am,  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 
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DL 

TO    JOSEPH    GALLOWAY 

London,  3  November,  1773. 

Sir: — There  is  at  present  great  quietness  here, 
and  no  prospect  that  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians  will  spread  farther  in  Europe.  The  last 
harvest  is  allowed  to  have  been  generally  plentiful  in 
this  country ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  preceding  scanti- 
ness of  crops,  that  it  is  thought  there  is  no  com  to 
spare  for  exportation,  which  continues  the  advant- 
ages to  our  corn  provinces. 

The  Parliament  is  not  to  meet  till  after  the  middle 
of  January.  It  is  said  there  is  a  disposition  to  com- 
pose all  differences  with  America  before  the  next 
general  election,  as  the  trading  and  manufacturing 
part  of  the  nation  are  generally  our  well-wishers, 
think  we  have  been  hardly  used,  and  apprehend  ill 
consequences  from  a  continuance  of  the  measures 
that  we  complain  of;  and  that,  if  those  measures  are 
not  changed,  an  American  interest  will  be  spirited 
up  at  the  election  against  the  present  members  who 
are  in,  or  friends  to  administration.  Our  steady  re- 
fusal to  take  tea  from  hence  for  several  years  past  has 
made  its  impressions.  The  scheme  for  supplying  us 
without  repealing  the  act,  by  a  temporary  license 
from  the  treasury  to  export  tea  to  America,  free  of 
duty,  you  are  before  this  time  acquainted  with.  I 
much  want  to  hear  how  that  tea  is  received.  If  it  is 
rejected,  the  act  will  undoubtedly  be  repealed,  other- 
wise I  suppose  it  will  be  continued;  and  when  we 
have  got  into  the  use  of  the  Company's  tea,  and  the 
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foreign  correspondences  that  supply  us  at  present  are 
broken  off,  the  Ucenses  will  be  discontinued,  and  the 
act  enforced. 

I  apprehend  the  better  understanding,  that  lately- 
subsisted  in  our  provincial  administration,  will  hardly 
be  continued  with  the  new  governor;  but  you  will 
soon  see.  I  wish  for  the  full  letter  you  promise  me 
by  the  next  packet,  which  is  now  daily  expected. 
With  imalterable  esteem  and  attachment,  I  am,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DLI 


TO    WILLIAM    FRANKLIN 

London,  3  November,  1773. 

Dear  Son  : — I  wrote  you  pretty  fully  by  the  last 
packet,  and  having  had  no  line  from  you  of  later  date 
than  the  beginning  of  August,  and  little  stirring  here 
lately,  I  have  now  little  to  write. 

In  that  letter  I  mentioned  my  having  written  two 
papers,  of  which  I  preferred  the  first,  but  the  public 
the  last.  It  seems  I  was  mistaken  in  judging  of  the 
public  opinion;  for  the  first  was  reprinted  some 
weeks  after  in  the  same  paper,  the  printer  giving  for 
reason,  that  he  did  it  in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
request  of  many  private  persons,  and  some  respect- 
able societies;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it 
had  been  copied  in  several  other  papers,  and  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  Such  papers  may  seem  to 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  our  divisions ;  but  I  in- 
tend a  contrary  effect,  and  hope,  by  comprising  in 
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little  room,  and  setting  in  a  strong  light,  the  griev- 
ances of  the  colonies,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to 
them  by  our  administration,  and  that,  when  their 
unreasonableness  is  generally  seen,  some  of  them  will 
be  removed,  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between 
us.  B.  Franklin. 


DLII 

OF   THE    STILLING    OF    WAVES    BY    MEANS    OF    OIL  ^ 

READ    AT    THE    ROYAL    SOCIETY,    JUNE    2,     1774 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Brownrigg  to  Dr.  Franklin 
dated  Ormathwaite,  zy  January,  1773. 

By  the  enclosed  from  an  old  friend,  a  worthy  clergy- 
man at  Carlisle,  whose  great  learning  and  extensive 
knowledge  in  most  sciences  would  have  more  dis- 
tinguished him,  had  he  been  placed  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous point  of  view,  you  will  find  that  he  had 
heard  of  your  experiment  on  Derwent  Lake,  and  has 
thrown  together  what  he  could  collect  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  to  which  I  have  subjoined  one  experiment  from 
the  relation  of  another  gentleman. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Parish 
to  Dr.  Brownrigg 

I  some  time  ago  met  with  Mr.  Dun,  who  surprised 
me  with  an  account  of  an  experiment  you  had  tried 

^  Extracted   from   sundry   letters   between   Benj.  Franklin,    LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  Wm.  Brownrigg,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Parish. 
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upon  the  Derwent  Water,  in  company  with  Sir  John 
Pringle  and  Dr.  FrankHn.  According  to  his  repre- 
sentation, the  water,  which  had  been  in  great  agita- 
tion before,  was  instantly  calmed  upon  pouring  in 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil,  and  that  to  so  great 
a  distance  about  the  boat  as  seemed  incredible.  I 
have  since  had  the  same  accounts  from  others,  but  I 
suspect  all  of  a  little  exaggeration.  Pliny  mentions 
this  property  of  oil  as  known  particularly  to  the 
divers,  who  made  use  of  it  in  his  days,  in  order  to 
have  a  more  steady  light  at  the  bottom. »  The  sailors, 
I  have  been  told,  have  observed  something  of  the 
same  kind  in  our  days,  that  the  water  is  always  re- 
markably smoother  in  the  wake  of  a  ship  that  has 
been  newly  tallowed  than  it  is  in  one  that  is  foul. 
Mr.  Pennant  also  mentions  an  observation  of  the 
like  nature  made  by  the  seal-catchers  in  Scotland. 
(British  Zoloogy,  vol  iv..  Article  "  Seal.")  When 
these  animals  are  devouring  a  very  oily  fish,  which 
they  always  do  under  water,  the  waves  above  are 
observed  to  be  remarkably  smooth,  and  by  this 
mark  the  fishermen  know  where  to  look  for  them. 
Old  Pliny  does  not  usually  meet  with  all  the  credit  I 
am  inclined  to  think  he  deserves.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  an  authentic  account  of  the  Keswick  experi- 
ment, and  if  it  comes  up  to  the  representations  that 

I  Sir  Gilfred  Lawson,  who  served  long  in  the  army  at  Gibraltar, 
assures  me  that  the  fisherman  in  that  place  are  accustomed  to  pour  a 
little  oil  on  the  sea,  in  order  to  still  its  motion,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  see  the  oysters  lying  at  its  bottom;  which  are  there  very 
large,  and  which  they  take  up  with  a  proper  instrument.  This  Sir 
Gilfred  had  often  seen  there  performed,  and  said  the  same  was  prac- 
tised on  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  coast. — Note  by  Dr.  Brownrigg. 
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have  been  made  of  it,  I  shall  not  much  hesitate  to 
believe  the  old  gentleman  in  another  more  wonderful 
phenomenon  he  relates,  of  stilling  a  tempest  only 
by  throwing  up  a  little  vinegar  into  the  air. 


TO    DR.    BROWNRIGG 

London,  7  November,  1773. 

Dear  Sir: — I  thank  you  for  the  remarks  of  your 
learned  friend  at  Carlisle.  I  had,  when  a  youth, 
read  and  smiled  at  Pliny's  account  of  a  practice 
among  the  seamen  of  his  time,  to  still  the  waves  in  a 
storm  by  pouring  oil  into  the  sea;  which  he  men- 
tions, as  well  as  the  use  made  of  oil  by  the  divers; 
but  the  stilling  a  tempest  by  throwing  vinegar  into 
the  air  had  escaped  me.  I  think  with  your  friend, 
that  it  has  been  of  late  too  much  the  mode  to  slight 
the  learning  of  the  ancients.  The  learned,  too,  are 
apt  to  slight  too  much  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar. 
The  cooling  by  evaporation  was  long  an  instance 
of  the  latter.  The  art  of  smoothing  the  waves  by  oil 
is  an  instance  of  both. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  dislike  to  have  an  account 
of  all  I  have  heard,  and  learnt,  and  done  in  this  way. 
Take  it  if  you  please  as  follows : 

In  1757,  being  at  sea  in  a  fleet  of  ninety-six  sail 
bound  against  Louisbourg,  I  observed  the  wakes  of 
two  of  the  ships  to  be  remarkably  smooth,  while  all 
the  others  were  ruffled  by  the  wind,  which  blew  fresh. 
Being  puzzled  with  the  differing  appearance,  I  at  last 
pointed  it  out  to  our  captain,  and  asked  him  the 
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meaning  of  it.  "The  cooks,"  said  he,  "have,  I  sup- 
pose, been  just  emptying  their  greasy  water  through 
the  scuppers,  which  has  greased  the  sides  of  those 
ships  a  Httle. "  And  this  answer  he  gave  me  with  an 
air  of  some  Httle  contempt,  as  to  a  person  ignorant  of 
what  everybody  else  knew.  In  my  own  mind  I  at 
first  slighted  his  solution,  though  I  was  not  able  to 
think  of  another;  but  recollecting  what  I  had  for- 
merly read  in  Pliny,  I  resolved  to  make  some  experi- 
ment of  the  effect  of  oil  on  water,  when  I  should  have 
opportunity. 

Afterwards  being  again  at  sea  in  1762,  I  first  ob- 
served the  wonderful  quietness  of  oil  on  agitated 
water  in  the  swinging  glass  lamp  I  made  to  hang  up 
in  the  cabin,  as  described  in  my  printed  papers. ' 
This  I  was  continually  looking  at  and  considering  as 
an  appearance  to  me  inexplicable.  An  old  sea  cap- 
tain, then  a  passenger  with  me,  thought  little  of  it, 
supposing  it  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
of  oil  put  on  water  to  smooth  it,  which  he  said  was  a 
practice  of  the  Bermudians  when  they  would  strike 
fish,  which  they  could  not  see  if  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  ruffled  by  the  wind.  This  practice  I  had 
never  before  heard  of,  and  was  obliged  to  him  for  the 
information;  though  I  thought  him  mistaken  as  to 
the  sameness  of  the  experiment,  the  operations  being 
different  as  well  as  the  effects.  In  one  case  the  water 
is  smooth  till  the  oil  is  put  on,  and  then  becomes 
agitated.  In  the  other  it  is  agitated  before  the 
oil  is  applied,  and  then  becomes  smooth.  The 
same  gentleman  told  me,  he  had  heard  it  was  a 

»  See  the  letter  to  Dr.  John  Pringle,  dated  December  i,  1762. — Ed. 
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practice  with  the  fishermen  of  Lisbon  when  about 
to  return  into  the  river  (if  they  saw  before 
them  too  great  a  surf  upon  the  bar,  which  they 
apprehended  might  fill  their  boats  in  passing)  to 
empty  a  bottle  or  two  of  oil  into  the  sea,  which 
would  suppress  the  breakers  and  allow  them  to  pass 
safely.  A  confirmation  of  this  I  have  not  since  had 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  but  discoursing  of  it 
with  another  person  who  had  often  been  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, I  was  informed  that  the  divers  there,  who, 
when  under  water  in  their  business,  need  light,  which 
the  curling  of  the  surface  interrupts  by  the  refractions 
of  so  many  little  waves,  let  a  small  quantity  of  oil 
now  and  then  out  of  their  mouths,  which  rising  to 
the  surface  smooths  it,  and  permits  the  light  to  come 
down  to  them.  All  these  informations  I  at  times  re- 
volved in  my  mind,  and  wondered  to  find  no  mention 
of  them  in  our  books  of  experimental  philosophy. 

At  length  being  at  Clapham,  where  there  is,  on  the 
common,  a  large  pond,  which  I  observed  one  day  to 
be  very  rough  with  the  wind,  I  fetched  out  a  cruet  of 
oil,  and  dropped  a  Httle  of  it  on  the  water.  I  saw  it 
spread  itself  with  surprising  swiftness  upon  the  sur- 
face ;  but  the  effect  of  smoothing  the  waves  was  not 
produced;  for  I  had  applied  it  first  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  pond,  where  the  waves  were  greatest ;  and 
the  wind  drove  my  oil  back  upon  the  shore.  I  then 
went  to  the  windward  side  where  they  began  to  form ; 
and  there  the  oil,  though  not  more  than  a  tea- 
spoonful,  produced  an  instant  calm  over  a  space  sev- 
eral yards  square,  which  spread  amazingly,  and 
■extended  itself  gradually  till  it  reached  the  lee  side, 
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making  all  that  quarter  of  the  pond,  perhaps  half  an 
acre,  as  smooth  as  a  looking-glass. 

After  this  I  contrived  to  take  with  me,  whenever  I 
went  into  the  country,  a  little  oil  in  the  upper  hollow 
joint  of  my  bamboo  cane,  with  which  I  might  repeat 
the  experiment  as  opportunity  should  offer,  and  I 
found  it  constantly  to  succeed. 

In  these  experiments,  one  circumstance  struck  me 
with  particular  surprise.  This  was  the  sudden,  wide, 
and  forcible  spreading  of  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  face  of 
the  water,  which  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  has 
hitherto  considered.  If  a  drop  of  oil  is  put  on  a 
highly  polished  marble  table,  or  on  a  looking  glass 
that  lies  horizontally,  the  drop  remains  in  its  place, 
spreading  very  little.  But,  when  put  on  water,  it 
spreads  instantly  many  feet  round,  becoming  so  thin 
as  to  produce  the  prismatic  colors,  for  a  considerable 
space,  and  beyond  them  so  much  thinner  as  to  be  in- 
visible, except  in  its  effect  of  smoothing  the  waves  at 
a  much  greater  distance.  It  seems  as  if  a  mutual 
repulsion  between  its  particles  took  place  as  soon  as 
it  touched  the  water,  and  a  repulsion  so  strong  as  to 
act  on  other  bodies  swimming  on  the  surface,  as 
straw,  leaves,  chips,  etc.,  forcing  them  to  recede  every 
way  from  the  drop,  as  from  a  centre,  leaving  a  large 
clear  space.  The  quantity  of  this  force,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  will  operate,  I  have  not  yet  ascer- 
tained; but  I  think  it  is  a  curious  inquiry,  and  I  wish 
to  understand  whence  it  arises. 

In  our  journey  to  the  north,  when  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Ormathwaite,  we  visited  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Smeaton,  near  Leeds.     Being  about 
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to  show  him  the  smoothing  experiment  on  a  little 
pond  near  his  house,  an  ingenious  pupil  of  his,  Mr. 
Jessop,  then  present,  told  us  of  an  odd  appearance  on 
that  pond  which  had  lately  occurred  to  him.  He  was 
about  to  clean  a  little  cup  in  which  he  kept  oil,  and 
he  threw  upon  the  water  some  flies  that  had  been 
drowned  in  the  oil.  These  flies  presently  began  to 
move,  and  turned  round  on  the  water  very  rapidly,  as 
if  they  were  vigorously  alive,  though  on  examination 
he  found  they  were  not  so.  I  immediately  concluded 
that  the  motion  was  occasioned  by  the  power  of  the 
repulsion  above  mentioned,  and  that  the  oil,  issuing 
gradually  from  the  spongy  body  of  the  fly,  continued 
the  motion.  He  found  some  more  flies  drowned  in 
oil,  with  which  the  experiment  was  repeated  before 
us.  To  show  that  it  was  not  any  effect  of  life 
recovered  by  the  flies,  I  imitated  it  by  little  bits  of 
oiled  chips  and  paper,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  comma,  of 
the  size  of  a  common  fly ;  when  the  stream  of  repel- 
ling particles  issuing  from  the  point  made  the  comma 
turn  round  the  contrary  way.  This  is  not  a  chamber 
experiment ;  for  it  cannot  be  well  repeated  in  a  bowl 
or  dish  of  water  on  a  table.  A  considerable  surface 
of  water  is  necessary  to  give  room  for  the  expansion 
of  a  small  quantity  of  oil.  In  a  dish  of  water,  if  the 
smallest  drop  of  oil  be  let  fall  in  the  middle,  the  whole 
surface  is  presently  covered  with  a  thin  greasy  film 
proceeding  from  the  drop;  but  as  soon  as  that  film 
has  reached  the  sides  of  the  dish,  no  more  will  issue 
from  the  drop,  but  it  remains  in  the  form  of  oil;  the 
sides  of  the  dish  putting  a  stop  to  its  dissipation  by 
prohibiting  the  farther  expansion  of  the  film. 

VOL.  VI. — 16. 
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Our  friend  Sir  John  Pringle,  being  soon  after 
in  Scotland,  learned  there  that  those  employed  in 
the  herring  fishery  could  at  a  distance  see  where 
the  shoals  of  herrings  were,  by  the  smoothness  of  the 
water  over  them,  which  might  possibly  be  occasioned, 
he  thought,  by  some  oiliness  proceeding  from  their 
bodies. 

A  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  told  me,  it  had 
been  remarked  that  the  harbor  of  Newport  was  ever 
smooth  while  any  whaling  vessels  were  in  it;  which 
probably  arose  from  hence,  that  the  blubber  which 
they  sometimes  bring  loose  in  the  hold,  or  the  leak- 
age of  their  barrels,  might  afford  some  oil  to  mix 
with  that  water,  which  from  time  to  time  they  pump 
out,  to  keep  their  vessel  free,  and  that  some  oil  might 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  harbor, 
and  prevent  the  forming  of  any  waves. 

This  prevention  I  would  thus  endeavor  to  explain. 

There  seems  to  be  no  natural  repulsion  between 
water  and  air,  such  as  to  keep  them  from  coming  into 
contact  with  each  other.  Hence  we  find  a  quantity 
of  air  in  water ;  and  if  we  extract  it  by  means  of  the 
air-pump,  the  same  water  again  exposed  to  the  air 
will  soon  imbibe  an  equal  quantity. 

Therefore  air  in  motion,  which  is  wind,  in  passing 
over  the  smooth  surface  of  water,  may  rub,  as  it 
were,  upon  that  surface,  and  raise  it  into  wrinkles, 
which,  if  the  wind  continues,  are  the  elements  of 
future  waves. 

The  smallest  wave  once  raised  does  not  immedi- 
ately subside  and  leave  the  neighboring  water  quiet; 
but  in  subsiding  raises  nearly  as  much  of  the  water 
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next  to  it,  the  friction  of  the  parts  making  little  dif- 
ference. Thus  a  stone  dropped  into  a  pool  raises  first 
a  single  wave  round  itself ;  and  leaves  it  by  sinking 
to  the  bottom;  but  that  first  wave  subsiding  raises 
a  second,  the  second  a  third,  and  so  on  in  circles  to  a 
great  extent. 

A  small  power  continually  operating  will  produce 
a  great  action.  A  finger  applied  to  a  weighty  sus- 
pended bell  can  at  first  move  it  but  little ;  if  repeat- 
edly applied  though  with  no  greater  strength,  the 
motion  increases  till  the  bell  swings  to  its  utmost 
height,  and  with  a  force  that  cannot  be  resisted  by 
the  whole  strength  of  the  arm  and  body.  Thus  the 
small  first-raised  waves,  being  continually  acted  upon 
by  the  wind,  are,  though  the  wind  does  not  increase 
in  strength,  continually  increased  in  magnitude,  ris- 
ing higher,  and  extending  their  bases,  so  as  to  include 
a  vast  mass  of  water  in  each  wave,  which  in  its  mo- 
tion acts  with  great  violence. 

But  if  there  is  a  mutual  repulsion  between  the  par- 
ticles of  oil,  and  no  attraction  between  oil  and  water, 
oil  dropped  on  water  will  not  be  held  together  by 
adhesion  to  the  spot  whereon  it  falls;  it  will  not  be 
imbibed  by  the  water ;  it  will  be  at  liberty  to  expand 
itself ;  and  it  will  spread  on  a  surface  that,  besides 
being  smooth  to  the  most  perfect  degree  of  polish, 
prevents,  perhaps  by  repelling  the  oil,  all  immediate 
contact,  keeping  it  at  a  minute  distance  from  itself; 
and  the  expansion  will  continue  till  the  mutual  re- 
pulsion between  the  particles  of  the  oil  is  weakened 
and  reduced  to  nothing  by  their  distance. 

Now  I  imagine  that  the  wind,  blowing  over  water 
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thus  covered  with  a  film  of  oil,  cannot  easily  catch 
upon  it,  so  as  to  raise  the  first  wrinkles,  but  slides 
over  it,  and  leaves  it  smooth  as  it  finds  it.  It  moves 
a  little  the  oil  indeed,  which  being  between  it  and  the 
water,  serves  it  to  slide  with,  and  prevents  friction, 
as  oil  does  between  those  parts  of  a  machine  that 
would  otherwise  rub  hard  together.  Hence  the  oil 
dropped  on  the  windward  side  of  a  pond  proceeds 
gradually  to  leeward,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  smooth- 
ness it  carries  with  it,  quite  to  the  opposite  side. 
For  the  wind  being  thus  prevented  from  raising  the 
first  wrinkles,  that  I  call  the  elements  of  waves,  can- 
not produce  waves,  which  are  to  be  made  by  con- 
tinually acting  upon,  and  enlarging  those  elements, 
and  thus  the  whole  pond  is  calmed. 

Totally  therefore  we  might  suppress  the  waves  in 
any  required  place,  if  we  could  come  at  the  windward 
place  where  they  take  their  rise.  This  in  the  ocean 
can  seldom  if  ever  be  done.  But  perhaps  something 
may  be  done  on  particular  occasions,  to  moderate  the 
violence  of  the  waves  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  prevent  their  breaking  where  that  would 
be  inconvenient. 

For,  when  the  wind  blows  fresh,  there  are  con- 
tinually rising  on  the  back  of  every  great  wave  a  num- 
ber of  small  ones,  which  roughen  its  surface,  and  give 
the  wind  hold,  as  it  were,  to  push  it  with  greater  force. 
This  hold  is  diminished,  by  preventing  the  generation 
of  those  small  ones.  And  possibly  too  when  a  wave's 
surface  is  oiled,  the  wind  in  passing  over  it  may  rather 
in  some  degree  press  it  down,  and  contribute  to  pre- 
vent its  rising  again,  instead  of  promoting  it. 
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This,  as  mere  conjecture,  would  have  Uttle  weight, 
if  the  apparent  effects  of  pouring  oil  into  the  midst  of 
waves  were  not  considerable,  and  as  yet  not  other- 
wise accounted  for. 

When  the  wind  blows  so  fresh,  as  that  the  waves 
are  not  sufficiently  quick  in  obeying  its  impulse,  their 
tops  being  thinner  and  lighter  are  pushed  forward, 
broken,  and  turned  over  in  a  white  foam.  Common 
waves  lift  a  vessel  without  entering  it;  but  these 
when  large  sometimes  break  above  and  pour  over  it, 
doing  great  damage. 

That  this  effect  might  in  any  degree  be  prevented, 
or  the  height  and  violence  of  waves  in  the  sea  moder- 
ated, we  had  no  certain  account;  Pliny's  authority 
for  the  practice  of  seamen  in  his  time  being  slighted. 
But  discoursing  lately  on  this  subject  with  his  Excel- 
lency Count  Bentinck,  of  Holland,  his  son  the  Hon- 
orable Captain  Bentinck,  and  the  learned  Professor 
Allemand,  (to  all  whom  I  showed  the  experiment  of 
smoothing  in  a  windy  day  the  large  piece  of  water  at 
the  head  of  the  Green  Park,)  a  letter  was  mentioned, 
which  had  been  received  by  the  Count  from  Batavia, 
relative  to  the  saving  of  a  Dutch  ship  in  a  storm  by 
pouring  oil  into  the  sea.  I  much  desired  to  see  that 
letter,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  promised  me,  which  I 
afterward  received. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Tengnagel  to  Count  Ben- 
tinck, dated  at  Batavia,  5  January,  lyyo 

Near  the  islands  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  we  met 
with  a  storm,  which  had  nothing  particular  in  it 
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worthy  of  being  communicated  to  you,  except  that 
the  captain  found  himself  obliged  for  greater  safety 
in  wearing  the  ship,  to  pour  oil  into  the  sea,  to  pre- 
vent the  waves  breaking  over  her,  which  had  an  ex- 
cellent effect,  and  succeeded  in  preserving  us.  As 
he  poured  out  but  a  little  at  a  time,  the  East  India 
Company  owes  perhaps  its  ship  to  only  six  demi-ames 
of  oil-olive.  I  was  present  upon  deck  when  this  was 
done ;  and  I  should  not  have  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance to  you,  but  that  we  have  found  people  here  so 
prejudiced  against  the  experiment,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  officers  on  board  and  myself  to  give 
a  certificate  of  the  truth  on  this  head,  of  which  we 
made  no  difficulty. 


On  this  occasion  I  mentioned  to  Captain  Bentinck 
a  thought  which  had  occurred  to  me  in  reading  the 
voyages  of  our  late  circumnavigators,  particularly 
where  accounts  are  given  of  pleasant  and  fertile 
islands  which  they  much  desired  to  land  upon,  when 
sickness  made  it  more  necessary,  but  could  not  effect 
a  landing  through  a  violent  surf  breaking  on  the 
shore,  which  rendered  it  impracticable.  My  idea  was 
that  possibly  by  sailing  to  and  fro  at  some  distance 
from  such  lee-shore,  continually  pouring  oil  into  the 
sea,  the  waves  might  be  so  much  depressed  and  les- 
sened before  they  reached  the  shore,  as  to  abate  the 
height  and  violence  of  the  surf,  and  permit  a  landing, 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  was  a  point  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  expense  of  the  oil  that 
might  be  requisite  for  the  purpose.     That  gentleman, 
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who  is  ever  ready  to  promote  what  may  be  of  public 
utility,  though  his  own  ingenious  inventions  have  not 
always  met  with  the  countenance  they  merited,  was 
so  obliging  as  to  invite  me  to  Portsmouth,  where  an 
opportunity  would  probably  offer,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  of  making  the  experiment  on  some  of  the 
shores  about  Spithead,  in  which  he  kindly  proposed 
to  accompany  me,  and  to  give  assistance  with  such 
boats  as  might  be  necessary.  Accordingly,  about 
the  middle  of  October  last,  I  went  with  some  friends 
to  Portsmouth,  and  a  day  of  wind  happening,  which 
made  a  lee-shore  between  Haslar  Hospital  and  the 
point  near  Jillkecker,  we  went  from  the  Centaur  with 
the  long-boat  and  barge  towards  that  shore.  Our 
disposition  was  this,  the  long-boat  was  anchored 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  part  of  the 
company  were  landed  behind  the  point  (a  place  more 
sheltered  from  the  sea) ,  who  came  round  and  placed 
themselves  opposite  to  the  long-boat,  where  they 
might  observe  the  surf,  and  note  if  any  change 
occurred  in  it  upon  using  the  oil.  Another  party,  in 
the  barge,  plied  to  windward  of  the  long-boat,  as  far 
from  her  as  she  was  from  the  shore,  making  trips  of 
about  half  a  mile  each,  pouring  oil  continually  out  of 
a  large  stone  bottle,  through  a  hole  in  the  cork,  some- 
what bigger  than  a  goose-quill.  The  experiment  had 
not,  in  the  main  point,  the  success  we  wished,  for  no 
material  difference  was  observed  in  the  height  or 
force  of  the  surf  upon  the  shore;  but  those  who 
were  in  the  long-boat  could  observe  a  tract  of 
smoothed  water,  the  whole  of  the  distance  in  which 
the  barge  poured  the  oil,  and  gradually  spreading  in 
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breadth  towards  the  long-boat.  I  call  it  smoothed, 
not  that  it  was  laid  level,  but  because,  though  the 
swell  continued,  its  surface  was  not  roughened  by  the 
wrinkles,  or  smaller  waves,  before  mentioned,  and 
none  or  very  few  white  caps  (or  waves  whose  tops 
turn  over  in  foam)  appeared  in  that  whole  space, 
though  to  windward  and  leeward  of  it  there  were 
plenty ;  and  a  wherry,  that  came  round  the  point  un- 
der sail,  in  her  way  to  Portsmouth,  seemed  to  turn 
into  that  tract  of  choice,  and  to  use  it  from  end  to 
end  as  a  piece  of  turnpike  road. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  an 
experiment  that  does  not  succeed,  since  they  may 
give  hints  of  amendment  in  future  trials ;  it  is  there- 
fore I  have  been  thus  particular,  I  shall  only  add 
what  I  apprehend  may  have  been  the  reason  of  our 
disappointment. 

I  conceive  that  the  operation  of  oil  on  water  is: 
first,  to  prevent  the  raising  of  new  waves  by  the 
wind;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  its  pushing  those  be- 
fore raised  with  such  force,  and  consequently  their 
continuance  of  the  same  repeated  height,  as  they 
would  have  done  if  their  surface  were  not  oiled.  But 
oil  will  not  prevent  waves  being  raised  by  another 
power — by  a  stone,  for  instance,  falling  into  a  still 
pond ;  for  they  then  rise  by  the  mechanical  impulse 
of  the  stone,  which  the  greasiness  on  the  surrounding 
water  cannot  lessen  or  prevent,  as  it  can  prevent  the 
winds  catching  the  surface  and  raising  it  into  waves. 
Now  waves  once  raised,  whether  by  the  wind  or  any 
other  power,  have  the  same  mechanical  operation, 
by  which  they  continue  to  rise  and  fall,  as  a  pendulum 
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will  continue  to  swing  a  long  time  after  the  force 
ceases  to  act  by  which  the  motion  was  first  produced ; 
that  motion  will,  however,  cease  in  time ;  but  time  is 
necessary.  Therefore,  though  oil  spread  on  an  agi- 
tated sea  may  weaken  the  push  of  the  wind  on  those 
waves  whose  surfaces  are  covered  by  it,  and  so,  by 
receiving  less  fresh  impulse,  they  may  gradually  sub- 
side; yet  a  considerable  time,  or  a  distance  through 
which  they  will  take  time  to  move,  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  effect  sensible  on  any  shore  in  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  surf;  for  we  know  that,  when  wind 
ceases  suddenly,  the  waves  it  has  raised  do  not  as 
suddenly  subside,  but  settle  gradually,  and  are  not 
quite  down  till  after  the  wind  has  ceased.  So,  though 
we  should,  by  oiling  them,  take  off  the  effect  of  wind 
on  waves  already  raised,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
those  waves  should  be  instantly  levelled.  The  mo- 
tion they  have  received  will,  for  some  time,  continue ; 
and,  if  the  shore  is  not  far  distant,  they  arrive  there 
so  soon,  that  their  effect  upon  it  will  not  be  visibly 
diminished.  Possibly,  therefore,  if  we  had  begun 
our  operations  at  a  greater  distance,  the  effect  might 
have  been  more  sensible.  And  perhaps  we  did  not 
pour  oil  in  sufficient  quantity.  Future  experiments 
may  determine  this. 

I  was,  however,  greatly  obliged  to  Captain  Ben- 
tinck  for  the  cheerful  and  ready  aids  he  gave  me; 
and  I  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  Mr.  Banks,  Dr. 
Solander,  General  Camoc,  and  Dr.  Blagden,  who  all 
assisted  at  the  experiment,  during  that  blustering, 
unpleasant  day,  with  a  patience  and  activity  that 
could  only  be  inspired  by  a  zeal  for  the  improvement 
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of  knowledge,  such  especially  as  might  possibly  be  of 
use  to  men  in  situations  of  distress. 

I  would  wish  you  to  communicate  this  to  your  in- 
genious friend,  Mr.  Farish,  with  my  respects;  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be,  with  sincere  esteem,  dear  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


DLIII 

FROM    THOMAS    GUSHING 

Boston,  io  December,  1773. 

Sir: — I  have  duly  received  your  several  favors  of 
August  24th  and  September  ist,  with  the  papers  in- 
closed, which  I  shall  communicate  to  the  House  as 
soon  as  they  meet. 

Capts.  Hall,  Bruce,  and  Coffin  are  arrived  with  a 
quantity  of  tea  shipped  (in  pursuance  of  a  late  act  of 
Parliament)  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Richard  Clark  &  Sons,  Thos.  and  Elisha 
Hutchinson,  Benjamin  Faneuil,  and  Joshua  Winslow, 
Esq.  Capt.  Loring  is  hourly  expected  with  more  of 
the  same  article  consigned  to  the  same  persons ;  this 
has  greatly  alarmed  the  people  here,  who  have  had 
several  meetings  upon  the  occasion.  Inclosed  you 
have  a  paper  containing  their  proceedings  and  reso- 
lutions, by  which  you  will  perceive  that  they  insist 
upon  the  consignees  sending  back  the  tea,  and  have 
determined  it  never  shall  be  landed  or  pay  any  duty 
here.  The  colonists  have  been  long  complaining  of 
the  Parliament's  taxing  them  without  their  consent. 
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They  have  frequently  remonstrated  against  the  exer- 
cise of  a  power  they  deem  unconstitutional;    their 
petitions  have  been  neglected  if  not  rejected.     How- 
ever, within  about  twelve  or  fifteen  months  past  they 
have,  by  administration  and  by  their  friends  in  Great 
Britain,  been  led  to  expect  that  their  grievances 
would  be  redressed  and  the  revenue  acts  repealed, 
and  from  some  accounts  received  the  last  winter 
from  your  side  the  water,  they  had  reason  to  expect 
the  Tea  Act  would  have  been  repealed  the  very  last 
session,  instead  of  which  the  ParHament,  at  that  very 
session  when  the  people  expected  to  have  obtained 
relief,  passed  an  act  empowering  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  ship  their  tea  to  America.     This  they  consi- 
dered as  a  new  measure  to  estabhsh  and  confirm  a 
tax  on  the  colonists,  which  they  complained  of  as  un- 
just and  unrighteous,  and  consequently  has  renewed 
and  increased  their  distress,  and  it  is  particularly  in- 
creased by  this  act,  as  it  is  introductive  of  monopoHes 
and  of  all  the  consequent  evils  thence  arising.     But 
their  greatest  objection  is  from  its  being  manifestly 
intended  more  effectually  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  duty  on  tea  laid  by  an  act  passed  in  the  7  th  of 
George  the  Third,  which  act  in  its  operation  deprives 
the  colonists  of  the  exclusive  right  of  taxing  them- 
selves ;  they  further  apprehend  that  this  late  act  was 
passed  with  a  view  not  only  to  secure  the  duty  afore- 
said, but  to  lay  a  foundation  of  enhancing  it,  and  in  a 
like  way,  if  this  should  succeed,  to  lay  other  duties, 
and  that  it  demonstrates  an  indisposition  in  ministry 
that  the  Parliament  should  grant  them  relief.     Im- 
pressed with  these  sentiments,  the  people  say  they 
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have  been  amused,  they  have  been  deceived,  and  at 
a  time  when  they  had  reason  to  expect  they  should 
have  been  reheved  they  find  administration  ptirsuing 
fresh  measures  to  estabhsh  and  confirm  those  very 
acts  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  reduce  them  to  abject 
slavery.  This  is  the  source  of  their  distress,  a  dis- 
tress that  borders  upon  despair,  and  they  know  not 
where  to  fly  for  relief.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent great  uneasiness  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  the 
extraordinary  measures  pursued  by  the  people  here 
and  in  several  of  the  principal  colonies,  for  you  must 
observe  the  same  spirit  prevails  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  Philadelphia  began  and  passed  their 
resolutions  above  a  month  ago,  New  York  catched  it 
from  them,  and  so  it  passed  on  to  this  government, 
and  if  administration  had  put  their  invention  upon 
the  utmost  stretch  to  contrive  a  plan  of  union  for  the 
colonies,  I  cannot  well  conceive  of  any  one  measure 
that  would  tend  more  effectually  to  unite  the  colo- 
nies than  the  present  act  empowering  the  East  India 
Company  to  export  their  tea  to  America,  and  if  they 
should  have  it  in  contemplation  to  show  any  marks 
of  resentment  upon  the  colonies  for  their  conduct 
relative  to  this  matter,  it  is  thought  they  ought  to 
begin  with  the  people  among  yourselves,  as  many  of 
them  have  for  these  three  of  four  months  past  beeo 
repeatedly  notifying  our  merchants  of  this  manoeuvre 
and  advising  them  not  by  any  means  to  suffer  tea  to 
be  landed ;  if  they  designed  to  preserve  their  freedom, 
they  have  been  blowing  the  coals.  We  have  got  into 
a  flame,  and  where  it  will  end  God  only  knows.  In 
short,  sir,  our  affairs  are  brought  to  a  very  serious 
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crisis;  and  the  court  party  themselves,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, plainly  see  that  the  people  are  so  thoroughly 
roused  and  alarmed,  and  discover  such  a  determined 
resolution  not  any  longer  to  suffer  these  impositions, 
that  they  begin  to  think  it  absolutely  necessary  the 
measures  of  administration  with  respect  to  America 
should  be  altered;  they  find  that  the  spirit  runs 
higher  than  in  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  that 
the  opposition  is  more  systematical,  so  that  they 
fear  nothing  less  than  the  repeal  of  the  revenue  acts 
and  a  radical  redress  of  American  grievances  will 
save  us  from  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  which 
may  prove  fatal  to  both  countries. 

The  people  here  are  far  from  desiring  that  the  con- 
nection between  Great  Britain  and  America  should 
be  broken.  Esto  perpetua  is  their  ardent  wish,  but 
upon  terms  only  of  equal  liberty.  May  the  Great 
Governor  of  the  Universe  overrule  the  councils  of  the 
nation  and  direct  and  influence  to  such  measures  as 
may  be  productive  of  such  a  happy  connection. 

This  will  be  dehvered  you  by  Mr.  John  Sprague,  a 
young  gentleman  who  goes  for  London  with  a  view  to 
improve  himself  in  the  study  of  physic.  I  must  refer 
you  to  him  for  a  more  particular  and  circumstantial 
account  of  the  state  of  affairs  here,  and  recommend 
him  to  your  friendly  notice. 

I  conclude  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant. 

Thomas  Gushing. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq. 

(Private.) 
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DLIV 

FROM  THOMAS  GUSHING  AND  OTHERS,  COMMITTEE,  ETC. 

Boston,  21  December,  1773. 

Sir: — It  has  been  the  expectation  of  many  of  the 
colonists  that  the  last  session  of  Parliament  would 
have  put  a  final  end  to  those  grievances  under  which 
they  had  so  long  been  oppressed,  and  against  which 
they  had  so  long  in  vain  remonstrated.  They  ex- 
pected that  the  revenue  acts  would  have  been  re- 
pealed and  that  they  should  no  more  have  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  unconstitutional  exertions  of 
parliamentary  power;  they  were  naturally  led  to 
form  these  expectations  from  the  conduct  of  admin- 
istration, who  lately  encouraged  them  with  assur- 
ances that  if  all  things  remained  quiet  in  America, 
these  unhappy  dissentions  would  soon  terminate  in  a 
lasting  union;  but  how,  sir,  were  they  surprised  to 
find  they  had  been  deceived ;  to  find  that  the  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  very  time  they  expected  relief,  pursued 
new  measures  for  effectively  securing  and  enhanc- 
ing the  oppressive  revenues,  and  with  this  view, 
by  an  act  passed  the  last  session,  impowered  the  East 
India  Company  to  ship  their  teas  to  America.  From 
this  act  they  readily  saw  that  they  had  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  favor  of  administration,  but  that  they 
rather  discovered  an  indisposition  that  the  Parlia- 
ment should  grant  them  any  relief.  They  con- 
sidered the  act  as  introductive  to  monopolies,  which, 
besides  the  train  of  evils  that  attend  them  in  a  com- 
mercial view,  are  forever  dangerous  to  public  liberty, 
more  especially  under  the  direction  and  influence  of 
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government.      They  also  looked  upon  it  pregnant 
with  new  grievances,  paving  the  way  to  further  im- 
positions, and  in  its  consequences  threatening  the 
final  destruction  of  American  liberties.     Thrown  by 
this  idea  into  a  state  of  desperation,  the  united  voice 
of  the  people,  not  only  in  this  province,  but  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
in  all  the  colonies,  was,  that  they  would  never  suffer 
the  tea  to  be  landed,  but  would  prefer  any  species  of 
hazard  and  danger  to  a  tame  submission  to  measures 
which,  if  pursued,  must  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
abject  slavery.     Administration  could  not  have  in- 
vented a  method  so  effectual  for  raising  the  spirit  of 
the  colonies,  or  promoting  among  them  an  entire 
union  of  sentiment.     At  the  same  time  the  people 
on  your  side  the  water  have  for  several  months  been 
repeatedly  informing  our  merchants  of   this  man- 
oeuvre and  advising  them,  as  they   regarded  their 
sacred  rights,  to  withstand  the  landing  of  the  teas  by 
the  most  vigorous  opposition. 

While  the  minds  of  the  people  were  impressed  with 
these  sentiments  the  vessels  arrived  with  the  teas, 
consigned  to  Messrs.  Richard  Clark  &  Sons,  Thomas 
and  Elisha  Hutchinson,  Benjamin  Faneuil  and 
Joshua  Winslow,  Esqrs.  Previous  to  this  the  town 
of  Boston  had  several  meetings,  in  order  to  induce 
the  assignees  to  resign  their  trust,  but  to  no  purpose, 
and  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessels 
aforesaid,  that  every  measure  possible  might  be 
taken  to  prevent  confusion  and  disorder,  while  the 
minds  of  all  were  in  great  agitation,  the  people  in 
this  and  many  of  the  neighboring  towns  assembled 
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in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  (Faneuil  Hall  not 
being  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  people  that 
attended),  to  prevail  with  the  consignees  to  send 
back  the  teas,  and  if  possible  to  preserve  it  from  that 
destruction  which  the  resentment  of  the  people 
might  justly  lead  them  to  expect.  You  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  papers  the  measures  they  took  and  the 
resolves  they  passed,  and  will  wonder,  perhaps,  that 
these  resolves  and  measures  were  in  vain.  They  not 
only  treated  with  the  consignees,  but  with  the  owners 
and  masters  of  these  vessels,  but  all  without  success. 
Despairing  to  effectuate  any  method  of  accommoda- 
tion, after  having  tried  all  that  could  be  devised  to  no 
purpose,  they  dissolved  the  meeting,  which,  agreeable 
to  their  constant  and  declared  design,  had  protected 
the  teas  from  destruction.  Nigh  twenty  days  were 
now  passed  since  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  tea  vessels, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Hall,  at  which  time,  according 
to  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  to  take  the  teas  into  their  own 
possession  in  order  to  secure  the  duties.  There  were 
just  grounds  to  think  that  they  intended  to  do  it  the 
minute  the  twenty  days  were  expired,  and  that  they 
would  attempt  to  land  them  by  force  and  overbear 
any  opposition  that  might  be  made  by  a  second 
effusion  of  blood.  Under  these  apprehensions  the 
teas,  the  evening  of  the  i6th  instant,  were  destroyed 
by  a  number  of  persons  unknown  and  in  disguise. 
Such  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  consignees,  their  ad- 
visers and  coadjutors,  such  their  aversion  to  all  con- 
ciliating measures,  that  they  are  almost  universally 
condemned,  and  some  even  of  the  court  party  among 
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us  acknowledged  that  the  destruction  of  the  teas 
must  be  imputed  to  these  obstinate  enemies  of  our 
liberties,  who  never  would  consent  to  any  method 
proposed  for  its  preservation,  and  who  perhaps 
wished  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  minds  of  an  in- 
jured, oppressed  people  to  measures  of  violence,  of 
which  afterwards  they  hoped  to  make  their  own 
advantages. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  last  session, 
appointed  us  a  committee  to  write  to  their  agent! 
In  pursuance  of  this  appointment  we  have  given  you 
this  information  of  the  present  state  of  our  affairs, 
and  doubt  not  you  will  make  such  an  improvement 
of  this  intelligence  as  shall  be  most  for  the  interest  of 
this  province  in  particular,  and  of  the  colonies  in 
general. 

We  are,  with  respect,  your  most  humble  servants, 

Thomas  Gushing, 
Sam'l  Rhoades, 
John  Hancock, 
Wm.  Phillips. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq. 


DLV 

PREFACE  TO  "  AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COM- 
MON PRAYER."  ' 

The  editor  of  the   following  abridgment  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of   England  thinks  it  but 

Mn  a  letter  dated  London,  June  17,  1785,  Grenville  Sharp  wrote  to 

f^^nklm:    "I  have  been  informed  that  several  years  ago  you  re- 

""'''"^  lof  vVi",'^^  °^  '^^  ^^"^^^  °^  England,  with  a  view,  by  some  few 
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decent  and  respectful  to  all,  more  particularly  to  the 
reverend  body  of  clergy,  who  adorn  the  Protestant 
religion  by  their  good  works,  preaching,  and  example, 
that  he  should  humbly  offer  some  reasons  for  such  an 
undertaking.  He  addresses  himself  to  the  serious 
and  discerning.  He  professes  himself  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant of  the  Church  of  England,  and  holds  in  the 
highest  veneration  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
is  a  sincere  lover  of  social  worship,  deeply  sensible  of 
its  usefulness  to  society ;  and  he  aims  at  doing  some 
service  to  religion,  by  proposing  such  abbreviations 
and  omissions  in  the  forms  of  our  Liturgy  (retaining 
every  thing  he  thinks  essential)  as  might,  if  adopted, 
procure  a  more  general  attendance.  For,  besides  the 
differing  sentiments  of  many  pious  and  well-disposed 
persons  in  some  speculative  points,  who  in  general 

alterations,  to  promote  the  more  general  use  of  it;  but  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  see  a  copy  of  the  form  you  proposed.  Our  present  public 
service  is  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  much  too  long,  as  it  is  commonly 
used,  so  that  a  prudent  revision  of  it,  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  might  be  very  advan- 
tageous; though  for  my  own  part  I  conceive  that  the  addition  of  one 
single  rubric  from  the  Gospel  would  be  amply  sufhcient  to  direct  the 
advisers  to  the  only  corrections  that  seem  to  be  necessary  at  present. 
I  mean  a  general  rule  illustrated  by  general  examples,  references,  and 
marks,  to  warn  officiating  ministers  how  they  may  avoid  all  useless 
repetitions  and  tautology  in  reading  the  service." 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry  of  Mr.  Sharp,  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  Mr.  Sharp, 
about  two  weeks  later,  July  5th,  as  follows:  "The  Liturgy  you  men- 
tion was  an  abridgement  of  that  made  by  a  noble  lord  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  requested  me  to  assist  him  by  taking  the  rest  of  the  book, 
viz.,  the  Catechism,  and  the  reading  and  singing  Psalms.  These  I 
abridged  by  retaining  of  the  Catechism  only  the  two  questions,  What 
is  your  duty  to  God?  What  is  your  duty  to  your  neighbor?  with  an- 
swers. The  Psalms  were  much  contracted  by  leaving  out  the  repeti- 
tions (of  which  I  found  more  than  I  could  have  imagined)  and  the 
imprecations,  which  appeared  not  to  smt  well  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
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have  a  good  opinion  of  our  Church,  it  has  often  been 
observed  and  complained  of,  that  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Service,  as  practised  in  England  and  else- 
where, are  so  long,  and  filled  with  so  many  repeti- 
tions, that  the  continued  attention  suitable  to  so 
serious  a  duty  becomes  impracticable,  the  mind  wan- 
ders, and  the  fervency  of  devotion  is  slackened. 
Also  the  propriety  of  saying  the  same  prayer  more 
than  once  in  the  same  service  is  doubted,  as  the 
service  is  thereby  lengthened  without  apparent  neces- 
sity ;  our  Lord  having  given  us  a  short  prayer  as  an 
example,  and  censured  the  heathen  for  thinking  to  be 
heard  because  of  much  speaking. 

Moreover,  many  pious  and  devout  persons,  whose 
age  or  infirmities  will  not  suffer  them  to  remain 
for  hours  in  a  cold  church,  especially  in  the  winter 

forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  doing  good  to  enemies.  The  book  was 
printed  by  Wilkie,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  but  never  much  noticed. 
Some  were  given  away,  very  few  sold,  and  I  suppose  the  bulk  became 
waste  paper.  In  the  prayers  so  much  was  retrenched  that  approba- 
tion could  hardly  be  expected;  but  I  think  with  you,  a  moderate 
abridgment  might  not  only  be  useful,  but  generally  acceptable." 

The  book  here  referred  to  was  entitled :  Abridgment  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  Other  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  England; 
together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as  they  are  to 
be  sung  or  said  in  the  Churches.  London.  Printed  in  the  Year 
MDCCLXXIII.  The  noble  lord  associated  in  the  preparation  of  this 
abridgment  was  Lord  Despencer,  with  whom,  during  the  summer  of 
1773,  Franklin  passed  some  time  at  his  cotmtry  residence.  The  Doctor 
probably  never  imdertook  any  work  for  which  he  was  so  imperfectly 
equipped  as  that  of  settling  the  terms  of  a  Liturgy  for  a  Christian 
Church.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  fruit  of  his  efforts  was  "little 
noticed,"  and  "the  book  became  waste  paper."  The  preface,  which 
was  entirely  his  own,  is  interesting,  however,  as  the  fullest  expression 
that  we  have  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  public  worship,  just  as  it 
is  interesting  to  get  a  blind  man's  view  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. — 
Editor. 
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season,  are  obliged  to  forego  the  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion they  would  receive  by  their  attendance  at  divine 
service.  These,  by  shortening  the  time,  would  be 
relieved;  and  the  younger  sort,  who  have  had  some 
principles  of  religion  instilled  into  them,  and  who 
have  been  educated  in  a  belief  of  the  necessity  of 
adoring  their  Maker,  would  probably  more  fre- 
quently, as  well  as  cheerfully,  attend  divine  service, 
if  they  were  not  detained  so  long  at  any  one  time. 
Also  many  well-disposed  tradesmen,  shopkeepers, 
artificers,  and  others,  whose  habitations  are  not  re- 
mote from  churches,  could,  and  would,  more  fre- 
quently at  least,  find  time  to  attend  divine  service 
on  other  than  Sundays,  if  the  prayers  were  reduced 
to  a  much  narrower  compass. 

Formerly  there  were  three  services  performed  at 
different  times  of  the  day,  which  three  services  are 
now  usually  joined  in  one.  This  may  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  person  who  officiates,  but  is  too 
often  inconvenient  and  tiresome  to  the  congregation. 
If  this  abridgment,  therefore,  should  ever  meet  with 
acceptance,  the  well-disposed  clergy  who  are  laudably 
desirous  to  encourage  the  frequency  of  divine  service, 
may  promote  so  great  and  good  a  purpose  by  repeat- 
ing it  three  times  on  a  Sunday,  without  so  much 
fatigue  to  themselves  as  at  present.  Suppose,  at 
nine  o'clock,  at  eleven,  and  at  one  in  the  evening; 
and  by  preaching  no  more  sermons  than  usual  of 
a  moderate  length;  and  thereby  accommodate  a 
greater  number  of  people  with  convenient  hours. 

These  were  general  reasons  for  wishing  and  pro- 
posing an  abridgment.     In  attempting  it  we  do  not 
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presume  to  dictate  even  to  a  single  Christian.  We 
are  sensible  there  is  a  proper  authority  in  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  for  ordering  such  matters;  and  when- 
ever the  time  shall  come  when  it  may  be  thought 
not  unreasonable  to  revise  our  Liturgy,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  every  suitable  improvement  will  be  made, 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  so  much  learning, 
wisdom,  and  piety,  in  one  body  of  men  collected. 
Such  a  work  as  this  must  then  be  much  better 
executed.  In  the  meantime  this  humble  perform- 
ance may  serve  to  show  the  practicabihty  of  shorten- 
ing the  service  near  one  half,  without  the  omission 
of  what  is  essentially  necessary ;  and  we  hope,  more- 
over, that  the  book  may  be  occasionally  of  some  use 
to  families,  or  private  assemblies  of  Christians. 

To  give  now  some  account  of  particulars.  We 
have  presumed  upon  this  plan  of  abridgment  to  omit 
the  First  Lesson,  which  is  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  retain  only  the  Second  from  the  New 
Testament,  which,  we  apprehend,  is  more  suitable  to 
teach  the  so-much-to-be-revered  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  of  more  immediate  importance  to  Christians; 
although  the  Old  Testament  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
an  accurate  and  concise  history,  and,  as  such,  may 
more  properly  be  read  at  home. 

We  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  for  Christians  to 
make  use  of  more  than  one  creed.  Therefore,  in 
this  abridgment  are  omitted  the  Nicene  Creed  and 
that  of  St.  Athanasius.  Of  the  Apostle's  Creed  we 
have  retained  the  parts  that  are  most  intelligible  and 
most  essential.  And  as  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  are  there  confessedly  and  avowedly  a  part  of 
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the  belief,  it  does  not  appear  necessary,  after  so 
solemn  a  confession,  to  repeat  again,  in  the  Litany, 
the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  that  part  of  the  service  is 
otherwise  very  prolix. 

The  Psalms  being  a  collection  of  odes  writ- 
ten by  different  persons,  it  hath  happened  that 
many  of  them  are  on  the  same  subject  and  re- 
peat the  same  sentiments — such  as  those  that  com- 
plain of  enemies  and  persecutors,  call  upon  God  for 
protection,  express  a  confidence  therein,  and  thank 
him  for  it  when  afforded.  A  very  great  part  of 
the  book  consists  of  repetitions  of  this  kind,  which 
may  therefore  well  bear  abridgment.  Other  parts 
are  merely  historical,  repeating  the  mention  of  facts 
more  fully  narrated  in  the  preceding  books,  and 
which,  relating  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews,  were 
more  interesting  to  them  than  to  us.  Other  parts 
are  local,  and  allude  to  places  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge,  and  therefore  do  not  affect  us. 
Others  are  personal,  relating  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  David  or  Solomon,  as  kings,  and  can 
therefore  seldom  be  rehearsed  with  any  propriety  by 
private  Christians.  Others  imprecate,  in  the  most 
bitter  terms,  the  vengeance  of  God  on  our  adver- 
saries, contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which 
commands  us  to  love  our  enemies,  and  to  pray  for 
those  that  hate  us  and  despitefully  use  us.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  same  liberty  were 
by  the  governors  of  our  Church  allowed  to  the  min- 
ister with  regard  to  the  reading  Psalms,  as  is  taken 
by  the  clerk  with  regard  to  those  that  are  to  be 
sung,  in  directing  the  parts  that  he  may  judge  most 
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suitable  to  be  read  at  the  time,  from  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  congregation,  or  the  tenor  of  his 
sermon,  by  saying,  "Let  us  read''  such  and  such 
parts  of  the  Psalms  named.  Until  this  is  done  our 
abridgment,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  contain 
what  may  be  most  generally  proper  to  be  joined  in 
by  an  assembly  of  Christian  people.  The  Psalms  are 
still  apportioned  to  the  days  of  the  month,  as  hereto- 
fore, though  the  several  parts  for  each  day  are  gen- 
erally a  full  third  shorter. 

We  humbly  suppose  the  same  service  contained  in 
this  abridgment  might  properly  serve  for  all  the 
saint's  days,  fasts,  and  feasts,  reading  only  the  Epis- 
tle and  Gospel  appropriated  to  each  day  of  the 
month. 

The  Communion  is  greatly  abridged,  on  accoimt 
of  its  great  length ;  nevertheless,  it  is  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  all  those  parts  are  retained  which  are 
material  and  necessary. 

Infant  Baptism  in  Churches  being  performed  dur- 
ing divine  service,  would  greatly  add  to  the  length  of 
that  service,  if  it  were  not  abridged.  We  have  ven- 
tured, therefore,  to  leave  out  the  less  material  parts. 

The  Catechism,  as  a  compendium  of  systematic 
theology,  which  learned  divines  have  written  folio 
volumes  to  explain,  and  which,  therefore,  it  may  be 
presumed,  they  thought  scarce  intelligible  without 
such  expositions,  is,  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children  as  might  be 
wished.  Only  those  plain  answers,  therefore,  which 
express  our  duty  towards  God,  and  our  duty  towards 
our    neighbor,   are    retained    here.      The    rest    is 
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recommended  to  their  reading  and  serious  con- 
sideration, when  more  years  shall  have  ripened  their 
understanding. 

The  Confirmation  is  here  shortened. 

The  Commination,  and  all  cursing  of  mankind,  is, 
we  think,  best  omitted  in  this  abridgment. 

The  form  of  solemnization  of  Matrimony  is  often 
abbreviated  by  the  officiating  minister,  at  his  dis- 
cretion. We  have  selected  what  appear  to  us  the 
material  parts,  and  which,  we  humbly  hope,  will  be 
deemed  sxifficient. 

The  long  prayers  in  the  service  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick  seem  not  so  proper,  when  the  afflicted 
person  is  very  weak  and  in  distress. 

The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  is  very 
solemn  and  moving;  nevertheless,  to  preserve  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  living,  it  appeared  to  us  that 
this  service  ought  particularly  to  be  shortened.  For 
ntimbers  standing  in  the  open  air  with  their  hats  off, 
often  in  tempestuous  weather,  during  the  celebration, 
its  great  length  is  not  only  inconvenient,  but  may  be 
dangerous  to  the  attendants.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  our  abridgment  of  it  will  be  approved  by  the  ra- 
tional and  prudent. 

The  Thanksgiving  of  women  after  childbirth  being, 
when  read,  part  of  the  service  of  the  day,  we  have 
also,  in  some  measure,  abridged  that. 

Having  thus  stated  very  briefly  our  motives  and 
reasons,  and  our  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work,  we  hope  to  be  believed,  when  we 
declare  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions.  We  mean 
not  to  lessen  or  prevent  the  practice  of  religion,  but 
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to  honor  and  promote  it.  We  acknowledge  the  ex- 
cellency of  our  present  Liturgy,  and,  though  we  have 
shortened  it,  we  have  not  presiimed  to  alter  a  word 
in  the  remaining  text ;  not  even  to  substitute  who  for 
which  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  elsewhere,  although 
it  would  be  more  correct.  We  respect  the  characters 
of  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of  our  Church,  and, 
with  regard  to  the  inferior  clergy,  we  wish  that  they 
were  more  equally  provided  for,  than  by  that  odious 
and  vexatious  as  well  as  unjust  method  of  gather- 
ing tithes  in  kind,  which  creates  animosities  and  liti- 
gations, to  the  interruption  of  the  good  harmony 
and  respect  which  might  otherwise  subsist  between 
the  rectors  and  their  parishioners. 

And  thus,  conscious  of  upright  meaning,  we  submit 
this  abridgment  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
prudent  and  dispassionate,  and  not  to  enthusiasts 
and  bigots ;  being  convinced  in  our  own  breasts,  that 
this  shortened  method,  or  one  of  the  same  kind  bet- 
ter executed,  would  further  religion,  increase  unanim- 
ity, and  occasion  a  more  frequent  attendance  on  the 
worship  of  God. 


DLVI 

TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  5  January,  1774. 

Sir: — I  received  the  honor  of  yours  dated  Octo- 
ber 28th,  with  the  journals  of  the  House  and  Mr. 
Turner's  election  sermon.  I  waited  on  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, on  his  return  to  town,  and  learned  that  he 
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had  presented  to  his  Majesty  a  petition  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  governors.  No  subsequent  step  hac 
yet  been  taken  upon  it,  but  his  Lordship  said  the 
king  would  probably  refer  the  consideration  of  it  to 
a  committee  of  council,  and  that  I  should  have  no- 
tice to  be  heard  in  support  of  it.  By  the  turn  of  his 
conversation,  though  he  was  not  explicit,  I  apprehend 
the  petition  is  not  likely  to  be  complied  with,  but  we 
shall  see.  His  Lordship  expressed,  as  usual,  much 
concern  at  the  differences  subsisting,  and  wished  they 
would  be  accommodated.  Perhaps  his  good  wishes 
are  all  that  is  in  his  power. 

The  famous  letters  having  unfortunately  engaged 
Mr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Whately  in  a  duel,  which,  being 
interrupted,  would  probably  be  renewed,  I  thought  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  prevent,  as  far  as  I  could,  any 
further  mischief,  by  declaring  publicly  the  part  I  had 
in  the  affair  of  those  letters,  and  thereby  at  the  same 
time  to  rescue  Mr,  Temple's  character  from  an  unde- 
served and  groundless  imputation,  that  bore  hard 
upon  his  honor,  viz.,  that  of  taking  the  letters  from 
Mr.  Whately,  and  in  breach  of  confidence.  I  did  this 
with  the  more  pleasure,  as  I  believe  him  a  sincere 
friend  to  our  country.  I  am  told  by  some  that  it  was 
imprudent  in  me  to  avow  the  obtaining  and  sending 
those  letters,  for  that  administration  will  resent  it. 
I  have  not  much  apprehension  of  this,  but  if  it  hap- 
pens I  must  take  the  consequences.  I  only  hope 
it  will  not  effect  any  friend  on  your  side  of  the 
water,  for  I  have  never  mentioned  to  whom  they  were 
transmitted. 

A  letter  of  mine  to  you,  printed  in  one  of  the  Bos- 
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ton  papers,  has  lately  been  reprinted  here,  to  show, 
as  the  publisher  expresses  it,  that  I  am  "  one  of  the 
most  determined  enemies  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain. "  In  the  opinion  of  some,  every  one 
who  wishes  the  good  of  the  whole  empire  may  never- 
theless be  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain,  if 
he  does  not  wish  its  good  exclusively  of  every  other 
part,  and  to  see  its  welfare  built  on  their  servitude 
and  wretchedness.  Such  an  enemy  I  certainly  am. 
But  methinks  it  is  wrong  to  print  letters  of  mine  at 
Boston,  which  give  occasion  to  these  reflections. 

I  shall  continue  to  do  all  I  possibly  can  this  winter 
towards  an  accommodation  of  our  differences;  but 
my  hopes  are  small.  Divine  Providence  first  infatu- 
ates the  power  it  designs  to  ruin.  With  great  esteem 
and  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


DLVII 

TO    WILLIAM    FRANKLIN 

London,  5  January,  1774. 

Dear  Son: — I  received  yours  of  October  29th, 
and  November  2d.  Your  December  packet  is  not 
yet  arrived. 

No  insinuations  of  the  kind  you  mention,  concern- 
ing Mr.  Galloway,  have  reached  me,  and  if  they  had, 
it  would  have  been  without  the  least  effect;  as  I 
have  always  had  the  strongest  reHance  on  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  friendship,  and  on  the  best  grounds,  the 
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knowledge  I  have  of  his  integrity,  and  the  often  re- 
peated disinterested  services  he  has  rendered  me. 
My  return  will  interfere  with  nobody's  interest  or 
influence  in  public  affairs,  as  my  intention  is  to  de- 
cline all  interest  in  them,  and  every  active  part, 
except  where  it  can  serve  a  friend,  and  to  content 
myself  with  communicating  the  knowledge  of  them 
which  my  situation  may  have  furnished  me  with,  and 
be  content  with  giving  my  advice  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, where  it  may  be  asked,  or  where  I  shall  think  it 
may  be  attended  to;  for,  being  now  about  entering 
my  sixty-ninth  year,  and  having  lived  so  great  a  part 
of  my  life  to  the  public,  it  seems  but  fair  that  I 
should  be  allowed  to  live  the  small  remainder  to  my- 
self and  to  my  friends. 

If  the  honorable  office  you  mention  will  be  agree- 
able to  him,  I  heartily  wish  it  him.  I  only  hope  that, 
if  offered  to  him,  he  will  insist  on  its  being  not  dur- 
ing pleasure,  but  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit. 

Our  friend  Temple,  as  you  will  see  by  the  papers, 
has  been  engaged  in  a  duel,  about  an  affair  in  which 
he  had  no  concern.  As  the  combat  was  interrupted, 
and  understood  to  be  unfinished,  I  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  do  what  I  could  for  preventing  fur- 
ther mischief,  and  so  declared  my  having  transmitted 
the  letters  in  question.  This  has  drawn  some  cen- 
sure upon  myself;  but,  as  I  grow  old,  I  grow  less 
concerned  about  censure,  when  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
act  rightly ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  having  excul- 
pated a  friend,  who  lay  undeservedly  under  an  impu- 
tation much  to  his  dishonor. 

I  am  now  seriously  preparing  for  my  departure  to 
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America.  I  propose  sending  my  luggage,  books,  in- 
struments, etc.,  by  All  or  Falconer,  and  taking  my 
passage  to  New  York  in  one  of  the  spring  or  summer 
packets,  partly  for  settling  some  business  with  the 
post-office  there,  and  partly  that  I  may  see  you  on 
my  way  to  Philadelphia,  and  learn  thereby  more 
perfectly  the  state  of  affairs  there.  Your  affectionate 
father, 

B.  Franklin. 


DLVIII 


TO    JOSIAH   TUCKER 

London,  12  February,  1774. 

Reverend  Sir: — Being  informed  by  a  friend  that 
some  severe  strictures  on  my  conduct  and  character 
had  appeared  in  a  new  book  published  under  your 
respectable  name,  I  purchased  and  read  it.  After 
thanking  you  for  those  parts  of  it  that  are  so  instruc- 
tive on  points  of  great  importance  to  the  common 
interests  of  mankind,  permit  me  to  complain  that, 
if  by  the  description  you  give  in  pages  180,  181,  of 
a  certain  American  patriot,  whom  you  say  you  need 
not  name,  you  do,  as  is  supposed,  mean  myself, 
nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  your 
assertion  that  I  applied  or  used  any  interest,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  stamp 
officers  for  America.  I  certainly  never  expressed  a 
wish  of  the  kind  to  any  person  whatever ;  much  less 
was  I,  as  you  say,  "more  than  ordinary  assiduous  on 
this  head. ' '    I  have  heretofore  seen  in  the  newspapers 
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insinuations  of  the  same  import,  naming  me  ex- 
pressly ;  but,  being  without  the  name  of  the  writer, 
I  took  no  notice  of  them.  I  know  not  whether  they 
were  yours,  or  were  only  your  authority  for  your 
present  charge;  but  now  that  they  have  the  weight 
of  your  name  and  dignified  character,  I  am  more 
sensible  of  the  injury;  and  I  beg  leave  to  request 
that  you  will  reconsider  the  grounds  on  which  you 
have  ventured  to  publish  an  accusation  that,  if  be- 
lieved, must  prejudice  me  extremely  in  the  opinion 
of  good  men,  especially  in  my  own  country,  whence 
I  was  sent  expressly  to  oppose  the  imposition  of 
that  tax.  If  on  such  reconsideration  and  inquiry 
you  find,  as  I  am  persuaded  you  will,  that  you  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  false  reports,  or  have  too 
lightly  given  credit  to  hearsays  in  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns another's  reputation,  I  flatter  myself  that  your 
equity  will  induce  you  to  do  me  justice  by  retracting 
that  accusation.  In  confidence  of  this,  I  am,  with 
great  esteem,  reverend  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


FROM    JOSIAH    TUCKER  * 

Monday,  21  February,  1774. 

Sir: — The  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
send  to  Gloucester,  I  have  just  received  in  London, 

'  The  writer  of  this  letter  was  Dean  of  Gloucester  and  a  man  of 
learning  and  talents,  though  somewhat  freaky  He  was  prone  to 
occupy  his  thoughts  and  pen  with  political  and  commercial  questions, 
which  furnished  Warburton,  who  was  his  Bishop,  with  a  pretext  for 
saying  that  his  Dean's  trade  was  religion  and   religion  his  trade.     He 
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where  I  have  resided  many  weeks,  and  am  now  re- 
turning to  Gloucester.  On  inquiry  I  find  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  some  circumstances  relating  to  your 
conduct  about  the  Stamp  Act,  though  right  as  to  the 
substance.  These  errors  shall  be  rectified  the  first  op- 
portunity. After  having  assured  you  that  I  am  no 
dealer  in  anonymous  newspaper  paragraphs,  nor  have 
a  connection  with  any  who  are,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
sir,  your  humble  servant. 


Dr.  Franklin. 


J.  Tucker. 


TO    JOSIAH    tucker 

London,  22  February,  1774. 

Reverend  Sir: — I  received  your  favor  of  yester- 
day. If  the  substance  of  what  you  have  charged  me 
with  is  right,  I  can  have  but  little  concern  about  any 
mistakes  in  the  circumstances;  whether  they  are  rec- 
tified or  not  will  be  immaterial.  But,  knowing  the 
substance  to  be  wrong,  and  believing  that  you  can 
have  r.o  desire  of  continuing  in  an  error  prejudicial 
to  any  man's  reputation,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not 
take  it  amiss,  if  I  request  you  to  communicate  to  me 
the  particulars  of  the  information  you  have  received, 
that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them ; 
and  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  you  that 

published  an  humble  address  and  earnest  appeal,  in  which  he  advised 
the  government  to  "let  the  wayward  sisters — the  colonies — go," 
thinking  that,  like  the  sheep  in  charge  of  little  Bo-peep,  they  would 
soon  come  back  with  their  tails  behind  them. 

In  one  of  his  papers  he  took  some  liberties  with  Franklin's   name, 
which  led  to  the  following  correspondence. 
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they  are  groundless.  I  propose  this  method  as  more 
decent  than  a  public  altercation,  and  suiting  better 
the  respect  due  to  your  character.  With  great  re- 
gard, I  have  the  honor  to  be,  reverend  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


FROM   J.    TUCKER 

Gloucester,  24  February,  1774. 

Sir: — The  request  made  in  your  last  letter  is  so 
very  just  and  reasonable,  that  I  shall  comply  with  it 
very  readily.  It  has  long  appeared  to  me,  that  you 
much  exceeded  the  bounds  of  morality  in  the  meth- 
ods you  pursued  for  the  advancement  of  the  sup- 
posed interest  of  America.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  I 
have  unjustly  suspected  you,  I  shall  acknowledge  mxy 
error  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  you  can  have  in 
reading  my  recantation  of  it.  As  to  the  case  more 
immediately  referred  to  in  your  letters,  I  was  re- 
peatedly informed  that  you  had  solicited  the  late  Mr. 
George  Grenville  for  a  place  or  agency  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  stamps  in  America.  From  which  circum- 
stance I  myself  concluded  that  you  had  made  interest 
for  it  on  your  own  account;  whereas  I  am  now  in- 
formed there  are  no  positive  proofs  of  your  having 
solicited  to  obtain  such  a  place  for  yourself,  but  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  still  existing  of  your  hav- 
ing applied  for  it  in  favor  of  another  person.  If  this 
latter  should  prove  to  be  the  fact,  as  I  am  assured  it 
will,  I  am  willing  to  suppose,  from  several  expressions 
in  both  your  letters,  that  you  will  readily  acknow- 
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ledge  that  the  difference  in  this  case  between  your- 
self and  your  friend  is  very  immaterial  to  the  general 
merits  of  the  question.  But  if  you  should  have  dis- 
tinctions in  this  case  which  are  above  my  compre- 
hension, I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that 
your  great  abilities  and  happy  discoveries  deserve 
universal  regard;  and  that,  as  on  these  accounts  I 
respect  and  esteem  you,  so  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
yotir  very  humble  servant, 

J.  Tucker. 
Dr.  Franklin. 


TO   JOSIAH   TUCKER 

London,  26  February,  1774. 

Reverend  Sir: — I  thank  you  for  the  frankness 
with  which  you  have  communicated  to  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  information  you  had  received,  relating 
to  my  supposed  application  to  Mr.  Grenville  for  a 
place  in  the  American  stamp  office.  As  I  deny  that 
either  your  former  or  later  informations  are  true,  it 
seems  incumbent  on  me,  for  your  satisfaction,  to  re- 
late all  the  circumstances  fairly  to  you,  that  could 
possibly  give  rise  to  such  mistakes. 

Some  days  after  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  to 
which  I  had  given  all  the  opposition  I  could  with 
Mr.  Grenville,  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Whately, 
his  secretary,  desiring  to  see  me  the  next  morning. 
I  waited  upon  him  accordingly,  and  found  with  him 
several  other  colony  agents.  He  acquainted  us  that 
Mr.  Grenville  was  desirous  to  make  the  execution  of 
the  act  as  little  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  to  the 
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Americans  as  possible;  and  therefore  did  not  think 
of  sending  stamp  officers  from  hence,  but  wished  to 
have  discreet  and  reputable  persons  appointed  in  each 
province  from  among  the  inhabitants,  such  as  would 
be  acceptable  to  them ;  for,  as  they  were  to  pay  the 
tax,  he  thought  strangers  should  not  have  the  emolu- 
ments. Mr.  Whately  therefore  wished  us  to  name 
for  our  respective  colonies,  informing  us  that  Mr. 
Granville  would  be  obliged  to  us  for  pointing  out  to 
him  honest  and  responsible  men,  and  would  pay  great 
regard  to  our  nominations.  By  this  plausible  and 
apparently  candid  declaration  we  were  drawn  in  to 
nominate ;  and  I  named  for  our  province  Mr.  Hughes, 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  knew  not  whether 
he  would  accept  of  it,  but,  if  he  did,  I  was  sure  he 
would  execute  the  office  faithfully.  I  soon  after  had 
notice  of  his  appointment.  We  none  of  us,  I  believe, 
foresaw  or  imagined  that  this  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  minister  would  or  could  have  been 
called  an  application  of  ours,  and  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  our  approbation  of  the  act  we  had  been  opposing, 
otherwise  I  think  few  of  us  would  have  named  at  all ; 
I  am  sure  I  should  not.  This,  I  assure  you,  and  can 
prove  to  you  by  living  evidence,  is  a  true  account  of 
the  transaction  in  question,  which,  if  you  compare 
with  that  you  have  been  induced  to  give  of  it  in 
your  book,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  see  a  difference 
that  is  far  from  being  "a  distinction  above  your 
comprehension. ' ' 

Permit  me  further  to  remark  that  your  expression 
of  there  being  "  no  positive  proofs  of  my  having  solicit- 
ed to  obtain  such  a  place  for  myself,''  implies  that 
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there  are  nevertheless  some  circumstantial  proofs 
sufficient  at  least  to  support  a  suspicion.  The  latter 
part,  however,  of  the  same  sentence,  which  says, 
"  there  is  sufficient  evidence  still  existing  of  my  hav- 
ing applied  for  it  in  favor  of  another  person,"  must,  I 
apprehend,  if  credited,  destroy  that  suspicion,  and  be 
considered  as  positive  proof  of  the  contrary ;  for,  if  I 
had  interest  enough  with  Mr.  Grenville  to  obtain  that 
place  for  another,  is  it  likely  that  it  would  have  been 
refused  me,  had  I  asked  it  for  myself? 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  I  would  offer 
to  your  candid  consideration.  You  describe  me  as 
"changing  sides,  and  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  cry  down  the  very  measure  I 
had  espoused,  and  direct  the  storm  that  was  falling 
upon  that  minister."  As  this  must  have  been  after 
my  supposed  solicitation  of  the  favor  for  myself  or 
my  friend,  and  as  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr.  Whately 
were  both  in  the  House  at  the  time,  and  both  asked 
me  questions,  can  it  be  conceived  that,  offended  as 
they  must  have  been  with  such  a  conduct  in  me, 
neither  of  them  should  put  me  in  mind  of  this  my 
sudden  changing  of  sides,  or  remark  it  to  the  House, 
or  reproach  me  with  it,  or  require  my  reasons  for  it? 
And  yet  all  the  members  then  present  know  that  not 
a  syllable  of  the  kind  fell  from  either  of  them,  or  from 
any  of  their  party. 

I  persuade  myself  by  this  time  you  begin  to  sus- 
pect you  may  have  been  misled  by  your  informers. 
I  do  not  ask  who  they  are,  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  particular  motives  for  disliking  people  who  in 
general  may  deserve  my  respect.     They  too  may 
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have  drawn  consequences  beyond  the  information 
they  received  from  others,  and,  hearing  the  office  had 
been  given  to  a  person  of  my  nomination,  might  as 
naturally  suppose  /  had  solicited  it,  as  Dr.  Tucker, 
hearing  that  I  had  solicited  it,  might  "conclude''  it 
was  for  myself. 

I  desire  you  to  believe  that  I  take  kindly,  as  I 
ought,  your  freely  mentioning  to  me  "  that  it  has  long 
appeared  to  you  that  I  much  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
morality  in  the  methods  I  pursued  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  supposed  interests  of  America."  I  am 
sensible  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  adage 
that  our  sins  and  our  debts  are  always  more  than  we 
take  them  to  be;  and  though  I  cannot  at  present,  on 
examination  of  my  conscience,  charge  myself  with 
any  immorality  of  that  kind,  it  becomes  me  to  sus- 
pect that  what  has  long  appeared  to  you  may  have 
some  foundation.  You  are  so  good  as  to  add  that, 
"  if  it  can  be  proved  you  have  im justly  suspected  me, 
you  shall  have  a  satisfaction  in  acknowledging  the 
error."  It  is  often  a  hard  thing  to  prove  that  suspi- 
cions are  unjust,  even  when  we  know  what  they  are ; 
and  harder,  when  we  are  unacquainted  with  them.  I 
must  presume,  therefore,  that,  in  mentioning  them, 
you  had  an  intention  of  communicating  the  grounds 
of  them  to  me,  if  I  should  request  it,  which  I  now  do, 
and,  I  assure  you,  with  a  sincere  desire  and  design  of 
amending  what  you  may  show  me  to  have  been  wrong 
in  my  conduct,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  admonition. 
In  your  writings  I  appear  a  bad  man;  but,  if  I  am 
such,  and  you  can  thus  help  me  to  become  in  real- 
ity a  good  one,  I  shall  esteem  it  more  than  a  suf- 
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ficient  reparation  to,  reverend  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  ^uient 

pi  B.  Franklin/ 

fr.,t      I'   '7^'  ''''  ^""^"^^'^  ^^^  y^^  been  received 
to  the  above  letter.  ^^ivcu 

B.  F. 
DLIX 

TO   THOMAS    GUSHING 
Q  London,  15  February,  1774 

biR:-r  wrote  a  line  to  you  by  the  last  packet,  just 
to  aequamt  you  there  had  been  a  hearing  on  our 
petition  I  shall  now  give  you  the  histor^  of  it  as 
succinctly  as  I  can. 

We  had  long  imagined  that  the  king  would  have 
considered  that  petition,  as  he  had  done  the  preced! 

r  dtabiht^r"^;.""''  ''  "'"^  "°'  P^^y  P'ln-hments 
th.  «th  °"  ^^^  governors.     But  on  Saturday, 

from  the  clerk  of  the  council  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Commrttee  for  Plantation  Affairs  would,  on  the  Tues- 
day following  at  twelve,  meet  at  the  Cockpit  to  take 
mto  consideration  the  petition  referred  to  Vem  t: 
his  Majesty,  and  that  my  attendance  was  required 

meetW   tw'   '  '°-1:-  ^"-^"^  ^^-^^  -q-sting  a 
meeting,  that  we  might  consult  upon  it.     He  was 

not  at  his  chambers,  but  my  note  was  left  f or  hTm 

for  fairness  and  magnanMty  '  ""■*"  ""P^""-  "^  'character 
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Sunday  morning  I  went  to  Mr.  BoUan  and  communi- 
cated the  affair  to  him.  He  had  received  a  similar 
notice.  We  considered  whether  it  was  best  to  em- 
ploy other  counsel,  since  Mr.  Lee,  he  said,  could  not 
be  admitted  as  such,  not  being  yet  called  to  the  bar. 
He  thought  it  not  advisable.  He  had  sometimes 
done  it  in  colony  cases  and  found  lawyers  of  little 
service.  Those  who  are  eminent,  and  hope  to  rise 
in  their  profession,  are  unwilling  to  offend  the  court, 
and  its  disposition  on  this  occasion  was  well  known. 
But  he  would  move  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the 
council  of  the  province,  and  thence  take  occasion  to 
support  the  petition  himself. 

I  went  and  sent  again  to  Mr.  Lee's  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  but  could  not  meet  with  him,  and  it  was 
not  till  near  the  end  of  the  week  that  I  learnt  he  was 
at  Bath.  On  Monday,  very  late  in  the  afternoon,  I 
received  another  notice,  that  Mr.  Mauduit,  agent  for 
the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  had  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  be  heard  by  counsel  on  the  morrow 
in  their  behalf.  This  very  short  notice  seemed  in- 
tended to  surprise  us.  On  Tuesday  we  attended  at 
the  Cockpit,  and,  the  petition  being  read,  I  was 
called  upon  for  what  I  had  to  offer  in  support  of  it, 
when,  as  had  been  concerted  between  us,  I  ac- 
quainted their  Lordships  that  Mr.  Bollan,  then  pre- 
sent, in  pursuance  of  their  notice,  would  speak  to  it. 

He  came  forward  and  began  to  speak ;  but  objec- 
tion was  immediately  made  by  some  of  the  Lords, 
that  he,  being  only  agent  for  the  council,  which  was 
not  a  party  to  this  petition,  could  not  properly  be 
heard  on  it.     He,  however,  repeatedly  endeavored  to 
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obtain  leave  to  speak,  but  without  effect ;  they  would 
scarce  hear  out  a  sentence,  and  finally  set  him  aside. 
I  then  said  that,  with  the  petition  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  had  received  their  resolutions 
which  preceded  it,  and  a  copy  of  the  letters  on  which 
those  resolutions  were  founded,  which  I  would  lay 
before  their  Lordships  in  support  of  the  petition. 

The  resolutions  were  accordingly  read;  but,  when 
the  letters  were  taken  up,  Mr.  Wedderburn,  the 
solicitor-general,  brought  there  as  counsel  for  the 
governors,  began  to  object,  and  inquire  how  they 
were  authenticated,  as  did  also  some  of  the  Lords. 
I  said  the  authentications  were  annexed.  They 
wanted  to  know  the  nature  of  them.  I  said  that 
would  appear  when  they  were  read,  and  prayed  they 
would  hear  them.  Lord  Chief -Justice  De  Grey 
asked  whom  the  letters  were  directed  to ;  and,  taking 
them  in  his  hand,  observed  there  was  no  address  pre- 
fixed to  any  of  them.  I  said  that,  though  it  did  not 
appear  to  whom  they  were  directed,  it  appeared  who 
had  written  them ;  their  names  were  subscribed ;  the 
originals  had  been  shown  to  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves, and  they  had  not  denied  their  handwriting; 
and  the  testifications  annexed  proved  these  to  be  true 
copies. 

With  difficulty  I  obtained  leave  to  have  the  authen- 
tications read;  and  the  solicitor-general  proceeding 
to  make  observations  as  counsel  for  the  governors,  I 
said  to  their  Lordships  that  it  was  some  surprise  to 
me  to  find  counsel  employed  against  the  petition; 
that  I  had  no  notice  of  that  intention  till  late  in  the 
preceding  day;    that  I  had  not  purposed  troubling 
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their  Lordships  with  the  hearing  of  counsel,  because 
I  did  not  conceive  that  any  thing  could  possibly  arise 
out  of  the  petition,  any  point  of  law  or  of  right,  that 
might  require  the  discussion  of  lawyers ;  that  I  appre- 
hended this  matter  before  their  Lordships  was  rather 
a  question  of  civil  or  political  prudence,  whether,  on 
the  state  of  the  fact  that  the  governors  had  lost  all 
trust  and  confidence  with  the  people,  and  become 
universally  obnoxious,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
his  Majesty's  service  to  continue  them  in  those  sta- 
tions in  that  province ;  that  I  conceived  this  to  be  a 
question  of  which  their  Lordships  were  already  per- 
fect judges,  and  could  receive  no  assistance  in  it  from 
the  arguments  of  counsel;  but,  if  counsel  was  to  be 
heard  on  the  other  side,  I  must  then  request  leave  to 
bring  coimsel  in  behalf  of  the  Assembly,  and  that 
their  Lordships  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  further 
day  for  the  hearing,  to  give  time  for  preparing  the 
counsel. 

Mr.  Mauduit  was  then  asked  if  he  would  waive  the 
leave  he  had,  of  being  heard  by  counsel,  that  their 
Lordships  might  proceed  immediately  to  consider  the 
petition.  He  said  he  was  requested  by  the  govern- 
ors to  defend  them,  and  they  had  promised  to  defray 
the  expense,  by  which  he  understood  that  they 
expected  he  should  employ  counsel ;  and  then,  mak- 
ing me  some  compliments,  as  if  of  superior  abilities, 
said  he  should  not  against  me,  hazard  the  defence  of 
his  friends  by  taking  it  upon  himself.  I  said  I  had 
intended  merely  to  lay  the  papers  before  their  Lord- 
ships, without  making  a  single  comment  on  them. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy;   he  chose  to  be  heard  by 
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counsel.  So  finally  I  had  leave  to  be  heard  by  coun- 
sel also  in  behalf  of  the  petition.  The  solicitor- 
general,  finding  his  cavils  against  the  admission  of 
the  letters  were  not  supportable,  at  last  said  that, 
to  save  their  Lordships'  time,  he  would  admit  the 
copies  to  be  true  transcripts  of  the  originals,  but  he 
should  reserve  to  himself  a  right,  when  the  matter 
came  on  again,  of  asking  certain  questions,  such  as 
how  the  Assembly  came  into  possession  of  them, 
through  what  hands,  and  by  what  means  they  were 
procured.  "Certainly,"  replied  Lord  Chief -Justice 
De  Grey,  somewhat  austerely,  "and  to  whom  they 
were  directed;  for  the  perfect  understanding  of  the 
passages  may  depend  on  that  and  other  such  circimi- 
stances.  We  can  receive  no  charge  against  a  man 
founded  on  letters  directed  to  nobody,  and  perhaps 
received  by  nobody.  The  laws  of  this  country  have 
no  such  practice."  Lord  President,  near  whom  I 
stood,  as  I  was  putting  up  my  papers,  asked  me  if 
I  intended  to  answer  such  questions.  In  that,  I 
said,  I  shall  take  counsel.  The  day  appointed  for 
the  hearing  was  the  29th  of  January. 

Several  friends  now  came  to  me  and  advised  me  to 
retain  Mr.  Dunning,  formerly  solicitor-general,  and 
very  able  in  his  profession.  I  wished  first  to  consult 
with  Mr.  Lee,  supposing  he  might  rather  be  for  his 
friend,  Mr.  Sergeant  Glynn.  I  found  Mr.  Lee  was 
expected  in  town  about  the  latter  end  of  the  week, 
and  thought  to  wait  his  coming;  in  the  meantime  I 
was  urged  to  take  Mr.  Dimning's  advice  as  to  my  own 
conduct  if  such  questions  should  be  asked  me.  I  did 
so,  and  he  was  clear  that  I  was  not  and  could  not  be 
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obliged  to  answer  them  if  I  did  not  choose  it,  which 
I  informed  him  was  the  case,  being  under  a  promise 
not  to  divulge  from  whom  I  received  the  letters.  He 
said  he  would  attend,  however,  if  I  desired  it,  and 
object  in  my  behalf  to  their  putting  such  questions. 

A  report  now  prevailed  through  the  town  that  I 
had  been  grossly  abused  by  the  solicitor-general  at 
the  council  board.  But  this  was  premature.  He 
had  only  intended  it,  and  mentioned  that  intention. 
I  heard,  too,  from  all  quarters,  that  the  ministry  and 
all  the  courtiers  were  highly  enraged  against  me  for 
transmitting  those  letters.  I  was  called  an  incendi- 
ary, and  the  papers  were  filled  with  invectives  against 
me.  Hints  were  given  me  that  there  were  some 
thoughts  of  apprehending  me,  seizing  my  papers,  and 
sending  me  to  Newgate.  I  was  well  informed  that 
a  resolution  was  taken  to  deprive  me  of  my  place ;  it 
was  only  thought  best  to  defer  it  till  after  the  hear- 
ing, I  suppose,  because  I  was  there  to  be  so  black- 
ened that  nobody  should  think  it  injustice.  Many 
knew,  too,  how  the  petition  was  to  be  treated,  and  I 
was  told,  even  before  the  first  hearing,  that  it  was  to 
be  rejected  with  some  epithets,  the  Assembly  to  be 
censured,  and  some  honor  done  the  governors.  How 
this  could  be  known  one  cannot  say.  It  might  be 
only  conjecture. 

The  transactions  relating  to  the  tea  had  increased 
and  strengthened  the  torrent  of  clamor  against  us. 
No  one  had  the  least  expectation  of  success  to  the 
petition,  and,  though  I  had  asked  leave  to  use  coun- 
sel, I  was  half  inclined  to  waive  it,  and  save  you  the 
expense,  but  Mr.  Bollan  was  now  strongly  for  it,  as 
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they  had  refused  to  hear  him.  And,  though  fortified 
by  his  opinion,  as  he  had  long  experience  in  your 
affairs,  I  would  at  first  have  ventured  to  deviate 
from  the  instructions  you  sent  me  in  that  particular, 
supposing  you  to  allow  some  discretionary  liberty 
to  your  agents;  yet,  now  that  he  urged  it  as  neces- 
sary, I  employed  a  solicitor  and  furnished  him  with 
what  materials  I  could  for  framing  a  brief;  and  Mr. 
Lee,  coming  to  town,  entered  heartily  into  the  busi- 
ness, and  undertook  to  engage  Sergeant  Glynn,  who 
would  readily  have  served  us,  but  being  in  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  which  made  his  attendance  uncertain,  the 
solicitor  retained  Mr.  Dimning  and  Mr.  John  Lee, 
another  able  man  of  the  profession. 

While  my  mind  was  taken  up  with  this  business,  I 
was  harassed  with  a  subpoena  from  the  chancellor  to 
attend  his  court  the  next  day,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Whately  concerning  the  letters.  This  man  was 
under  personal  obligations  to  me,  such  as  would  have 
made  it  base  in  him  to  commence  such  a  suit  of  his 
own  motion  against  me,  without  any  previous  notice, 
claim,  or  demand;  but  if  he  was  capable  of  doing 
it  at  the  instance  of  the  ministry,  whose  banker 
he  is,  for  some  pension  money,  he  must  be  still 
baser. 

The  briefs  being  prepared  and  perused  by  our  coun- 
sel, we  had  a  consultation  at  Mr.  Dunning 's  chambers 
in  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  introduced  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  as  my 
friend  and  successor  in  the  agency.  The  brief,  as  you 
will  see  by  a  copy  I  send  you,  pointed  out  the  pas- 
sages of  the  letters  which  were  applicable  in  support 
of  the  particular  charges  contained  in  the  resolutions 
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and  petition.  But  the  counsel  observed,  we  wanted 
evidence  to  prove  those  passages  false;  the  counsel 
on  the  other  side  would  say,  they  were  true  represen- 
tations of  the  state  of  the  country;  and,  as  to  the 
political  reflections  of  the  writers,  and  their  sentiments 
of  government,  their  aims  to  extend  and  enforce 
the  power  of  Parliament  and  diminish  the  privileges 
of  their  countrymen,  though  these  might  appear  in 
the  letters  and  need  no  other  proof,  yet  they  would 
never  be  considered  here  as  offences,  but  as  virtues 
and  merits.  The  counsel  therefore  thought  it  would 
answer  no  good  end  to  insist  on  those  particulars; 
and  that  it  was  more  advisable  to  state  as  facts  the 
general  discontent  of  the  people,  that  the  governors 
had  lost  all  credit  with  them,  and  were  become  odious 
etc. ;  facts  of  which  the  petition  was  itself  full  proof, 
because  otherwise  it  could  not  have  existed ;  and  then 
show  that  it  must  in  such  a  situation  be  necessary 
for  his  Majesty's  service,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the 
province,  to  remove  them.  By  this  opinion,  great 
part  of  the  brief  became  unnecessary. 

Notwithstanding  the  intimations  I  had  received,  I 
could  not  believe  that  the  solicitor-general  would  be 
permitted  to  wander  from  the  question  before  their 
Lordships  into  a  new  case,  the  accusation  of  another 
person  for  another  matter,  not  cognizable  before 
them,  who  could  not  expect  to  be  there  so  accused, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  prepared  for  his  defence. 
And  yet  all  this  happened,  and  in  all  probability  was 
preconcerted ;  for  all  the  courtiers  were  invited,  as  to 
an  entertainment,  and  there  never  was  such  an  ap- 
pearance of  privy  councillors  on  any  occasion,  not  less 
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than  thirty-five,  besides  an  immense  crowd  of  other 
auditors. 

The  hearing  began  by  reading  my  letter  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  enclosing  the  petition,  then  the  petition 
itself,  the  resolves,  and  lastly  the  letters,  the  solicitor- 
general  making  no  objections,  nor  asking  any  of  the 
questions  he  had  talked  of  at  the  preceding  board. 
Our  counsel  then  opened  the  matter,  upon  their  gen- 
eral plan,  and  acquitted  themselves  very  handsomely ; 
only  Mr.  Dunning,  having  a  disorder  on  his  lungs  that 
weakened  his  voice  exceedingly,  was  not  so  perfectly 
heard  as  one  could  have  wished.  The  solicitor-gen- 
eral then  went  into  what  he  called  a  history  of  the 
province  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  bestowed  plenty 
of  abuse  upon  it,  mingled  with  encomium  on  the  gov- 
ernors. But  the  favorite  part  of  his  discourse  was 
levelled  at  your  agent,  who  stood  there  the  butt  of 
his  invective  ribaldry  for  near  an  hour,  not  a  single 
Lord  adverting  to  the  impropriety  and  indecency  of 
treating  a  public  messenger  in  so  ignominious  a  man- 
ner, who  was  present  only  as  the  person  delivering 
your  petition,  with  the  consideration  of  which,  no 
part  of  his  conduct  had  any  concern.  If  he  had  done 
a  wrong  in  obtaining  and  transmitting  the  letters, 
that  was  not  the  tribunal  where  he  was  to  be  accused 
and  tried.  The  cause  was  already  before  the  chan- 
cellor. Not  one  of  their  Lordships  checked  and  re- 
called the  orator  to  the  business  before  them,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  very  few  excepted,  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  highly  the  entertainment,  and  frequently  burst 
out  in  loud  applauses.  This  part  of  his  speech  was 
thought  so  good,  that  they  have  since  printed  it,  in 
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order  to  defame  me  everywhere,  and  particularly  to 
destroy  my  reputation  on  your  side  of  the  water ;  but 
the  grosser  parts  of  the  abuse  are  omitted,  appearing, 
I  suppose,  in  their  own  eyes,  too  foul  to  be  seen  on 
paper;  so  that  the  speech,  compared  to  what  it  was, 
is  now  perfectly  decent.  I  send  you  one  of  the  copies. 
My  friends  advise  me  to  write  an  answer,  which  I 
purpose  immediately. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Dunning  concluded.  Being  very 
ill,  and  much  incommoded  by  standing  so  long,  his 
voice  was  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarce  audible.  What 
little  I  heard  was  very  well  said,  but  appeared  to  have 
little  effect. 

Their  Lordships'  Report,  which  I  send  you,  is 
dated  the  same  day.  It  contains  a  severe  censure,  as 
you  will  see,  on  the  petition  and  the  petitioners ;  and, 
as  I  think,  a  very  unfair  conclusion  from  my  silence, 
that  the  charge  of  surreptitiously  obtaining  the  letters 
was  a  true  one;  though  the  solicitor,  as  appears  in 
the  printed  speech,  had  acquainted  them  that  the 
matter  was  before  the  chancellor;  and  my  counsel 
had  stated  the  impropriety  of  my  answering  there  to 
charges  then  trying  in  another  court.  In  truth  I 
came  by  them  honorably,  and  my  intention  in  send- 
ing them  was  virtuous,  if  an  endeavor  to  lessen  the 
breach  between  two  states  of  the  same  empire  be 
such,  by  showing  that  the  injuries  complained  of  by 
one  of  them  did  not  proceed  from  the  other,  but 
from  traitors  among  themselves.' 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  am  very  angry  on  this 

I  For  other  particulars  relating  to  this  affair,  see  infra,  pp.  370- 
411. 
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occasion,  and  therefore  I  did  purpose  to  add  no  re- 
flections of  mine  on  the  treatment  the  Assembly  and 
their  agent  have  received,  lest  they  should  be  thought 
the  effects  of  resentment  and  a  desire  of  exasperating. 
But,  indeed,  what  I  feel  on  my  own  account  is  half 
lost  in  what  I  feel  for  the  public.     When  I  see  that 
all  petitions  and  complaints  of  grievances  are  so  odi- 
ous to  government,  that  even  the  mere  pipe  which 
conveys  them  becomes  obnoxious,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  peace  and  union  are  to  be  maintained  or 
restored  between  the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
Grievances    cannot   be    redressed    unless    they    are 
known ;  and  they  cannot  be  known  but  through  com- 
plaints and  petitions.     If  these  are  deemed  affronts, 
and  the  messengers  punished  as  offenders,  who  will 
henceforth  send  petitions?     And  who  will   dehver 
them  ?     It  has  been  thought  a  dangerous  thing  in  any 
state  to  stop  up  the  vent  of  griefs.     Wise  govern- 
ments have   therefore  generally  received  petitions 
with    some    indulgence,    even    when    but    slightly 
founded.     Those  who  think  themselves  injured  by 
their  rulers  are  sometimes,  by  a  mild  and  prudent 
answer,  convinced  of  their  error.     But  where  com- 
plaining is  a  crime,  hope  becomes  despair. 

The  day  following  I  received  a  written  notice  from 
the  secretary  of  the  general  post-office,  that  his 
Majesty's  postmaster-general  found  it  necessary  to 
dismiss  me  from  my  office  of  deputy  postmaster- 
general  in  North  America.  The  expression  was  well 
chosen,  for  in  truth  they  were  under  a  necessity  of 
doing  it ;  it  was  not  their  own  inclination ;  they  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  my  conduct  in  the  office ;   they 
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knew  my  merit  in  it,  and  that  if  it  was  now  an  office 
of  value  it  had  become  such  chiefly  through  my  care 
and  good  management;  that  it  was  worth  nothing 
when  given  to  me ;  it  would  not  then  pay  the  salary 
allowed  me,  and  unless  it  did  I  was  not  to  expect  it; 
and  that  it  now  produces  near  three  thousand  pounds 
a  year  clear  to  the  treasury  here.  They  had  besides  a 
personal  regard  for  me.  But  as  the  post-offices  in  all 
the  principal  towns  are  growing  daily  more  and  more 
valuable  by  the  increase  of  correspondence,  the  offi- 
cers being  paid  commissions  instead  of  salaries,  the 
ministers  seem  to  intend,  by  directing  me  to  be  dis- 
placed on  this  occasion,  to  hold  out  to  them  all  an 
example,  that  if  they  are  not  corrupted  by  their  office 
to  promote  the  measures  of  administration,  though 
against  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  colonies,  they 
must  not  expect  to  be  continued.  This  is  the  first 
act  for  extending  the  influence  of  government  in  this 
branch.  But  as  orders  have  been  some  time  since 
given  to  the  American  postmaster-general,  who  used 
to  have  the  disposition  of  all  places  imder  him,  not 
to  fill  vacancies  of  value  till  notice  of  such  vacancies 
had  been  sent  hither  and  instructions  thereupon 
received  from  hence,  it  is  plain  that  such  influence  is 
to  be  a  part  of  the  system,  and  probable  that  those 
vacancies  will  for  the  future  be  filled  by  officers  from 
this  country.  How  safe  the  correspondence  of  your 
Assembly  committees  along  the  continent  will  be 
through  the  hands  of  such  officers  may  now  be  worth 
consideration,  especially  as  the  post-office  act  of  Par- 
liament allows  a  postmaster  to  open  letters  if  war- 
ranted so  to  do  by  the  order  of  a  secretary  of  state, 
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and  every  provincial  secretary  may  be  deemed  a 
secretary  of  state  in  his  own  province. 

It  is  not  yet  known  what  steps  will  be  taken  by 
government  with  regard  to  the  colonies,  or  to  our 
province  in  particular.  But  as  inquiries  are  making 
of  all  who  come  from  thence  concerning  the  late  riot 
and  the  meetings  that  preceded  it,  and  who  were 
speakers  and  movers  at  these  meetings,  I  suspect 
there  is  some  intention  of  seizing  persons,  and  per- 
haps of  sending  them  hither.  But  of  this  I  have  no 
certainty.  No  motion  has  yet  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  concerning  our  affairs,  and  that 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  withdrawn  for  the 
present.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  session 
will  pass  over  without  some  proceeding  relating  to 
us,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  yet  settled  what  the 
measures  shall  be. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
province,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


While  acting  as  agent  for  the  colonies  in  London,  cer- 
tain letters  were  placed  in  Franklin's  hands,  which  had 
been  written  in  Boston  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Oliver,  Charles  Paxton,  Nathaniel 
Rogers,  and  G.  Rome,  to  Thomas  Whately,  at  the  time 
a  member  of  Parliament  and  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Grenville,  one  of  the  cabinet.  After  Mr.  Whately's  death, 
these  letters  were  handed,  by  some  person  still  unknown^ 
to  Dr.  Franklin,  with  permission  to  show  them  to  some 
of  his  correspondents  in  Boston,  but  upon  the  conditions 
that  they  were  not  to  be  printed,  that  no  copies  should 

VOL,    VI.— 10.  ^ 
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be  taken  of  them;  that  they  should  be  shown  only  to  a 
few  leading  people  of  the  government;  and  that  they 
should  be  carefully  returned.  The  Doctor,  finding  they 
were  in  no  sense  private  letters,  but  were  from  an  official 
source  and  designed  and  calculated  to  exert  an  important 
influence  upon  the  government,  to  the  manifest  prejudice 
of  the  colonies,  sent  them  to  Thomas  Gushing,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  who 
exhibited  them  to  a  few  confidential  friends. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  them  were  about  as  im- 
palatable  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  that  time  as  any 
thing  they  could  have  written.  "There  must  be  an 
abridgment,"  Hutchinson  wrote,  "of  what  are  called 
English  liberties;  for  a  colony  cannot  enjoy  all  the  lib- 
erty of  a  parent  state."  He  recommended  not  only 
coercive  measures,  but  also  a  material  change  in  the 
system  of  chartered  government.  He  expressed  "hopes 
that  provisions  for  dissolving  commercial  combinations, 
and  for  inflicting  penalties  upon  those  who  do  not  re- 
noimce  them,  would  be  made  by  Parliament." 

These  communications  were  deemed  to  be  of  such  a 
treacherous  character,  the  principal,  if  not  all  the  writers, 
being  native-bom  Americans,  that  no  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Gushing  were  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being 
made  public.  As  Hutchinson  afterwards  told  the  king, 
"the  people  abroad  compelled  their  publication,  or  would 
not  be  satisfied  without  it."  The  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture promptly  sent  to  Franklin  a  petition  addressed  to 
the  king  for  the  removal  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  presentation  of  this  petition  before  the 
council  placed  Franklin  in  what  was  probably  the  most 
painful  and  embarrassing  position  of  his  life.  Franklin's 
account  of  the  foul  treatment  which  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  privy  council,  as  set  forth  in  his  correspond- 
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ence,  is  confirmed  by  witnesses  interested  in  extenuating 
the  conduct  of  the  council  to  the  utmost. 

The  report  of  the  "Examination"  here  given,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Israel  Mauduit,  the  counsel  for  Hutchinson 
and  his  friends.  He  was  the  petitioner  against  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  to  have  them 
recalled. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Franklin  at  the  Council-Chamber, 
January  II,  1774.  Present:  Lord  President,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  and  many  other  Lords. 

Dr.  Franklin's  letter  and  the  address,  Mr.  Pownall's 
letter,  and  Mr.  Mauduit's  petition  were  read. 

Mr.  Wedderburn. — The  address  mentions  certain  pa- 
pers ;  I  could  wish  to  be  informed  what  are  those  papers. 

Dr.  Franklin. — They  are  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
and  Mr.  Oliver. 

Court. — Have  you  brought  them? 

Dr.  Franklin. — No;  but  here  are  attested  copies. 

Court. — Do  you  mean  to  found  a  charge  upon  them? 
If  you  do,  you  must  produce  the  letters. 

Dr.  Franklin. — These  copies  are  attested  by  several 
gentlemen  at  Boston,  and  a  notary  public. 

Mr.  Wedderburn. — My  Lords,  we  shall  not  take  advan- 
tage of  any  imperfection  in  the  proof.  We  admit  that 
the  letters  are  Mr.  Hutchinson's  and  Mr.  Oliver's  hand- 
writing ;  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  of  inquiring  how 
they  were  obtained. 

Dr.  Franklin. — I  did  not  expect  that  counsel  would 
have  been  employed  on  this  occasion. 

Court. — Had  you  not  notice  sent  you  of  Mr.  Mauduit's 
having  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  on  behalf  of 
the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor? 

Dr.  Franklin. — I  did  receive  such  notice;  but  I  thought 
this  had  been  a  matter  of  politics,  not  of  law,  and  have 
not  brought  my  counsel. 
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Court. — Where  a  charge  is  brought,  the  parties  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  by  counsel  or  not,  as  they  choose. 

Mr.  Mauduit. — My  Lords,  I  am  not  a  native  of  that 
country,  as  these  gentlemen  are.  I  know  well  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's abilities,  and  wish  to  put  the  defence  of  my  friends 
upon  a  parity  with  the  attack;  he  will  not,  therefore, 
wonder  that  I  choose  to  appear  before  your  Lordships 
with  the  assistance  of  coimsel.  My  friends,  in  their  let- 
ters to  me,  have  desired  (if  any  proceedings,  as  they  say, 
should  be  had  upon  this  address)  that  they  may  have  a 
hearing  in  their  own  justification,  that  their  innocence 
may  be  fully  cleared,  and  their  honor  vindicated;  and 
have  made  provision  accordingly.  I  do  not  think  my- 
self at  liberty,  therefore,  to  give  up  the  assistance  of  my 
counsel,  in  defending  them  against  this  unjust  accusation. 

Court. — Dr.  Franklin  may  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel, or  go  on  without  it,  as  he  shall  choose. 

Dr.  Franklin. — I  desire  to  have  counsel. 

Court. — What  time  do  you  want? 

Dr.  Franklin. — Three  weeks. 

Ordered,  that  the  further  proceedings  be  on  Saturday, 
29th  instant. 

The  Privy  Council  met  on  the  day  appointed;  and 
Mr.  Vaughan  tells  us:  "It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
letter  which  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  about  the  letters  to  the 
Public  Advertiser  after  the  duel,  that  Mr.  Wedderbum 
ventured  to  make  the  most  odious  personal  allusions." 
Mr.  Mauduit,  he  continues,  has  prudently  omitted  part 
of  them  in  his  account  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Privy 
Council.  They  are  given  here  altogether,  however  (as 
well  as  they  could  be  collected),  and  the  nature  of  the 
censures  passed  in  English  upon  Dr.  Franklin's  character. 

"The  letters  could  not  have  come  to  Dr.  Franklin," 
said  Mr.  Wedderbum  "by  fair  means.  The  writers  did 
not  give  them  to  him;   nor  yet  did  the  deceased  corres- 
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pondent,  who  from  our  intimacy  would  otherwise  have 
told  me  of  it.  Nothing,  then,  will  acquit  Dr.  Franklin 
of  the  charge  of  obtaining  them  by  fraudulent  or  corrupt 
means,  for  the  most  malignant  of  purposes,  unless  he 
stole  them  from  the  person  who  stole  them.  This  argu- 
ment is  irrefragable. 

"  I  hope,  my  Lords,  you  will  mark  and  brand  the  man, 
for  the  honor  of  this  country,  of  Europe,  and  of  mankind. 
Private  correspondence  has  hitherto  been  held  sacred,  in 
times  of  the  greatest  party  rage,  not  only  in  politics  but 
religion."  "He  has  forfeited  all  the  respect  of  societies 
and  of  men.  Into  what  companies  will  he  hereafter  go 
with  an  unembarrassed  face,  or  the  honest  intrepidity  of 
virtue?  Men  will  watch  him  with  a  jealous  eye;  they 
will  hide  their  papers  from  him,  and  lock  up  their  escri- 
toires. He  will  henceforth  esteem  it  a  libel  to  be  called 
a  man  of  letters;  homo  trium  ^  Uterarum! 

"  But  he  not  only  took  away  the  letters  from  one 
brother,  but  kept  himself  concealed  till  he  nearly  occa- 
sioned the  murder  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
his  account,  expressive  of  the  coolest  and  most  deliberate 
malice,  without  horror."  [Here  he  read  the  letter  dated 
December  25,  1773 ;  Dr.  Franklin  being  all  the  time  present.'] 
"Amidst  these  tragical  events,  of  one  person  nearly  mur- 
dered, of  another  answerable  for  the  issue,  of  a  worthy 
governor  hurt  in  his  dearest  interests,  the  fate  of  America 
in  suspense;  here  is  a  man  who,  with  the  utmost  insen- 
sibility of  remorse,  stands  up  and  avows  himself  the 
author  of  all.  I  can  compare  it  only  to  Zanga,  in  Dr. 
Yoting's  Revenge. 

"  '  Know  then  't  was  I ; 

I  forged  the  letter,  I  disposed  the  picture ; 
I  hated,  I  despised,  and  I  destroy,'  " 

'  That  is,  FUR,  or  thief. 
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I  ask,  my  Lords,  whether  the  revengeful  temper  attribut- 
ed, by  poetic  fiction  only,  to  the  bloody  African,  is 
not  surpassed  by  the  coolness  and  apathy  of  the  wily 
American?" 

Mr.  Vaughan  adds:  "Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Wedder- 
bum,  the  events  of  the  war  did  not  correspond  with  his 
systems.  Unfortunately,  too,  for  his  'irrefragable  argu- 
ment,' Dr.  Franklin  afterwards  took  an  oath  in  chancery 
that,  at  the  time  that  he  transmitted  the  letters,  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  party  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed, 
having  himself  received  them  from  a  third  person,  and 
for  the  express  purpose  of  their  being  conveyed  to  Amer- 
ica. Unfortunately,  also,  for  Mr.  Wedderburn's  '  worthy 
governor,'  that  governor  himself,  before  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  packet  in  Boston,  sent  over  one  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's own  'private'  letters  to  England,  expressing  some 
little  coyness,  indeed,  upon  the  occasion,  but  desiring 
secrecy,  lest  he  should  be  prevented  from  procuring  more 
useful  intelligence  from  the  same  source.  Whether  Mr. 
Wedderbum,  in  his  speech,  intended  to  draw  a  particular 
case  and  portraiture,  for  the  purpose  only  of  injuring  Dr. 
Franklin,  or  meant  that  his  language  and  epithets  should 
apply  generally  to  all,  whether  friends  or  foes,  whose 
practice  should  be  foimd  similar  to  it,  is  a  matter  that 
must  be  left  to  be  adjusted  between  Governor  Hutchinson 
and  Mr.  Wedderburn. 

"  It  was  not  singular,  perhaps,  that,  as  a  man  of  honor, 
Dr.  Franklin  should  surrender  his  name  to  public  scrutiny 
in  order  to  prevent  mischief  to  others,  and  yet  not  betray 
his  coadjutor  (even  to  the  present  moment)  to  relieve 
his  own  fame  from  the  severest  obloquy;  but  perhaps  it 
belonged  to  few  besides  Dr.  Franklin,  to  possess  mild- 
ness and  magnanimity  enough,  to  refrain  from  intem- 
perate expressions  and  measures  against  Mr.  Wedderbum 
and  his  supporters,  after  all  that  had  passed." 
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Dr.  Priestley  gave  the  following  accotint  of  Wedder- 
bum's  speech,  in  a  communication  to  the  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  dated  at  Northumberiand,  November 
10,  1802 : 

"On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  cause  was 
to  be  heard,  I  met  Mr.  Burke  in  Parliament  Street,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle ; 
and  after  introducing  us  to  each  other,  as  men  of  letters, 
he  asked  me  whither  I  was  going ;  I  said  I  could  tell  him 
whither  I  wished  to  go.  He  then  asked  me  where  that 
was ;  I  said  to  the  Privy  Coimcil,  but  that  I  was  afraid  I 
could  not  get  admission.  He  then  desired  me  to  go 
along  with  him.  Accordingly  I  did;  but,  when  we  got 
to  the  anteroom,  we  found  it  quite  filled  with  persons  as 
desirous  of  getting  admission  as  ourselves.  Seeing  this, 
I  said  we  should  never  get  through  the  crowd.  He  said, 
'Give  me  your  arm,'  and,  locking  it  fast  in  his,  he  soon 
made  his  way  to  the  door  of  the  Privy  Council.  I  then 
said:  'Mr.  Burke,  you  are  an  excellent  leader';  he  re- 
plied:  '  I  wish  other  persons  thought  so  too.' 

"After  waiting  a  short  time,  the  door  of  the  Privy 
Cotmcil  opened,  and  we  entered  the  first;  when  Mr. 
Burke  took  his  stand  behind  the  first  chair  next  to 
the  president,  and  I  behind  that  next  to  his.  When  the 
business  was  opened,  it  was  sufficiently  evident,  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Wedderbum,  who  was  counsel  for  the  gov- 
ernor, that  the  real  object  of  the  court  was  to  insult  Dr. 
Franklin.  All  this  time,  he  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
not  far  from  me,  without  the  least  apparent  emotion. 

"Mr.  Dunning,  who  was  the  leading  counsel  on  the 
part  of  the  colony,  was  so  hoarse  that  he  could  hardly 
make  himself  heard;  and  Mr.  Lee,  who  was  the  second, 
spoke  but  feebly  in  reply ;  so  that  Mr.  Wedderbum  had 
a  complete  triumph.  At  the  sallies  of  his  sarcastic  wit, 
all  the  members  of  the  covincil,  the  president  himself 
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(Lord  Gower)  not  excepted,  frequently  laughed  outright. 
No  person  belonging  to  the  council  behaved  with  decent 
gravity,  except  Lord  North,  who,  coming  late,  took  his 
stand  behind  the  chair  opposite  to  me. 

"When  the  business  was  over,  Dr.  Franklin,  in  going 
out,  took  me  by  the  hand  in  a  manner  that  indicated 
some  feeling.  I  soon  followed  him,  and,  going  through 
the  anteroom,  saw  Mr.  Wedderbum  there,  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  Being  known  to  him, 
he  stepped  forward,  as  if  to  speak  to  me;  but  I  turned 
aside,  and  made  what  haste  I  could  out  of  the  place. 

"The  next  morning,  I  breakfasted  with  the  Doctor, 
when  he  said  he  had  never  before  been  so  sensible  of  the 
power  of  a  good  conscience;  for  that  if  he  had  not  con- 
sidered the  thing  for  which  he  had  been  so  much  insulted, 
as  one  of  the  best  actions  of  his  life,  and  what  he  should 
certainly  do  again  in  the  same  circumstances,  he  could 
not  have  supported  it.  He  was  accused  of  clandestinely 
procuring  certain  letters,  containing  complaints  against 
the  governor,  and  sending  them  to  America,  with  a  view 
to  excite  their  animosity  against  him,  and  thus  to  em- 
broil the  two  countries;  but  he  assured  me,  that  he  did 
not  even  know  that  such  letters  existed,  until  they  were 
brought  to  him  as  agent  for  the  colony,  in  order  to  be 
sent  to  his  constituents ;  and  the  cover  of  the  letters,  on 
which  the  direction  had  been  written,  being  lost,  he  only 
guessed  at  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  by 
the  contents. 

"That  Dr.  Franklin,  notwithstanding  he  did  not  show 
it  at  the  time,  was  much  impressed  by  the  business  of  the 
Privy  Council,  appeared  from  this  circumstance.  When 
he  attended  there,  he  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  Manchester 
velvet ;  and  Silas  Deane  told  me  that,  when  they  met  at 
Paris  to  sign  the  treaty  between  France  and  America,  he 
purposely  put  on  that  suit." 
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In  reference  to  this  account,  after  it  appeared  in  print, 
the  following  particulars  were  communicated  to  William 
Temple  Franklin  by  Dr.  Bancroft : 

"  Dr.  Franklin  did  not '  stand  in  a  comer  of  the  room,' " 
says  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  was  for  many  years  one  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  intimate  friends,  and  was  present  during  the 
whole  transaction  before  the  Privy  Council;  "he  stood 
close  to  the  fireplace,  on  that  side  which  was  at  the  right 
hand  of  those  who  were  looking  toward  the  fire ;  in  front 
of  which,  though  at  some  distance,  the  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  were  seated  at  a  table.  I  obtained  a  place 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace,  a  little  farther  from 
the  fire;  but  Dr.  Franklin's  face  was  directed  towards 
me,  and  I  had  a  full,  uninterrupted  view  of  it,  and  his 
person,  during  the  whole  time  in  which  Mr.  Wedderbum 
spoke.  The  Doctor  was  dressed  in  a  full-dress  suit  of 
spotted  Manchester  velvet,  and  stood  conspicuously  erect, 
without  the  smallest  movement  of  any  part  of  his  body, 
The  muscles  of  his  face  had  been  previously  composed, 
so  as  to  afford  a  placid,  tranquil  expression  of  coimten- 
ance,  and  he  did  not  suffer  the  slightest  alteration  of  it 
to  appear  during  the  continuance  of  the  speech,  in  which 
he  was  so  harshly  and  improperly  treated.  In  short,  to 
quote  the  words  which  he  employed  concerning  himself 
on  another  occasion,  he  kept  his  '  countenance  as  immov- 
able as  if  his  features  had  been  made  of  wood.'  This  was 
late  on  Saturday  afternoon.  I  called  on  him  in  Craven 
Street  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning,  and,  im- 
mediately after  the  usual  salutation,  he  put  into  my 
hands  a  letter  which  had  just  been  delivered  to  him.  It 
was  from  the  postmaster-general,  and  informed  him  that 
the  king  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  (Dr.  Franklin's) 
services,  as  deputy  postmaster-general  in  America. 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  he,  as  Dr.  Priestley  mentions,  signed 
the   treaties   of  commerce   and   eventual   alliance   with 
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France,  in  the  clothes  which  he  had  worn  at  the  Cockpit, 
when  the  preceding  transaction  occurred.  It  had  been 
intended,  as  you  may  recollect,  that  these  treaties  should 
be  signed  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  5th  of  February, 
and  when  Dr.  Franklin  had  dressed  himself  for  the  day, 
I  observed  that  he  wore  the  suit  in  question;  which  I 
thought  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  had  been  laid  aside 
for  many  months.  This  I  noticed  to  Mr.  Deane;  and 
soon  after,  when  a  messenger  came  from  Versailles,  with 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Gerard,  the  French  plenipotentiary, 
stating  that  he  was  so  unwell,  from  a  cold,  that  he  wish 
to  defer  coming  to  Paris  to  sign  the  treaties  until  the 
next  evening,  I  said  to  Mr.  Deane,  '  Let  us  see  whether 
the  Doctor  will  wear  the  same  suit  of  clothes  to-morrow ; 
if  he  does,  I  shall  suspect  that  he  is  influenced  by  a  recol- 
lection of  the  treatment  which  he  received  at  the  Cock- 
pit.' The  morrow  came,  and  the  same  clothes  were  again 
worn,  and  the  treaties  signed.  After  which  these  clothes 
were  laid  aside,  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
never  worn  afterwards.  I  once  intimated  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin the  suspicion  which  his  wearing  these  clothes  on  that 
occasion  had  excited  in  my  mind,  when  he  smiled,  with- 
out telling  me  whether  it  was  well  or  ill  founded.  I 
have  heard  him  sometimes  say  that  he  was  not  insen- 
sible to  injuries,  but  that  he  never  put  himself  to  any 
trouble  or  inconvenience  to  retaliate." 

The  profound  sensation  produced  by  the  publication 
of  the  Hutchinson  letters,  and  the  unmerited  obloquy 
which  his  part  in  the  matter  brought  upon  Dr.  Franklin, 
decided  him,  before  leaving  England,  to  prepare  the  de- 
tailed account  of  his  connection  with  these  letters,  which 
will  be  found  farther  on.  He  does  not  reveal  the  source 
from  which  the  letters  came  to  him,  but  Mr.  C.  Francis 
Adams,  upon  the  authority  of  his  grandfather,  President 
John  Adams,  says:    "Scarcely  a  doubt  can  remain  that 
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Sir  John  Temple  was  the  man  who  procured  the  Hutchin- 
son letters  and  had  them  delivered  to  Franklin."  '  This 
account  was  not  published  till  it  appeared  in  William 
Temple  Franklm's  edition  of  his  grandfather's  works,  in 
181 7.  Franklin  probably  found  it  would  do  no  good  to 
make  any  such  defence  in  the  fury  of  the  storm;  and 
before  it  had  subsided,  he  had  left  England,  the  rupture 
between  the  coimtries  had  become  complete,  and  the 
press  of  England  was  closed  against  any  thing  he  might 
write  in  vindication  of  himself  or  the  colonies,  xmtil  after 
time  and  events  had  given  him  a  far  more  effective  vin- 
dication than  any  he  could  have  penned. ' 

From  whom  Franklin  really  received  these  letters,  is 
one  of  those  historical  puzzles  which  has  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  eminent  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  most  satisfactory  theory  that  has  yet  beer-  pre- 
sented may  be  found  in  a  minute  furnished  by  Mr. 
Bancroft  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  read  by  the 
latter  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, Feb.  14,  1878.3  Mr.  Bancroft's  conclusion,  in 
which  Mr.  Winthrop  expressed  his  concurrence,  is  that 
the  Hutchinson  letters  referred  to  "were  written  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  George  Grenville ;  that  they  were  sent 
by  Thomas  Whately  to  George  Grenville ;  that  they  were 
shown  by  George  Grenville  to  Lord  Temple,  and  that  at 
Grenville 's  death  they  remained  among  his  papers.  The 
custody  of  the  letters  under  any  hypothesis  belonged  to 
the  executor  of  Grenville  or  to  the  executor  of  T.  Whately. 
It  came  to  be  agreed  by  all  that  the  letters  were  never 
in  the  hands  of  the  executor  of  T.  Whately.  There  re- 
mains, then,  no  other  place  in  which  to  search  for  them 

'  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  II.,  p.  319,  note  i. 

2  Bigelow's  Life  of  Franklin. 

3  Addresses  and  Speeches  by  Robert  C.   Winthrop  between  1878  and 
1886.  Boston. 
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except  among  the  papers  left  by  Grenville.  John  Temple, 
as  I  believe  from  his  own  repeated  assertions,  ferreted 
out  the  matter,  and  formed  the  plan  of  sending  them  to 
be  read  in  Boston.  But  the  communication  of  the  papers 
was  made  to  Franklin  by  a  member  of  Parliament.  For 
this,  the  consent  of  the  executor  or  executors  of  George 
Grenville  must  have  been  gained.  Perhaps  Lord  Temple 
was  Grenville' s  executor ;  I  know  not ;  but  whoever  was 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  papers  would  hardly 
have  suffered  them  to  be  used  without  Lord  Temple's 
consent." 

The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  recently 
edited  by  one  of  his  great-grandsons,  though  it  does  not 
furnish  any  thing  decisive  of  this  question,  nor  even 
show  what  was  Hutchinson's  own  impression,  goes  far  to 
confirm  Mr.  Bancroft's  view,  which,  as  we  understand  it, 
is,  that  John  Temple  procured  the  papers  to  be  given  to 
Franklin,  and  "the  member  of  Parliament"  was  merely 
a  passive  instrument  in  the  matter,  and  brought  upon  the 
stage  merely  to  screen  the  principal. 

The  letters  had  not  long  been  before  the  public  before 
Hutchinson  discovered  that  his  native  coimtry  could  no 
longer  be  a  home  to  him;  he  took  refuge  in  England, 
where  a  small  pension  was  assigned  him.  He  died  at 
Brompton  in  1780. — Editor. 


DLX 


TO   JOSEPH    GALLOWAY 

London,  i8  February,  1774. 

Dear  Friend: — The  acts  of  the  February  session, 
1773,  are  at  last  presented,  of  which  I  have  lately  ac- 
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quainted  the  committee.'  They  are  now  before  the 
Board  of  Trade.  I  do  not  yet  hear  of  any  objection 
to  the  paper-money  bill,  and  hope  there  can  be  none 
that  we  shall  not  get  over.  I  observe  there  is  no  de- 
claration of  the  value  of  the  bills,  whether  proclama- 
tion or  sterling.  Possibly,  if  this  should  be  taken 
notice  of,  it  may  be  thought  too  loose  and  uncertain ; 
but  it  may  escape  their  observation ;  and,  if  necessary 
you  can  by  a  little  supplement  ascertain  it. 

The  treatment  of  the  tea  in  America  has  excited 
great  wrath  here ;  but  how  that  will  vent  itself  is  not 
yet  known,  except  that  some  part  of  it  has  fallen  upon 
me;  perhaps  from  a  suspicion  that  I  instigated  the 
opposition  to  its  importation.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  given  reason.  My  returning  Hutchinson's  and 
Oliver's  letters  to  Boston  is  held  out  to  the  public  as 
the  great  offence  for  which  I  am  deprived  of  my  of- 
fice.   I  will  explain  to  you  my  conduct  in  that  matter. 

Those  letters,  which  had,  at  the  time,  been  shown 
about  here  to  several  persons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman,  who  produced  them  to  me,  to  convince 
me  of  the  truth  of  a  fact,  the  possibihty  of  which  I  had 
in  conversation  denied;  namely,  that  the  sending 
troops  to  Boston,  and  other  measures  so  offensive  to 
the  people  of  New  England,  did  not  arise  from  any 
inimical  disposition  in  this  country  towards  them, 
but  were  projected,  proposed,  and  solicited  by  some 
of  the  principal  and  best  esteemed  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. I  was  convinced  accordingly  by  perusing  those 
letters,  and  thought  it  might  have  a  good  effect  if  I 

'  The  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  sent  over  to  be  approved 
by  the  king. 
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could  convince  the  leaders  there  of  the  same  truth, 
since  it  would  remove  much  of  their  resentment 
against  Britain  as  a  harsh,  unkind ' 


DLXI 


THE    GEORGIA    AGENCY 

Thiirsday,    24  February,  1774. 

Mr.  Farley,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  journals  of  the  Upper  House  respecting 
their  proceedings  on  the  ordinance  for  appointing  a 
provincial  agent,  and  the  several  bills  sent  from  this 
House,  reported,  that  by  the  journals  of  the  Upper 
House  their  proceedings  on  the  ordinance  for  appoint- 
ing a  provincial  agent  are  as  follows: 

Die  Lun^,  24  January,  1774. 

A  message  was  brought  from  the  Commons  House 
by  Mr.  Clay,  with  on  ordinance  for  reappointing 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  agent  to  solicit  the  affairs 
of  this  province  in  Great  Britain,  and  desiring  the 
concurrence  of  this  House  thereto. 

The  engrossed  ordinance  from  the  Commons  House 
for  reappointing  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  agent  to 
solicit  the  affairs  of  this  province  in  Great  Britain, 
was  read  the  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  the 
second  time  on  Thursday  next. 

Die  Jovis,  27  January,  1774. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  reading  a 
second  time  the  ordinance  from  the  Commons  House 

'  The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  lost. 
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for  reappointing  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  agent  to 
solicit  the  affairs  of  this  province  in  Great  Britain. 

A  motion  being  made  was  seconded,  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  ordinance  from  the  Commons 
House  for  reappointing  Benjamin  Frankhn,  Esq., 
agent  to  solicit  the  affairs  of  this  province  in  Great 
Britain  be  adjourned,  and  the  House  being  informed 
that  some  disagreeable  accounts  had  been  received 
from  the  back  country,  which  may  probably  require 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  legislature,  it  is,  there- 
fore, ordered  that  the  second  reading  of  the  said 
ordinance  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 

Die  Jovis,  3  February. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  reading  the 
ordinance  from  the  Commons  House  for  reappointing 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  agent  to  solicit  the  affairs 
of  this  province  in  Great  Britain. 

Ordered,  That  the  second  reading  of  the  said  ordin- 
ance be  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning. 

A  motion  was  made  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Esq.,  during  the  time  he  was  appointed  agent  of  this 
province,  and  that  the  committee  have  orders  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  do  make 
their  report  to  this  House  forthwith. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Hume  be  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stokes,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq., 
during  the  time  he  was  appointed  agent  of  this  pro- 
vince, reported  that  the  committee  in  pursuance  of 
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the  order  of  this  honorable  House  did  meet,  and  on 
examining  the  several  ordinances  for  appointing 
the  said  Benjamin  Franklin  agent  of  this  province, 
do  find  that  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin  was  agent 
of  this  province  for  the  years  1768,  1769,  and  1770. 
That  this  committee  proceeded  to  examine  his 
Honor  the  President  and  several  other  members  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  said 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  agent,  and  that  they  severally 
informed  the  committee  that  they  did  not  recollect 
the  ever  seeing  or  hearing  read  any  letter  or  para- 
graph of  a  letter  from  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin  as 
agent,  save  and  except  one  general  letter  soon  after 
his  first  appointment,  declaring  his  being  satisfied 
with  the  salary  provided  for  him,  and  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  serve  the  province  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power,  or  words  to  that  effect,  all  which  is  humbly 
submitted  to  this  honorable  Board,  and  the  said 
report,  being  again  read  by  the  Clerk,  was  approved 
by  the  House. 

Die  Veneris,  4  February,  1774. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  ordinance  from  the  Commons  House 
for  reappointing  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  agent  to 
solicit  the  affairs  of  this  province  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  question  being  put  that  the  said  ordinance  be 
now  read  a  second  time, — 

It  passed  in  the  negative .     Nemine  contradicente. 

Resolved  {nemine  contradicente) ,  That  the  ordinance 
be  rejected. 

Your  committee  further  report  that  by  the  said 
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journals  it  appears  the  Upper  House  have  proceeded 
on  the  several  bills  sent  from  this  House  (as  yotir 
committee  apprehends)  in  the  usual  forms. 

The  House  having  taken  the  said  report  into  con- 
sideration,— 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Farley,  Mr.  Andrew,  Doctor 
Jones,  Mr.  Shruder,  and  Mr.  Simpson  be  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  several  matters  set  forth  in  the 
journals  of  the  Upper  House  respecting  the  conduct 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  since  his  appointment  as 
Agent  for  this  Province,  and  particularly  during  the 
years  1768,  1769,  and  1770,  and  report  their  opinion 
thereon  to  the  House,  and  that  they  have  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 

Monday,  28  February,  1774. 

Mr.  Farley  from  the  committee  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  several  matters  set  forth  in  the  journals 
of  the  Upper  House  respecting  the  conduct  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Esq.,  since  his  appointment  as  agent 
for  this  province,  and  particularly  during  the  years 
1768,  1769,  and  1770,  report  that  it  appears  to  your 
committee,  by  an  ordinance  passed  the  nth  day  of 
May,  1768,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  was  appointed 
agent  to  solicit  the  affairs  of  this  province  in  Great 
Britain  for  one  whole  year. 

That  in  an  ordinance  for  reappointing  the  said 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  that  office  passed  the  27th 
of  February,  1770,  the  preamble  sets  forth,  and 
whereas  the  dissolution  of  the  said  Assembly  im- 
mediately following  prevented  the  said  ordinance 
from  going  through  its  regular  forms,  and  whereas 
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the  said  Benjamin  Franklin,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  such  an  appointment,  hath  continued  to 
transact  the  business  of  this  province  in  Great  Britain, 
be  it  therefore  ordained,  etc.,  that  the  said  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  also  reappointed  agent  by  an  ordinance 
passed  the  loth  of  May,  1770,  and  by  the  journals  of 
the  Commons  House  of  the  21st  of  December,  1770, 
it  appears  that  the  Upper  House  had  agreed  to  the 
reappointment  of  him  for  the  year  1 7  7 1 . 

That  it  appears  very  extraordinary  to  your  com- 
mittee that  the  objection  lately  made  to  Mr.  Frank- 
lin by  the  Upper  House,  tmfair  as  it  is,  should  not 
have  taken  place  in  September  last,  when  they  agreed 
to  a  like  ordinance,  reappointing  the  same  gentleman 
as  agent. 

Your  committee  further  report  that  the  committee 
appointed  to  correspond  with  the  said  Benjamin 
Franklin,  as  agent,  transmitted  their  instructions  to 
him  by  letter  dated  19th  of  May,  1768,  a  duplicate 
whereof  was  sent  the  26th  of  the  same  month;  that 
the  committee  received  an  answer  thereto  from  Mr. 
Franklin,  by  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  August,  1768, 
directed  to  James  Habersham,  Esq. 

That  the  said  committee  transmitted  letters  to  Mr. 
Franklin  bearing  date  the  nth,  23d,  and  28th  days  of 
May,  1770,  and  in  that  of  the  23d  they  say  perhaps  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  an  apology  for  an  inter- 
mission in  our  correspondence  with  you  as  a  commit- 
tee, which,  however,  you  will  be  pleased  to  believe 
did  not  arise  from  the  least  doubt  of  your  intentions 
or  abilities  to  serve  us,  but  from  circumstances  aris- 
ing from  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Assembly  which 
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are  now  subsided.  That  those  letters  were  severally- 
answered  by  Mr.  Franklin  in  his  of  the  loth  of 
August,  1770,  directed  to  the  Hon.  James  Haber- 
sham, Esq.,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  for  the  province  of  Georgia, 
which  letter  is  entered  in  the  minute-book  of  the  said 
committee. 

That  in  the  journals  of  the  Commons  House,  and 
also  in  the  printed  copy  thereof  of  the  7  th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1769,  are  two  letters  dated  the  3d  of  April  and 
the  7th  of  June,  1769,  received  from  Mr.  Franklin  as 
agent  on  the  public  business  of  this  province. 

That  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  well  during 
the  continuance  of  his  agency  as  since  the  expiration 
thereof,  has  exerted  his  utmost  abilities  to  serve  his 
constituents,  as  appears  by  many  paragraphs  in 
letters  received  from  him  (exclusive  of  those  before 
mentioned),  particularly  in  one  bearing  date  the  ist 
of  May,  177 1,  wherein  was  enclosed  the  draft  of  a 
petition  to  his  Majesty  in  Council  relative  to  the 
claim  of  lands  by  the  assigns  of  Sir  William  Baker, 
deceased, — which  said  paragraphs  of  letters  and 
draft  of  petition  were  (as  your  committee  are  in- 
formed) communicated  to  several  members  of  the 
Upper  House,  to  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly, 
and  also  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence . 

That  upon  the  evidence  of  the  several  facts  above 
stated,  your  committee  have 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  commit- 
tee, that  the  determination  of  the  Upper  House  on 
the  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  said  Benjamin 
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Franklin,  Esquire,  during  his  agency  for  this  prov- 
ince, is  uncandid  and  contains  unjust  resolutions  on 
the  public  reputation  of  that  gentleman. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
that  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin  hath,  on  all  occasions 
since  his  first  appointment  as  agent,  and  now  espe- 
cially during  the  years  1768,  1769,  and  1770,  been  in- 
defatigable in  negotiating  the  affairs  of  this  province, 
and  hath  faithfully  executed  every  matter  given  him 
in  charge  either  from  the  Commons  House  of  Assem- 
bly or  by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Commons  House  be  given  to 
the  said  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esquire,  for  the  just  dis- 
charge of  the  important  trust  reposed  in  him,  and 
that  Mr.  Speaker,  be  requested  to  acquaint  him  there- 
with, and  assure  him  that  the  House  retains  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  his  repeated  offers  and  endeavors  to  serve 
the  province,  and  the  same  being  taken  into  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  doth  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee in  their  report. 

Motion  being  made  that  the  House  do  enter  into 
the  following  resolutions,  viz. : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
the  power  of  appointing  an  agent  to  solicit  and  trans- 
act the  public  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince in  Great  Britain  is  a  right  and  privilege  which 
is  and  ought  to  be  exclusively  lodged  in  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esquire,  be 
agent  for  one  whole  year,   commencing  from  this 
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second  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  to  represent,  soHcit,  and  transact 
the  affairs  of  this  province  in  Great  Britain,  and  he 
is  hereby  fully  authorized  and  empowered  to  follow 
and  pursue  all  such  instructions  as  he  shall  from  time 
to  time  receive  from  the  Commons  House  of  Assem- 
bly or  the  committee  apointed  to  correspond  with 
him. 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  William  Young, 
Esq  ,  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Joseph  Clay,  Samuel 
Farley,  Thomas  Shruder,  John  Simpson,  Thomas 
Netherclift,  Thomas  Young,  and  David  Zubly, 
Esquires,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a 
committee  to  correspond  with  the  said  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  give  him  such  orders  and  instructions 
from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  for  the 
service  of  this  Province,  and  the  said  agent  is  directed 
in  all  his  correspondence  to  address  his  letters  to  the 
first  named  in  the  above  committee,  and  the  other 
members  thereof,  who  shall  as  soon  as  may  be  sum- 
mon the  members  of  the  said  committee  to  meet  and 
take  under  consideration  the  matters  contained  in 
such  letters,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  from  Savan- 
nah of  the  person  first  in  nomination,  then  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  who  shall  be  present,  and 
proceed  to  business,  but  no  letter  to  be  opened  or  the 
seal  broke  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  before  five 
of  the  said  committee  are  present. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin  be  al- 
lowed and  paid  for  his  agency  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling  money  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  term  aforesaid,  over  and  above  his  charges  and 
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disbursements,  on  his  appHcation  to  his  Majesty  or 
the  several  offices  and  boards  in  negotiating  the 
affairs  of  this  province  in  Great  Britain. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will  provide  in  the  next 
general  tax  act  the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Esquire,  for  his  agency,  and  also  all  other  charges 
and  disbursements  attending  the  same. 

A  debate  arising  thereon,  and  the  question  being 
put  upon  the  several  resolutions,  they  passed  in  the 
affirmative.  The  members  for  the  resolutions  were 
Mr.  Farley,  Doctr.  Jones,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Zubley,  Mr. 
Thos.  Young,  Doctr.  Houstoun,  Mr.  Netherclift,  Mr. 
Powell,  Mr.  Trentlen,  Mr.  Simpson,  Sir  Pat'k  Hous- 
ton, Mr.  Andrew,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Sallens,  Mr.  Stirk, 
Mr.  Millen,  and  Mr.  Shruder;  the  members  against 
the  said  resolutions  were  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Jamieson. 

Motion  being  made  that  it  be  a  direction  to  the 
committee  of  correspondence  that  they  do  transmit 
by  the  earliest  opportunity  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Esquire,  agent  for  this  province,  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress of  this  House  to  his  Majesty,  and  instruct  him^ 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  support  the  same.  A 
debate  arising  thereon,  and  the  question  being  put,  it 
passed  in  the  affirmative.  The  members  for  the  mo- 
tion were,  Mr.  Farley,  Mr.  Zubley,  Doctr.  Jones,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Shruder,  Mr.  Henry  Yonge,  Mr.  Isaac 
Young,  Mr.  Thomas  Young,  Mr.  Netherclift,  Mr. 
Hillen,  Mr.  Trentlen,  Mr.  Stirk,  Mr.  Sallens,  Mr. 
Andrew,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Powell,  Sir  Patrick 
Houstoun,  and  Doctr.  Houstoun.  The  members 
against  the  motion  were  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Jamieson. 
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Certified  to  be  a  true  extract  from  the  original 

journals. 

Rich"  Cung"  Crooke,  Clk. 


DLXII 


TO    SAMUEL    COOPER 


London,  25  Febniary,  1774. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  written  a  pretty  full  account  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  treatment  their  petition  and  their 
agent  have  received  here.  My  letter  went  to  Symes, 
and  probably  you  may  have  seen  it  before  this  can 
reach  you;  therefore,  and  because  I  have  a  little 
disorder  in  my  eyes  at  present,  I  do  not  repeat 
any  part  of  it  to  you,  nor  can  I  well  send  a  copy  to 
him. 

You  can  have  no  conception  of  the  rage  the  min- 
isterial people  have  been  in  with  me,  on  account  of 
my  transmitting  those  letters.  It  is  quite  incompre- 
hensible. If  they  had  been  wise,  they  might  have 
made  a  good  use  of  the  discovery,  by  agreeing  to  lay 
the  blame  of  our  differences  on  those  from  whom,  by 
those  letters,  it  appeared  to  have  arisen,  and  by  a 
change  of  measures,  which  would  then  have  appeared 
natural,  and  restored  the  harmony  between  the  two 
countries. 

I  send,  directed  to  you  a  set  of  the  late  French  edi- 
tion of  my  Philosophical  Papers.  '  There  are  in  it 
several  pieces  not  in  the  English.     When  you  have 

^  Dubourg's  edition,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  published  in  1773. 
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looked  them  over,  please  to  give  them  to  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  for  the  college  library.  I  am  ever,  dear  sir, 
yours  most  affectionately, 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXIII 


ON  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  BE- 
TWEEN GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER  AMERICAN  COLO- 
NIES ' 


To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser: 

Sir: — The  enclosed  paper  was  written  just  before 
Lord  Hillsborough  quitted  the  American  department. 
An  expectation  then  prevailing,  from  the  good  char- 
acter of  the  noble  lord  who  succeeded  him,  that  the 
grievances  of  the  colonies  would,  under  his  adminis- 
tration, be  redressed,  it  was  laid  aside;  but,  as  not  a 
single  measure  of  his  predecessor  has  since  been  even 
attempted  to  be  changed,  and,  on  the  contrary,  new 
ones  have  been  continually  added,  further  to  exasper- 
ate these  people,  render  them  desperate,  and  drive 
them,  if  possible,  into  open  rebellion,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  now  to  give  it  to  the  public,  as  it  shows  in  de- 
tail the  rise  and  progress  of  those  differences  which 
are  about  to  break  the  empire  in  pieces. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

A.  P. 

»  The  following  papers,  first  printed  in  the  Public  Advertiser  in 
London,  are  supposed  by  William  Temple  Franklin  to  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  the  author's  departure  for  America. — Editor. 
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Sir  : — It  is  a  bad  temper  of  mind  that  takes  a  de- 
light in  opposition,  and  is  ever  ready  to  censure 
ministry  in  the  gross,  without  discrimination.  Chari- 
ty should  be  willing  to  believe  that  we  never  had  an 
administration  so  bad,  but  there  might  be  some  good 
and  some  wise  men  in  it,  and  that  even  such  is  our 
case  at  present.  The  Scripture  saith:  "By  their 
works  shall  ye  know  them. ' '  By  their  conduct,  then, 
in  their  respective  departments,  and  not  by  their 
company  or  their  party  connections,  should  they  be 
distinctly  and  separately  judged. 

One  of  the  most  serious  affairs  to  this  nation  that 
has  of  late  required  the  attention  of  government  is 
our  misunderstanding  with  the  colonies.  They  are 
in  the  department  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  and,  from 
a  prevailing  opinion  of  his  abilities,  have  been  left 
by  the  other  ministers  very  much  to  his  manage- 
ment. If,  then,  our  American  business  has  been 
conducted  with  prudence,  to  him  chiefly  will  be  due 
the  reputation  of  it. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  it 
became  an  object  with  the  ministers  of  this  country 
to  draw  a  revenue  from  America,  The  first  attempt 
was  by  a  Stamp  Act.  It  soon  appeared  that  this 
step  had  not  been  well  considered;  that  the  rights, 
the  abiUty,  the  opinions,  and  temper  of  that  great 
people  had  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  They 
complained  that  the  tax  was  unnecessary,  because 
their  Assemblies  had  ever  been  ready  to  make  volun- 
tary grants  to  the  crown  in  proportion  to  their  abili- 
ties when  duly  required  so  to  do ;  and  unjust,  because 
they  had  no  representative  in  the  British  Parliament, 
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but  had  ParUaments  of  their  own,  wherein  their 
consent  was  given,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  grants  of  their 
own  money.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  this  ques- 
tion. The  ParUament  repealed  the  act  as  inexpedi- 
ent, but  in  another  act  asserted  a  right  of  taxing 
America,  and  in  the  following  year  laid  duties  on  the 
manufactures  of  this  coimtry  exported  thither.  On 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Americans  had 
returned  to  their  wonted  good-humor  and  commerce 
with  Britain,  but  this  new  act  for  laying  duties 
renewed  their  uneasiness.  They  were  long  since  for- 
bidden by  the  Navigation  Act  to  purchase  manufac- 
tures of  any  other  nation;  and,  supposing  that  act 
well  enforced,  they  saw  that  by  this  indirect  mode  it 
was  in  the  power  of  Britain  to  burthen  them  as  much 
as  by  any  direct  tax,  unless  they  could  lay  aside  the 
use  of  such  manufactures  as  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  purchase  from  Britain,  or  make  the  same 
themselves. 

In  this  situation  were  affairs  when  my  Lord 

entered  on  the  American  administration.  Much  was 
expected  from  his  supposed  abilities,  application,  and 
knowledge  of  business  in  that  department.  The 
newspapers  were  filled  with  his  panegyrics,  and  our 
expectations  raised  perhaps  inconveniently. 

The  Americans  determined  to  petition  their  sover- 
eign, praying  his  gracious  interposition  in  their 
favor  with  his  Parliament,  that  the  imposition  of 
these  duties,  which  they  considered  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights,  might  be  repealed.  The  Assem- 
bly of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  had  voted  that  it  should 
be  proposed  to  the  other  colonies  to  concur  in  that 
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measure.  This,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  easily  con- 
ceive, gave  great  offence  to  his  Lordship;  and  one  of 
his  first  steps  was  to  prevent  these  concurring  peti- 
tions. To  this  end  he  sent  a  mandate  to  that  Assem- 
bly (the  Parliament  of  that  country),  requiring  them 
to  rescind  that  vote,  and  desist  from  the  measure, 
threatening  them  with  dissolution  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience. The  governor  communicated  to  them  the 
instructions  he  received  to  that  purpose.  They 
refused  to  obey,  and  were  dissolved!  Similar  orders 
were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  governors  of  the 
other  colonies,  to  dissolve  their  respective  Parlia- 
ments if  they  presumed  to  accede  to  the  Boston  pro- 
position of  petitioning  his  Majesty,  and  several  of 
them  were  accordingly  dissolved. 

Bad  ministers  have  ever  been  averse  to  the  right 
subjects  claim  of  petitioning  and  remonstrating  to 
their  sovereign ;  for  through  that  channel  the  prince 
may  be  apprised  of  the  maladministration  of  his 
servants;  they  may  sometimes  be  thereby  brought 
into  danger;  at  least  such  petitions  afford  a  handle 
to  their  adversaries,  whereby  to  give  them  trouble. 
But,  as  the  measure  to  be  complained  of  was  not  his 
Lordship's,  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  he  should 
thus  set  his  face  against  the  intended  complaints.  In 
his  angry  letters  to  America,  he  called  the  proposal 
of  these  petitions  "  a  measure  of  most  dangerous  and 
factious  tendency,  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  colonies,  to  promote  an 
univarrantable  combination,  and  to  excite  and  encour- 
age an  open  opposition  to,  and  denial  of,  the  authority 
of  the  Parliament,  and  to  subvert  the  true  spirit  of  the 
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constitution'';  and  directed  the  governors,  immedi- 
ately on  the  receipt  of  these  orders,  to  exert  their 
utmost  influence  to  defeat  this  flagitious  attempt. 

Without  entering  into  the  particular  motives  to 
this  piece  of  his  Lordship's  conduct,  let  us  consider  a 
little  the  wisdom  of  it.  When  subjects  conceive 
themselves  oppressed  or  injured,  laying  their  com- 
plaints before  the  sovereign,  or  the  governing  pow- 
ers, is  a  kind  of  vent  to  griefs,  that  gives  some  ease 
to  their  minds ;  the  receiving  with  at  least  an  appear- 
ance of  regard  their  petitions,  and  taking  them  into 
consideration,  gives  present  hope,  and  affords  time 
for  the  cooling  of  resentment;  so  that  even  the  re- 
fusal, when  decently  expressed  and  accompanied 
with  reasons,  is  made  less  unpleasant  by  the  manner, 
is  half  approved,  and  the  rest  submitted  to  with 
patience.  But  when  this  vent  to  popular  discontents 
is  denied,  and  the  subjects  are  thereby  driven  to  de- 
speration, infinite  mischiefs  follow.  Many  princes 
have  lost  part,  and  some  the  whole  of  their  domin- 
ions, and  some  their  lives,  by  this  very  conduct  of 
their  servants.  The  Secretary  for  America,  therefore, 
seems  in  this  instance  not  to  have  judged  rightly  for 
the  service  of  his  excellent  master 

But  supposing  the  measure  of  discouraging  and 
preventing  petitions  a  right  one,  were  the  means  of 
effecting  this  end  judiciously  chosen?  I  mean,  the 
threatening  with  dissolution  and  the  actual  dissolving 
of  the  American  Parliaments.  His  Lordship  proba- 
bly took  up  the  idea  from  what  he  knows  of  the 
state  of  things  in  England  and  Ireland,  where,  to  be 
re-chosen  upon  a  dissolution,  often  gives  a  candidate 
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great  trouble,  and  sometimes  costs  him  a  great  deal  of 
money.  A  dissolution  may  therefore  be  both  fine 
and  punishment  to  the  members,  if  they  desire  to  be 
again  returned.  But,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  standing  candidate  for  election. 
There  is  neither  treating  nor  bribing.  No  man  ever 
expresses  the  least  inclination  to  be  chosen.  Instead 
of  himible  advertisements,  entreating  votes  and  inter- 
est, you  see,  before  every  new  election,  requests  of 
former  members,  acknowledging  the  honor  done  them 
by  preceding  elections,  but  setting  forth  their  long 
service  and  attendance  on  the  public  business  in  that 
station,  and  praying  that,  in  consideration  thereof, 
some  other  person  may  be  chosen  in  their  room. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  where  the  same  representa- 
tives may  be,  and  generally  are,  after  a  dissolution, 
chosen,  without  asking  a  vote  or  giving  even  a  glass 
of  cider  to  an  elector,  is  it  likely  that  such  a  threat 
could  contribute  in  the  least  to  answer  the  end  pro- 
posed? The  experience  of  former  governors  might 
have  instructed  his  Lordship,  that  this  was  a  vain  ex- 
pedient. Several  of  them,  misled  by  their  English 
ideas,  had  tried  this  practice  to  make  Assemblies  sub- 
missive to  their  measures,  but  never  with  success. 
By  the  influence  of  his  power  in  granting  offices,  a 
governor  naturally  has  a  nimiber  of  friends  in  an 
assembly;  these,  if  suffered  to  continue,  might, 
though  a  minority,  frequently  serve  his  purpose,  by 
promoting  what  he  wishes,  or  obstructing  what  he 
dislikes.  But  if,  to  punish  the  majority,  he  in  a  pet 
dissolves  the  House,  and  orders  a  new  election,  he  is 
sure  not  to  see  a  single  friend  in  the  new  assembly. 
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The  people  are  put  into  an  ill  humor  by  the  trouble 
given  them,  they  resent  the  dissolution  as  an  affront, 
and  leave  out  every  man  suspected  of  having  the 
least  regard  for  the  governor.  This  was  the  very 
effect  of  my  Lord's  dissolutions  in  America,  and  the 
new  assemblies  were  all  found  more  untractable 
than  the  old  ones. 

But  besides  the  imprudence  of  this  measure,  was  it 
constitutional?  The  crown  has  doubtless  the  pre- 
rogative of  dissolving  parliaments,  a  prerogative 
lodged  in  its  hands  for  the  public  good,  which  may  in 
various  instances  require  the  use  of  it.  But  should  a 
king  of  Great  Britain  demand  of  his  Parliament  the 
recision  of  any  vote  they  had  passed,  or  forbid  them 
to  petition  the  throne,  on  pain  of  dissolution,  and 
actually  dissolve  them  accordingly,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive the  minister  who  advised  it  would  run  some  haz- 
ard— of  censure  at  least, — for  thus  using  the  pre- 
rogative to  the  violation  of  common  right,  and  breach 
of  the  constitution.  The  American  Assemblies  have 
no  means  of  impeaching  such  a  minister ;  but  there  is 
an  Assembly,  the  Parliament  of  England,  that  have 
that  power,  and  in  a  former  instance  exercised  it  well, 
by  impeaching  a  great  man,  Lord  Clarendon,  for 
having,  though  in  one  instance  only,  endeavored  to 
introduce  arbitrary  government  into  the  colonies. 

The  effect  this  operation  of  the  American  Secretary 
had  in  America,  was  not  a  prevention  of  those  peti- 
tions, as  he  intended,  but  a  despair  in  the  people  of 
any  success  from  them,  since  they  could  not  pass  to 
the  throne  but  through  the  hands  of  one  who  showed 
himself  so  extremely  averse  to  the  existence  of  them. 
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Thence  arose  the  design  of  interesting  the  British 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  event  of  their 
petitions,  by  agreements  not  to  import  goods  from 
Great  Britain  till  their  grievances  were  redressed. 
Universal  resentment  occasioned  these  agreements 
to  be  more  generally  entered  into,  and  the  sending 
of  troops  to  Boston,  who  daily  insulted  the  Assembly 
and  townsmen,  instead  of  terrifying  into  a  compliance 
with  his  measures,  served  only  to  exasperate  and  sour 
the  minds  of  the  people  throtighout  the  continent, 
make  frugality  fashionable,  when  the  consumption  of 
British  goods  was  the  question,  and  determine  the  in- 
habitants to  exert  every  nerve  in  establishing  manu- 
factures among  themselves. 

Boston  having  grievously  offended  his  Lordship, 
by  the  refractory  spirit  they  had  shown  in  re-choosing 
those  representatives  whom  he  esteemed  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  there,  he  resolved  to  punish  that 
town  by  removing  the  Assembly  from  thence  to  Cam- 
bridge, a  country  place  about  four  miles  distant. 
Here  too  his  Lordship's  English  and  Irish  ideas  seem 
to  have  misled  him.  Removing  a  Parliament  from 
London  or  Dublin,  where  so  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  supported  by  the  expense  of  such  a  number  of 
wealthy  lords  and  commoners,  and  have  a  depend- 
ence on  that  support,  may  be  a  considerable  prejudice 
to  a  city  deprived  of  such  advantage;  but  the  re- 
moval of  the  Assembly,  consisting  of  frugal,  honest 
farmers,  from  Boston,  could  only  effect  the  interest 

'  They  mounted  a  numerous  guard  daily  round  the  ParHament 
House,  with  drums  beating  and  fifes  pla3'-ing,  while  the  members  were 
in  their  debates,  and  had  cannon  planted  and  pointed  at  the  building. 
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of  a  few  poor  widows,  who  keep  lodging-houses  there. 
Whatever  manufactures  the  members  might  want, 
were  still  purchased  at  Boston.  They  themselves 
indeed  suffered  some  inconvenience,  in  being  perhaps 
less  commodiously  lodged,  and  being  at  a  distance 
from  the  records;  but  this,  and  the  keeping  them 
before  so  long  prorogued,  when  the  public  affairs  re- 
quired their  meeting,  could  never  reconcile  them  to 
ministerial  measures ;  it  could  serve  only  to  put  them 
more  out  of  humor  with  Britain  and  its  government 
so  wantonly  exercised,  and  to  so  little  purpose. 
Ignorance  alone  of  the  true  state  of  that  country 
can  excuse  (if  it  may  be  excused)  these  frivolous 
proceedings. 

To  have  good  ends  in  view,  and  to  use  proper  means 
to  obtain  them,  shows  the  minister  to  be  both  good 
and  wise.  To  pursue  good  ends  by  improper  means 
argues  him,  though  good,  to  be  but  weak.  To  pursue 
bad  ends,  by  artful  means,  shows  him  to  be  wicked, 
though  able.  But  when  his  ends  are  bad,  and  the 
means  he  uses  improper  to  obtain  these  ends,  what 
shall  we  say  of  such  a  minister?  Every  step  taken 
for  some  time  past  in  our  treatment  of  America,  the 
suspending  their  legislative  powers  for  not  making 
laws  by  direction  from  hence;  the  countenancing 
their  adversaries  by  rewards  and  pensions,  paid  out  of 
the  revenues  extorted  from  them  by  laws  to  which 
they  have  not  given  their  assent ;  the  sending  over  a 
set  of  rash,  indiscreet  commissioners  to  collect  that 
revenue,  who  by  insolence  of  behavior,  harassing 
commerce,  and  perpetually  accusing  the  good  people 
(out  of  whose  substance  they  are  supported)  to  gov- 
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emment  here,  as  rebels  and  traitors,  have  made  them- 
selves universally  odious  there,  but  here  are  caressed 
and  encouraged ;  together  with  the  arbitrary  dissolu- 
tion of  Assemblies,  and  the  quartering  troops  among 
the  people,  to  menace  and  insult  them;  all  these 
steps,  if  intended  to  provoke  them  to  rebellion,  that 
we  might  take  their  lives  and  confiscate  their  estates, 
are  proper  means  to  obtain  a  bad  end.  But  if  they 
are  intended  to  conciliate  the  Americans  to  our  gov- 
ernment, restore  our  commerce  with  them,  and  secure 
the  friendship  and  assistance  which  their  growing 
strength,  wealth,  and  power  may,  in  a  few  years,  ren- 
der extremely  valuable  to  us,  can  any  thing  be  con- 
ceived more  injudicious,  more  absurd!  His  Lordship 
may  have  in  general  a  good  understanding;  his 
friends  say  he  has;  but  in  the  political  part  of  it, 
there  must  surely  be  some  twist,  some  extreme 
obliquity. 
A  Well-wisher  to  the  King  and  all  his  Dominions. 


To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser: 

Sir: — Your  correspondent  Britannicus  inveighs 
violently  against  Dr.  Franklin  for  his  ingratitude  to 
the  ministry  of  this  nation,  who  have  conferred  upon 
him  so  many  favors.  They  gave  him  the  post-office 
of  America ;  they  made  his  son  a  governor ;  and  they 
offered  him  a  post  of  five  hundred  a  year  in  the  salt- 
office,  if  he  would  relinquish  the  interests  of  his 
country ;  but  he  has  had  the  wickedness  to  continue 
true  to  it,  and  is  as  much  an  American  as  ever.     As 
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it  is  a  settled  point  of  government  here,  that  every 
man  has  his  price,  it  is  plain  they  are  bunglers  in 
their  business,  and  have  not  given  him  enough. 
Their  master  has  as  much  reason  to  be  angry  with 
them,  as  Rodrigue,  in  the  play  with  his  apothecary, 
for  not  effectually  poisoning  Pandolpho,  and  they 
must  probably  make  use  of  the  apothecary's  justifica- 
tion, viz.: 

Scene  IV. — Rodrigue  and  Fell,  the  Apothecary. 

"  Rodrigue. — You  promised  to  have  this  Pandolpho 
upon  his  bier  in  less  than  a  week;  't  is  more  than  a 
month  since,  and  he  still  walks  and  stares  at  me  in 
the  face. 

''Fell. — True;  and  yet  I  have  done  my  best  en- 
deavors. In  various  ways  I  have  given  the  miscre- 
ant as  much  poison  as  would  have  killed  an  elephant. 
He  has  swallowed  dose  after  dose;  far  from  hurting 
him,  he  seems  the  better  for  it.  He  hath  a  wonder- 
fully strong  constitution.  I  find  I  cannot  kill  him 
but  by  cutting  his  throat,  and  that,  as  I  take  it,  is  not 
my  business. 

''Rodrigue. — Then  it  must  be  mine." 


To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser: 

Sir: — Nothing  can  equal  the  present  rage  of  our 
ministerial  writers  against  our  brethren  in  America, 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  whigs  in  a  reign  when 
whiggism  is  out  of  fashion,  who  are  besides  Protes- 
tant  dissenters   and   lovers   of   liberty.     One   may 
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easily  see  from  what  quarter  comes  the  abuse  of 
those  people  in  the  papers;  their  struggle  for  their 
rights  is  called  rebellion,  and  the  people  rebels; 
while  those  who  really  rebelled  in  Scotland  (1745) 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  present  reigning  family,  and 
the  establishment  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  on 
the  ruins  of  liberty  and  Protestantism,  who  entered 
England  and  trampled  on  its  belly  as  far  as  Derby, 
to  the  astonishment  of  this  great  city,  and  shaking 
the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  have  now  all  their 
sins  forgiven  on  account  of  their  modish  principles, 
and  are  called,  not  rebels,  but  by  the  softer  appella- 
tion of  insurgents!  These  angry  writers  use  their 
utmost  efforts  to  persuade  us  that  this  war  with  the 
colonies  (for  a  war  it  will  be)  is  a  national  cause, 
when  in  fact  it  is  a  ministerial  one.  Administration 
wants  an  American  revenue  to  dissipate  in  corruption. 
The  quarrel  is  about  a  paltry  three-penny  duty  on 
tea.  There  is  no  real  clashing  of  interests  between 
Britain  and  America.  Their  commerce  is  to  their 
mutual  advantage,  or  rather  most  to  the  advantage 
of  Britain,  which  finds  a  vast  market  in  America  for 
its  manufactures,  and  as  good  pay,  I  speak  from 
knowledge,  as  in  any  country  she  trades  to  upon  the 
face  of  the  globe.  But  the  fact  needs  not  my  testi- 
mony ;  it  speaks  for  itself ;  for  if  we  could  elsewhere 
get  better  pay  and  better  prices,  we  should  not  send 
our  goods  to  America. 

The  gross  calumniators  of  that  people,  who  want 
us  to  imbrue  our  hands  in  brother's  blood,  have  the 
effrontery  to  tell  the  world  that  the  Americans  asso- 
ciated in  resolutions  not  to  pay  us  what  they  owe  us, 
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unless  we  repealed  the  Stamp  Act.  This  is  an  infa- 
mous falsehood;  they  knew  it  to  be  such.  I  call 
upon  the  incendiaries,  who  have  advanced  it,  to  pro- 
duce their  proofs.  Let  them  name  any  two  that  en- 
tered into  such  an  association,  or  any  one  that  made 
such  a  declaration.  Absurdity  marks  the  very  face 
of  this  lie.  Every  one  acquainted  with  trade  knows 
that  a  credited  merchant,  daring  to  be  concerned  in 
such  an  association,  could  never  expect  to  be  trusted 
again.  His  character  on  the  Exchange  of  London 
would  be  ruined  forever.  The  great  credit  given 
them  since  that  time,  nay,  the  present  debt  due  from 
them,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  confidence  we  have  in 
their  probity .  Another  villainous  falsehood  advanced 
against  the  Americans  is  that  though  we  have  been 
at  such  expense  in  protecting  them,  they  refuse  to 
contribute  their  part  to  the  public  general  expense  of 
the  empire.  The  fact  is  that  they  never  did  refuse  a 
requisition  of  that  kind.  A  writer,  who  calls  himself 
Sagittarius  (I  suppose  from  his  flinging  about,  like 
Solomon's  fools,  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death),  in 
the  Ledger  of  March  9th,  asserts  that  the  "experi- 
ment has  been  tried,  and  that  they  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  return  even  an  answer."  How  does  he 
prove  this?  Why,  "the  colony  agents  were  told  by 
Mr.  Grenville  that  a  revenue  would  be  required  from 
them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  protection." 
But  was  the  requisition  ever  made  ?  Were  circulars 
ever  sent,  by  his  Majesty's  command,  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  several  colony  governments, 
according  to  the  established  custom,  stating  the  oc- 
casion and  requiring  such  supplies  as  were  suitable  to 
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their  abilities  and  loyalty  ?  And  did  they  then  refuse, 
not  only  compliance,  but  an  answer?  No  such  mat- 
ter ;  agents  are  not  the  channel  through  which  requisi- 
tions are  made.  If  they  were  told  by  Mr.  Grenville 
that  "  a  revenue  would  be  required,  and  yet  the  colo- 
nies made  no  offer,  no  grant,  nor  laid  any  tax, "  does  it 
follow  that  they  would  not  have  done  it  if  they  had 
been  required?  Probably  they  thought  it  time 
enough  when  the  requisition  should  come,  and  in  fact 
it  never  appeared  there  to  this  day.  In  the  last  war 
they  all  gave  so  liberally,  that  we  thought  ourselves 
bound  in  honor  to  return  them  a  million.  But  we  are 
disgusted  with  their  free  gifts ;  we  want  to  have  some- 
thing that  is  obtained  by  force,  like  a  mad  landlord 
who  should  refuse  the  willing  payment  of  his  full 
rents,  and  choose  to  take  less  by  way  of  robbery. 

This  shameless  writer  would  cajole  the  people  of 
England  with  the  fancy  of  their  being  kings  of  Amer- 
ica, and  that  their  honor  is  at  stake  by  the  Americans 
disputing  their  government.  He  thrusts  us  into  the 
throne  cheek-by-jole  with  majesty,  and  would  have 
us  talk,  as  he  writes,  of  our  subjects  in  America,  and 
our  sovereignty  over  America;  forgetting  that  the 
Americans  are  subjects  of  the  king,  not  our  subjects, 
but  our  fellow-subjects ;  and  that  they  have  Parlia- 
ments of  their  own,  with  the  right  of  granting  their 
own  money  by  their  own  representatives,  which  we 
cannot  deprive  them  of  but  by  violence  and  injustice. 

Having  by  a  series  of  iniquitous  and  irritating 
measures  provoked  a  loyal  people  almost  to  despera- 
tion, we  now  magnify  every  act  of  an  American  mob 
into  REBELLION,  though  the  government  there  disap- 
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prove  it  and  order  prosecution,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  tea  destroyed.  And  we  talk  of 
nothing  but  troops  and  fleets,  and  force,  of  blocking 
up  ports,  destroying  fisheries,  abolishing  charters,  etc., 
etc.  Here  mobs  of  English  sawyers  can  bum  saw- 
mills; mobs  of  English  laborers  destroy  or  plunder 
magazines  of  com ;  mobs  of  English  coal-heavers  at- 
tack houses  with  fire-arms;  English  smugglers  can 
fight  regularly  the  king's  cruising  vessels,  drive  them 
ashore,  and  burn  them,  as  lately  on  the  coast  of 
Wales  and  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  but  upon  these 
accounts  we  hear  no  talk  of  England's  being  in  re- 
bellion ;  no  threats  of  taking  away  its  Magna  Charta, 
or  repealing  its  Bill  of  Rights;  for  we  all  know  that 
the  operations  of  a  mob  are  often  unexpected,  sudden, 
and  soon  over,  so  that  the  civil  power  can  seldom 
prevent  or  suppress  them,  not  being  able  to  come  in 
before  they  have  dispersed  themselves;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  always  accountable  for  their  mischiefs. 

Surely  the  great  commerce  of  this  nation  with  the 
Americans  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  risked  in 
a  quarrel  which  has  no  foundation  but  ministerial 
pique  and  obstinacy. 

To  us  in  the  way  of  trade  comes  now,  and  has  long 
come,  all  the  superlucration  arising  from  their  labors. 
But  will  our  reviling  them  as  cheats,  hypocrites, 
scoundrels,  traitors,  cowards,  tyrants,  etc.,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  court  mode  in  all  our  papers, 
make  them  more  our  friends,  more  fond  of  our  mer- 
chandise. Did  ever  any  tradesman  succeed,  who  at- 
tempted to  drub  customers  into  his  shop  ?  And  will 
honest  John  Bull,  the  farmer,  be  long  satisfied  with 
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servants   that  before  his  face  attempt  to  kill  his 
plough-horses  ? 

A  Londoner. 


DLXIV 


FROM  SAMUEL  YOUNG  AND  OTHERS,  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
LOWER  HOUSE  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  GEORGIA 

Savannah,  14  March,  1774. 

Sir: — Truly  sensible  of  your  well  experienced 
fidelity  and  merit,  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Commons  House  passed  an 
ordinance  reappointing  you  as  Agent,  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  Upper  House  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  some- 
thing should  appear  to  account  for  their  mysterious 
conduct,  and  the  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  ex- 
tracted from  their  journals  by  a  committee  of  the 
Lower  House  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Your  conduct  has  been  so  generally  approved  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  could  not  suffer 
those  measures  to  pass  over  unnoticed,  and  they 
therefore  directly  entered  into  such  resolutions  as 
they  thought  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  a  reputation 
which  is  of  itself  so  sacred  and  well  known  as  to  re- 
quire no  foreign  support,  a  copy  of  which  you  have 
also  enclosed. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  societies  as  in  private  life 
that  small  injuries  are  suffered  and  winked  at  until 
they  increase  and  become  too  intolerable  to  be  any 
longer  borne;    the  Commons   of  Georgia,  upon  a 
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presumption  that  any  gentleman  nominated  by  them 
would  receive  no  opposition  from  either  of  the  other 
legislative  branches,  from  time  to  time  have  made  it 
their  practice  to  prepare  an  ordinance  and  send  it  to 
the  Upper  House  for  their  concurrence.  This  has  at 
length  been  misconstrued  into  a  right,  and  they  now 
suppose  no  agent  for  the  people  can  be  properly  ap- 
pointed unless  they  join  in  the  nomination. 

Perfectly  convinced  of  their  exclusive  right,  the 
Commons  House  have  entered  into  a  resolution  (a 
copy  of  which  you  will  also  herewith  receive)  reap- 
pointing you  their  Agent,  and  we  are  directed  to 
entreat  that  you  will  do  just  honor  to  their  choice  by 
your  acceptance  of  the  office,  and  upon  such  pre- 
sumption we  are  instructed  to  acquaint  you  that  the 
province  has  lately  been  much  alarmed  and  terrified 
by  the  incursions  of  some  discontented  Creek  Indians, 
who  have  perpetrated  many  murders,  and  otherwise 
committed  great  depredations  on  the  persons  and 
property  of  many  settlers  lately  residing  on  our 
frontier,  formed  by  the  lands  lately  ceded  to  his 
Majesty. 

Although  the  party  of  Indians  which  committed 
these  outrages  consists  of  about  fifty  of  the  lower 
Creeks  only,  and  their  treacherous  and  cruel  behavior 
is  disapproved  of  and  condemned  by  their  country- 
men in  the  Upper  Creek  nation,  yet,  when  satisfaction 
comes  to  be  demanded,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
their  incapacity  to  give  such  [sic]  as  should  (and  prob- 
ably will)  be  insisted  upon,  may  be  the  unavoidable 
means  of  bringing  on  a  general  war  with  that  power- 
ful nation,  whose  number  of  fighting  men,  we  have 
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every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  best  authority, 
amounts  to  full  four  thousand. 

As  this  province  is  very  far  from  being  able  to  carry 
on  of  itself  so  expensive  and  dangerous  a  war,  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislative  body  have  separately 
furnished  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  with  ad- 
dresses to  the  king,  which  he  has  promised  to  cause 
to  be  presented  by  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
Commons  House,  for  reasons  which  you  will  un- 
doubtedly see  through,  thought  administration  the 
properest  channel  for  their  address  to  pass  to  his 
Majesty.  They,  however,  directed  us  to  furnish  you 
with  the  enclosed  copy,  and  desire  that  you  will  add 
another  proof  of  your  attachment  to  this  province  by 
exerting  your  utmost  influence  in  support  of  our 
application  to  the  crown  for  troops  to  reduce  the 
savages  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  conduct,  and  bring 
them  to  terms  of  peace  and  justice.  We  have  no- 
thing further  to  add  but  that  we  are  with  great 
esteem  and  respect. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

WiLLM.  Young, 
W.  Jones, 
Joseph  Clay, 
Tho.  Shruder, 
Saml.  Farley, 
T.  Netherclift, 
D.  Zubley,  Junr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Esquire, 

Agent  for  the  Province  of  Georgia. 
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DLXV 

QUERIES 

Indorsed  "  Queries  relating  to  the  colonies  to  be  discussed 
with  Lord  C m."  ' 

Q.  What  were  the  original  ideas  upon  which  the 
colonies  were  settled? 

What  was  the  state  of  their  government  during 
the  first  reign  ? 

Were  they  established  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment here  ? 

Did  the  Parliament  make  any  grants  to  defray  or 
aid  the  first  charge,  or  for  protecting  the  settlers? 

Was  the  Parliament  advised  with  by  the  crown 
concerning  the  terms  of  settlement?  Did  it  form 
any  regulations  thereupon  ?  Did  it  understand  itself 
to  have  any  power  over  them? 

Did  not  the  colonists  go  over  free  from  the  laws  of 
this  country,  with  a  right  to  adopt  such  of  them  as 
they  should  judge  convenient  to  their  circumstances 
and  reject  others?  And  did  they  not,  in  fact, 
do  so? 

Were  they  not  first  reduced  to  any  submission  to 
Parliament  in  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion  ? 

Has  it  not  been  by  degrees  since  the  Restoration 
that  the  Parliament  has  assumed  a  power  of  legisla- 
tion for  America? 

What  is  the  present  state  of  power  assumed  by 
Parliament  over  the  colonies? 

I  Lord  Chatham, 
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What  changes  may  be  advantageously  for  both 
countries  made  therein? 

What  would  be  the  best  constitution  for  the  colo- 
nies as  connected  with  this  country  ?  And  how  is  it 
to  be  obtained? 


DLXVI 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  DE  CONDORCET 

London,  20  March,  1774. 

Sir: — I  am  ashamed  that  my  late  continued  em- 
barras  in  public  affairs  should  have  so  long  prevented 
my  answering  the  letter  you  honored  me  with,  of  the 
2d  of  December  last. 

I  transmitted  your  queries  to  our  society  at  Phila- 
delphia, where  they  will  be  well  considered,  and  full 
answers  will  be  sent  to  you.  On  my  return  thither, 
which  I  am  now  preparing  for,  I  shall  take  care,  if 
not  done,  to  urge  the  doing  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  I  can  inform  you,  as  to  question 
first,  that,  though  there  is  in  Pennsylvania  abundance 
of  limestone  and  marble,  no  flint  has  been  found 
there  by  the  English ;  yet  it  is  supposed  that  flint  is 
to  be  met  with  in  some  part  of  the  country,  since 
heads  of  arrows  made  of  it  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
are  sometimes  found  in  ploughing  the  fields.  Thus, 
small  sea-shells  are  found  intermixed  with  the  sub- 
stance of  rock-stone  in  some  of  our  highest  mountains, 
and  such  I  think  as  are  not  now  to  be  met  with  on 
our  coasts.  Several  skeletons,  supposed  by  their 
tusks  to  be  of  elephants,  have  been  found  near  the 
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Ohio,  an  account  of  which  may  be  foiind  in  the  Eng- 
lish Philosophical  Transactions. 

As  to  question  second,  observations,  have  been 
made  in  America  of  the  variation  of  the  needle,  and, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember,  it  is  found  to  differ  a  de- 
gree in  about  twenty  years. 

As  to  question  third,  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
by  many  years'  observation,  is  said  to  vary  between 
28.59  ^i^d  30.78.  The  conjectures  from  these 
changes  are  still  uncertain. 

As  to  question  fourth,  the  negroes,  who  are  free, 
live  among  the  white  people,  but  are  generally  impro- 
vident and  poor.  I  think  they  are  not  deficient  in 
natural  understanding,  but  they  have  not  the  advan- 
tages of  education.     They  make  good  musicians. 

As  to  question  fifth,  I  do  not  know  that  any 
marks  of  volcanoes,  any  lava,  or  pumice-stone,  have 
been  met  with  in  North  America.  Pit-coal  is  found 
in  many  places,  and  very  good,  but  little  used,  there 
being  plenty  of  wood. 

These  answers  are  very  short.  I  hope  to  procure 
you  such  as  shall  be  more  full  and  satisfactory. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXVII 


TO   JOHN    BAPTIST    BECCARIA 

London,  20  March,  1774. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  several 
of  your  favors  lately,  relating  to  the  edition  of  your 
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book  in  English,  which  I  have  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  translator,  who  will  observe  your  directions.  The 
work  is  now  in  the  press,  and  goes  on  pretty  fast.  I 
am  much  obliged  by  your  kind  assistance  in  procuring 
the  impressions  from  the  plates.  They  are  not  yet 
arrived  here ;  but  the  money,  which  I  find  by  a  note 
from  you  to  Dr.  Priestly  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
forty- three  livres  of  Piedmont,  will  be  paid  by  the 
bookseller,  Mr.  Nourse,  in  my  absence,  to  any  person 
you  may  order  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Walsh,  the  same  ingenious  member  of  our  so- 
ciety who  went  to  France  to  make  experiments  on  the 
torpedo,  has  lately  hit  on  a  new  discovery  in  elec- 
tricity which  surprises  us  a  little.  You  know  that 
finding  air,  made  rarer  by  the  pimip  or  by  heat,  gave 
less  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  electricity  than 
when  in  its  denser  state,  we  were  apt  to  think  a  per- 
fect vacuum  would  give  it  no  resistance  at  all.  But 
he,  having,  by  boiling  the  mercury,  made  a  perfect 
vacuum  in  a  long  bent  Torricellian  tube,  has  found 
that  vacuum  absolutely  to  resist  the  passage  of  the 
electric  fluid  during  two  or  three  days,  or  till  some 
quantity  of  air,  the  smallest  imaginable,  is  admitted 
into  it.  This,  if  verified  by  future  experiments,  may 
afford  some  new  light  to  the  doctrine ' 

'  The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  lost. — Editor. 
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DLXVIII 

TO    JOSEPH    PRIESTLEY   * 

That  the  vegetable  creation  should  restore  the 


air  which  is  spoiled  by  the  animal  part  of  it,  looks  like 
a  rational  system,  and  seems  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest.  Thus  fire  purifies  water  all  the  world  over.  It 
purifies  it  in  distillation,  when  it  raises  it  in  vapors, 
and  lets  it  fall  in  rain;  and  further  still  by  filtration, 
when,  keeping  it  fluid,  it  suffers  that  rain  to  percolate 
the  earth.  We  knew  before,  that  putrid  animal  sub- 
stances were  converted  into  sweet  vegetables,  when 
mixed  with  the  earth  and  applied  as  manure;  and 
now  it  seems  that  the  same  putrid  substances,  mixed 
with  the  air,  have  a  similar  effect.  The  strong,  thriv- 
ing state  of  your  mint  in  putrid  air  seems  to  show 
that  the  air  is  mended  by  taking  something  from  it, 
and  not  by  adding  to  it.  I  hope  this  will  give  some 
check  to  the  rage  of  destroying  trees  that  grow  near 
houses,  which  has  accompanied  our  late  improve- 
ments in  gardening,  from  an  opinion  of  their  being 
unwholesome.  I  am  certain,  from  long  observation, 
that  there  is  nothing  unhealthy  in  the  air  of  woods; 
for  we  Americans  have  everywhere  our  country  habi- 
tations in  the  midst  of  woods,  and  no  people  on  earth 

enjoy  better  health,  or  are  more  prolific. 

B.  Franklin. 

^  This  extract,  taken  from  Priestley's  Experiments  on  Air,  is  intro- 
duced with  the  following  remark:  "Dr.  Franklin,  who,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  saw  some  of  my  plants  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  in 
noxious  air,  was  pleased  to  express  very  great  satisfaction  with  the 
result  of  the  experiments  In  answer  to  the  letter  in  which  I  informed 
him  of  it,  he  says,"  etc. — Editor. 
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DLXIX 

TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  22  March,  1774. 

Sir: — I  received  your  favor  of  January  23d.  I 
suppose  we  never  had  since  we  were  a  people  so  few 
friends  in  Britain.  The  violent  destruction  of  the 
tea  seems  to  have  united  all  parties  here  against  our 
province,  so  that  the  bill  now  brought  into  Parliament 
for  shutting  up  Boston  as  a  port  till  satisfaction  is 
made,  meets  with  no  opposition.  An  alteration  in 
our  charter  relating  to  the  choice  of  the  coimcil  is  also 
talked  of,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  will  be  proposed 
at  present.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  affair  of  the 
tea  will  have  been  considered  in  the  Assembly  before 
this  time,  and  satisfaction  proposed  if  not  made;  for 
such  a  step  will  remove  much  of  the  prejudice  now 
entertained  against  us,  and  put  us  again  on  a  fair  foot- 
ing in  contending  for  our  old  privileges  as  occasion 
may  require.  I  am  not  well  enough  to  bustle  or  to 
write  much,  and  can  only  add  my  best  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  my  country. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedt.  humble  servt., 

B.  Franklin. 

P.  S. — By  the  inquiries  that  I  hear  are  made,  I 
suspect  there  may  be  a  design  to  seize  some  persons 
who  are  supposed  to  be  ringleaders,  and  bring  them 
here  for  trial. 

It  is  talked  here  that  authentic  advices  are  received 
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assuring  government  that  Messrs.  Hancock  and 
Adams  were  seen  at  the  head  of  the  mob  that  de- 
stroyed the  tea,  openly  encouraging  them.  I  oppose 
this  report  by  alleging  the  improbability  that,  when 
the  lower  actors  thought  it  prudent  to  disguise  them- 
selves, any  of  the  principal  inhabitants  should  appear 
in  the  affair. 


DLXX 

TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  2  April,  1774. 

Sir: — My  last  was  of  the  226.  past,  since  which  I 
have  received  none  of  your  favors.  I  mentioned  that 
the  bill  brought  into  Parliament  for  punishing  Boston 
met  with  no  opposition.  It  did,  however,  meet  with 
a  little  before  it  got  through,  some  few  of  the  mem- 
bers speaking  against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  more  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  passed,  how- 
ever, by  a  very  great  majority  in  both,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  Thursday,  the  31st  past.  You 
will  have  a  copy  of  it  from  Mr.  Lee. 

In  mine  of  February  2d,  I  informed  you  that,  after 
the  treatment  I  had  received  at  the  council  board,  it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  act  longer  as  your  agent, 
apprehending  I  could  as  such  be  of  no  further  use  to 
the  province.  I  have  nevertheless  given  what  assist- 
ance I  could,  as  a  private  man,  by  speaking  to  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  and  by  joining  in  the  petitions 
of  the  natives  of  America  now  happening  to  be  in 
London,  which  were  ably  drawn  by  Mr.  Lee,  to  be 
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presented  separately  to  the  several  branches  of  the 
legislature.  They  serve,  though  without  other  effect, 
to  show  our  sentiments,  and  that  we  did  not  look  on 
and  let  the  act  pass  without  bearing  our  testimony 
against  it.  And,  indeed,  though  called  petitions  (for 
under  another  name  they  would  not  have  been  re- 
ceived) they  are  rather  remonstrances  and  protests. 

By  the  enclosed  extract  of  a  letter  from  Wakefield 
in  Yorkshire  to  a  friend  of  mine,  you  will  see  that  the 
manufacturers  begin  to  take  the  alarm.  Another 
general  non-importation  agreement  is  apprehended 
by  them,  which  would  complete  their  ruin.  But  great 
pains  are  taken  to  quiet  them  with  the  idea  that  Bos- 
ton must  immediately  submit,  and  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  ParHament,  for  that  none  of  the  other  colo- 
nies will  adhere  to  them.  A  number  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
are  now  in  town,  to  oppose  the  new  duty  on  foreign 
linens,  which  they  fear  may  provoke  the  Germans  to 
lay  discouragements  on  British  manufactures.  They 
have  desired  me  to  meet  and  dine  with  them  on 
Wednesday  next,  where  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  their  sentiments  more  fully,  and 
communicating  my  own. 

Some  alterations  of  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts are  now  hotly  talked  of;  though  what  they  are 
to  be,  seems  hardly  yet  settled.  One  thing  memtioned 
is  the  appointment  of  the  council  hy  mandamus. 
Another,  giving  power  to  the  governor  to  appoint 
magistrates  without  consent  of  council.  Another, 
the  abolishing  of  town  meetings,  or  making  it  unlaw- 
ful to  hoM  them,  till  the  business  to  be  proposed 
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has  been  certified  to  the  governor,  and  his  permis- 
sion obtained.  A  motion  has  also  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  view  to  conciHate,  as 
is  said;  that  all  the  duty  acts  should  be  revised,  and, 
in  the  revision  and  re-enacting,  without  formally  or 
expressly  repealing  the  tea  duty  (which  would  hurt 
the  dignity  of  Parliament),  sink  or  omit  it,  and  add  an 
equal  value  in  some  of  the  coasting  port  duties ;  and 
the  tea  duty,  being  thus  taken  out  of  the  way,  it  is 
supposed  will  have  the  salutary  effect  of  preventing 
the  other  colonies  from  making  a  common  cause  with 
ours.  Some  advantages  in  trade  are  at  the  same  time 
to  be  given  to  America  for  the  same  purpose,  such  as 
carrying  wine  and  fruit  directly  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, without  touching  in  England. 

I  send  enclosed  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords  on 
Wednesday,  which  show  their  zeal  in  the  business,  by 
appointing  a  committee  to  sit  during  the  recess  in  the 
Easter  holidays.     With  great  esteem,  I  am,  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXI 


TO   JOSEPH    PRIESTLEY 

Craven  Street,  io  April,  1774. 

Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  yovir  request,  I 
have  endeavored  to  recollect  the  circumstances  of 
the  American  experiments  I  formerly  mentioned  to 
you,  of  raising  a  flame  on  the  surface  of  some  waters 
there. 

When  I  passed  through  New  Jersey,  in  1764,     I 
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heard  it  several  times  mentioned,  that,  by  applying  a 
lighted  candle  near  the  surface  of  some  of  their  rivers, 
a  sudden  flame  would  catch  and  spread  on  the  water, 
continuing  to  burn  for  near  half  a  minute.  But  the 
accounts  I  received  were  so  imperfect  that  I  could 
form  no  guess  at  the  cause  of  such  an  effect,  and 
rather  doubted  the  truth  of  it.  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  experiment ;  but,  calling  to  see  a  friend 
who  happened  to  be  just  returning  home  from  making 
it  himself,  I  learned  from  him  the  manner  of  it ;  which 
was  to  choose  a  shallow  place,  where  the  bottom 
could  be  reached  by  a  walking-stick,  and  was  muddy ; 
the  mud  was  first  to  be  stirred  with  the  stick,  and, 
when  a  number  of  small  bubbles  began  to  arise  from 
it,  the  candle  was  applied.  The  flame  was  so  sudden 
and  so  strong  that  it  catched  his  ruffle  and  spoiled  it, 
as  I  saw.  New  Jersey  having  many  pine  trees  in 
many  parts  of  it,  I  then  imagined  that  something  like 
a  volatile  oil  of  turpentine  might  be  mixed  with  the 
waters  from  a  pine  swamp,  but  this  supposition  did 
not  quite  satisfy  me.  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  some 
philosophical  friends  on  my  return  to  England,  but  it 
was  not  much  attended  to.  I  suppose  I  was  thought 
a  little  too  credulous. 

In  1765,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Chandler  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Finley,  president  of  the  college  in 
that  province,  relating  the  same  experiment.  It  was 
read  at  the  Royal  Society,  November  21st  of  that 
year,  but  not  printed  in  the  Transactions;  perhaps 
because  it  was  thought  too  strange  to  be  true,  and 
some  ridicule  might  be  apprehended,  if  any  member 
should  attempt  to  repeat  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  or 
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refute  it.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  account. 

"A  worthy  gentleman,  who  lives  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance, informed  me  that  in  a  certain  small  cove  of  a 
mill-pond,  near  his  house,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the 
surface  of  the  water  blaze  like  inflamed  spirits.  I 
soon  after  went  to  the  place,  and  made  the  experi- 
ment with  the  same  success.  The  bottom  of  the 
creek  was  mudded,  and  when  stirred  up,  so  as  to 
cause  a  considerable  curl  on  the  surface,  and  a 
lighted  candle  held  within  two  or  three  inches  of  it, 
the  whole  surface  was  in  a  blaze,  as  instantly  as  the 
vapor  of  warm  inflammable  spirits,  and  continued, 
when  strongly  agitated,  for  the  space  of  several  se- 
conds. It  was  at  first  imagined  to  be  peculiar  to  that 
place ;  but  upon  trial  it  was  soon  found  that  such  a 
bottom  in  other  places  exhibited  the  same  phenome- 
non. The  discovery  was  accidentally  made  by  one 
belonging  to  the  mill." 

I  have  tried  the  experiment  twice  here  in  England, 
but  without  success.  The  first  was  in  a  slow  running 
water  with  a  muddy  bottom.  The  second  in  a  stag- 
nant water  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ditch.  Being 
some  time  employed  in  stirring  this  water,  I  ascribed 
an  intermitting  fever,  which  seized  me  a  few  days 
after,  to  my  breathing  too  much  of  that  foul  air, 
which  I  stirred  up  from  the  bottom,  and  which  I 
could  not  avoid  while  I  stooped,  endeavoring  to 
kindle  it.  The  discoveries  you  have  lately  made,  of 
the  manner  in  which  inflammable  air  is  in  some  cases 
produced,  may  throw  light  on  this  experiment  and 
explain  its  succeeding  in  some  cases,  and  not  in 
others. 
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With  the  highest  esteem  and  respect,  I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXII 

TO   THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  i6  April,  1774. 

Sir: — The  above  are  copies  of  my  two  last.  The 
torrent  is  still  violent  against  America.  A  bill  is 
brought  in  to  alter  the  charter  appointing  the  council 
by  the  crown,  giving  power  to  the  governors  to 
nominate  and  commission  magistrates  without  con- 
sent of  council,  and  forbidding  any  town  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  province  (except  the  annual  one  for 
choosing  town  officers)  without  the  permission  of  the 
governor,  and  for  that  business  only  for  which  such 
permission  shall  be  requested.  The  manner  of  ap- 
pointing jurors  is  likewise  to  be  altered.  And  an- 
other bill  is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  persons 
who  may  be  concerned  in  executing  or  enforcing  acts 
of  Parliaments  there,  by  directing  the  trials  for  any 
thing  done  by  them  to  be  in  some  neighboring  pro- 
vince or  in  Great  Britain  at  the  discretion  of  the 
governor.  I  hope  to  get  the  breviates  of  those  bills 
in  time  to  send  by  this  ship.  They  will  meet  with 
opposition  in  both  Houses;  but  there  is  little  hope 
that  they  will  not  pass,  we  having  very  few  friends  in 
Parliament  at  present.  The  House  will  probably  sit 
till  some  time  in  June,  perhaps  longer,  and  till  they 
hear  the   effect  of  these  measures  in  America.     I 
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think  to  stay  here  as  long  as  they  sit,  Mr.  Lee  being 
about  to  go  abroad  for  a  few  months.  General  Gage 
has  been  hastily  commissioned  and  sent  away  to  be 
your  governor.  It  is  given  out  that  copies  of  several 
letters  of  mine  to  you  are  sent  over  here  to  the  min- 
isters, and  that  their  contents  are  treasonable,  for 
which  I  should  be  prosecuted  if  copies  could  be 
made  evidence.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  treasona- 
ble intention,  and  I  know  that  much  violence  must 
be  used  with  my  letters  before  they  can  be  construed 
into  treason,  yet  having  lately  seen  two  of  my  ac- 
tions, one  my  endeavor  to  lessen  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  other  to  stop  a  dangerous 
quarrel  between  individuals,  and  which  I  should  have 
thought  and  still  think  to  be  good  actions,  condemned 
as  bad  ones  by  high  authority,  I  am  not  to  wonder  if 
less  than  a  small  lump  in  my  forehead  is  voted  a 
horn.  And  you  will  not  wonder  if  my  future  let- 
ters contain  mere  relations  of  facts,  without  any 
of  my  sentiments  upon  them,  which  perhaps  I  have 
been  too  forward  in  offering.  With  the  greatest 
respect  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXIII 


TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 


London,  28  April,  1774. 

Sir: — I  have  written  several  letters  to  you  lately 
by  different  conveyances,   and  sent  you  the  bills 
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passed  and  about  to  be  passed  relating  to  our  pro- 
vince. I  now  send  the  reports  of  the  committee  of 
the  Lords,  which  seems  hard  upon  us,  as  every  thing 
written  by  any  officer  of  government  is  taken  for  un- 
doubted truth.  I  can  now  only  add  that  I  am,  as 
ever,  with  great  respect  to  the  House  and  yourself, 
sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXIV 

TO    MRS.    DEBORAH    FRANKLIN 

London,  28  April,  1774. 

My  Dear  Love  : — I  hoped  to  have  been  on  the  sea 
in  my  return  by  this  time ;  but  find  I  must  stay  a  few 
weeks  longer,  perhaps  for  the  summer  ships.  Thanks 
to  God,  I  continue  well  and  hearty;  and  I  hope  to 
find  you  so,  when  I  have  the  happiness  once  more  of 
seeing  you. 

Your  goddaughter,  Amelia  Evans  that  was  (now 
Mrs.  Barry),  is  gone  again  with  her  husband  and 
children  to  Tunis,  where  she  is  to  live  some  time, 
while  her  husband,  who  is  captain  of  a  ship,  trades  in 
those  seas.  Enclosed  I  send  the  affectionate,  sensible 
letter  she  wrote  to  me  on  taking  leave. 

My  blessing  to  the  children.  Mrs.  Hewson's  have 
lately  had  the  small-pox;  the  eldest  in  the  common 
way  very  full,  the  youngest  by  inoculation  lightly, 
and  both  are  now  well.  But  Mr.  Hewson  is  down 
with  a  terrible  fever,  and  till  yesterday  his  life  was 
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despaired  of.  We  now  begin  to  hope  his  recovery. 
I  shall  give  you  another  line  by  the  packet  of  next 
week,  and  am,  as  ever,  dear  Debby,  your  affectionate 
husband, 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXV 


TO    THOMA  S    GUSHING 


London,  i  June,  1774. 

Sir: — I  received  your  respected  favor  of  March 
31st,  with  another  of  the  same  date  from  the  com- 
mittee. The  latest  of  my  letters  which  had  then 
come  to  your  hands,  was  of  January  7th,  since  which 
I  have  written  several,  containing  a  full  account  of 
the  hearing  on  the  petition,  the  intended  acts  against 
our  province,  the  petition  presented  by  the  natives  of 
America  at  this  time  residing  here,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Gage  as  governor.  And  in  the 
course  of  last  month  I  sent  you,  by  various  convey- 
ances, under  covers,  with  only  a  line  or  two,  copies 
of  the  acts  themselves,  and  other  public  papers  and 
pamphlets.  With  this  I  enclose  a  list  of  your  new 
council,  the  Quebec  bill,  an  abstract  of  the  resolutions 
for  laying  duties  on  that  province,  and  some  papers 
containing  the  two  protests  of  the  Lords,  and  a  list  of 
those  who  have  voted  against  the  bills. 

Lord  Chatham,  being  ill  at  the  time,  could  not  be 
present,  or  he  would  probably  have  voted  on  the 
same  side.  He  has  since  appeared  in  the  House,  and 
delivered  his  sentiments  fully  on  the  American  meas- 
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ures,  blamed  us  for  destroying  the  tea,  and  our  de- 
clarations of  independence  on  the  ParHament;  but 
condemned  strongly  the  measures  taken  here  in 
consequence,  and  spoke  honorably  of  our  province 
and  people,  and  of  their  conduct  in  the  late  war.' 

Mr.  Lee  has  gone  to  make  the  tour  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  probably  will  be  absent  near  a  year.  Just 
before  his  departure  he  drew  up,  at  my  instance,  a 
kind  of  answer  to  the  Lords'  committee's  report,  for 
which  I  furnished  him  with  most  of  the  materials.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  it.  I  had  resigned  your  agency  to 
him,  expecting  to  leave  England  about  the  end  of  this 
month ;  but  on  his  departure  he  has  returned  me  all 
the  papers,  and  I  feel  myself  now  under  a  kind  of  ne- 
cessity of  continuing,  till  you  can  be  acquainted  with 
this  circumstance,  and  have  time  to  give  further 
orders. 

I  shall  apply  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  agreeably  to  the 
directions  of  the  committee,  and  write  to  them  fully, 
as  soon  as  I  have  his  Lordship's  answer. 

Your  friendly  concern  on  my  account,  lest  the  pro- 
ject for  a  subscription  post-office  in  America  should 

'  Lord  Chatham  said,  in  the  speech  here  alluded  to:  "  If  we  take  a 
transient  view  of  those  motives  which  induced  the  ancestors  of  our 
fellow-subjects  in  America  to  leave  their  native  country  to  encotmter 
the  innumerable  difficulties  of  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  western 
world,  our  astonishment  at  the  present  conduct  of  their  descendants 
will  naturally  subside.  There  was  no  comer  of  the  world  into  which 
men  of  their  free  and  enterprising  spirit  would  not  fly  with  alacrity, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  slavish  and  tyrannical  principles  which 
prevailed  at  that  period  in  their  native  country.  And  shall  we  won- 
der, if  the  descendants  of  such  illustrious  characters  spurn  with  con- 
tempt the  hand  of  imconstitutional  power,  that  would  snatch  from 
them  such  dear-bought  privileges  as  they  now  contend  for?" — De- 
brett's  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  lo. 
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prove  prejudicial  to  me,  is  very  obliging;  but  you 
must  have  learnt,  before  this  time,  that  it  was  then 
superfluous,  my  place  having  been  taken  from  me  on 
the  3  ist  of  January.  As  the  salary  I  received  in  that 
office  is  now  ceased,  and  I  have  been  lately  at  near 
two  hundred  pounds'  expense  on  the  province's  ac- 
count in  various  ways,  I  am  obliged  to  request  that 
some  means  may  be  fallen  upon  of  making  me  a  re- 
mittance here ;  for  I  have  little  expectation  that  the 
instruction  will  be  recalled  on  my  application.  With 
great  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXVI 


TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 


London,  30  June,  1774. 

Sir  : — I  received  your  favor  of  April  30th.  By  the 
next  Boston  ship  I  shall  send  you  all  the  perfected 
acts  lately  passed  relating  to  our  province,  of  which 
I  sent  you  copies  while  in  the  state  of  bills.  Till  then 
I  defer  any  remarks  on  them.  At  present,  I  only 
send  copies  of  two  more  letters  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's. 
The  Chancery  suit  goes  on  against  me  on  account  of 
the  former.  With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 
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DLXXVII 


TO    MR.    COOMBE  ' 

London,  22  July,  1774. 

Dear  Friend: — I  received  with  great  pleasure 
yours  of  May  15th,  as  it  informed  me  of  your  health 
and  happiness.  I  thank  you  for  your  sermon,  which 
I  read  with  satisfaction.  I  am  glad  that  of  my  good 
bishop  pleased  you.  I  enclose  a  speech  of  his  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is  deemed  here  a  masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence. I  send  also  the  last  edition  of  some  lines 
of  your  friend  Goldsmith,  with  the  addition  of  my 
friend  Whitefoord's  epitaph,  whom  you  may  remem- 
ber. Also  the  "Heroic  Postscript,"  the  author  of 
which  is  yet  unknown.  He  may  be  fond  of  fame  as  a 
poet;  but,  if  he  is,  his  prudence  predominates  at 
present,  and  prevails  with  him  to  shun  it. 

That  which  you  are  acquiring,  as  an  orator,  gives 
me  pleasure  as  your  friend ;  and  it  will  give  you  the 
most  solid  satisfaction,  if  you  find  that  by  your  elo- 
quence you  can  turn  many  to  righteousness.  With- 
out this  effect,  the  preacher  or  the  priest,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  merely  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  which  are  innocent  things;  he  is  rather  like 
the  cunning  man  in  the  Old  Bailey,  who  conjures  and 

'  In  a  letter  to  his  son,  dated  London,  February  3,  1772,  Dr.  Franklin 
says:  "This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coombe,  whom  I 
recommend  to  your  friendship  as  a  young  gentleman  of  great  merit, 
integrity,  and  abilities.  He  has  acquired  the  esteem  of  all  that  knew 
him  here,  not  as  an  excellent  preacher  only,  but  as  practising  the 
morality  he  preached.  I  wish  him  a  good  settlement  in  his  native 
country,  but  I  think  he  would  better  have  fotmd  his  interest  in  re- 
maining here." 
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tells  fools  their  fortunes  to  cheat  them  out  of  their 
money. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  and  Mrs.  Hewson  return  your  com- 
pliments, with  their  best  wishes.  We  have  lost  Mr. 
Hewson,  and  a  great  loss  it  was.  My  respects  to 
your  good  father.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  and 
believe  me,  yours  most  affectionately, 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXVIII 

TO    MRS.    DEBORAH    FRANKLIN 

London,  22  July,  1774. 

My  Dear  Child: — I  have  had  no  line  from  you 
by  several  late  opportunities.  I  flatter  myself  it  is 
owing  not  to  indisposition,  but  to  the  opinion  of  my 
having  left  England,  which  indeed  I  hope  soon  to  do. 

I  enclose  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  your 
goddaughter,  Mrs.  Barry.  I  wrote  to  you  before  that 
she  had  married  the  captain  of  a  ship  in  the  Levant 
trade.  She  is  now  again  at  Tunis,  where  you  will 
see  she  has  lately  lain  in  of  her  third  child.  Her 
father,  you  know,  was  a  geographer,'  and  his  daugh- 
ter has  some  connection,  I  think,  with  the  whole 
globe ;  being  bom  herself  in  America,  and  having  her 
first  child  in  Asia,  her  second  in  Europe,  and  now  her 
third  in  Africa. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  presents  her  best  respects.  She  too 
is  very  happy  in  her  two  grandsons.     Her  daughter, 

^  Lewis  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  the  author  of  maps  and  geographical 
writings  on  some  parts  of  America. — Sparks. 
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our  poor  Polly,  who  lately  lost  her  good  husband, 
has  become  rich  by  the  death  of  her  aunt.  I  am  ever, 
my  dear  Debby,  your  affectionate  husband, 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXIX 

TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  27  July,  1774. 

Sir: — The  last  line  I  have  been  favored  with  from 
you  is  of  the  30th  of  April.  I  have  since  written  to 
you  several  times.  I  hope  oiir  correspondence  is  not 
intercepted. 

This  serves  to  cover  a  pamphlet  or  two  just  pub- 
lished here,'  of  which  I  shall  send  you  a  number,  as  I 
think  it  may  be  of  use  in  America  to  see  what  senti- 
ments are  entertained  here ;  and  believing  they  may 
be  of  use  here,  I  have  been  at  some  expense  in  pro- 
moting the  publication.     With  great  respect,  I  am, 

etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXX 

TO    WILLIAM    franklin 

London,  7  September,  1774. 

Dear  Son: — I  am  glad  you  have  met  with  my 
friend  Barrows.  I  wish  you  to  cultivate  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  that  of  Mrs.  Barrows,  who  is  an  amiable 

*  Probably  A  True  State  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  etc.,  and  On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  Colonies.     See  supra,  p.  312. 
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woman.  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Panton  for  his 
information  relating  to  Mr.  Parker's  affairs.  Cousin 
Jonathan  Williams  is  now  with  me,  and  engaged  in 
posting  and  settling  my  accounts,  which  will  be  done 
before  the  next  packet,  when  I  shall  send  what  con- 
cerns Parker. 

You  mention  that  my  presence  is  wished  for  at  the 
Congress,  but  no  person  besides  in  America  has 
given  me  the  least  intimation  of  such  a  desire,  and  it 
is  thought  by  the  great  friends  of  the  colonies  here, 
that  I  ought  to  stay  till  the  result  of  the  Congress 
arrives,  when  my  presence  here  may  be  useful.  All 
depends  on  the  Americans  themselves.  If  they 
make,  and  keep  firmly,  resolutions  not  to  consume 
British  manufactures  till  their  grievances  are  re- 
dressed, this  ministry  must  fall,  and  the  laws  be  re- 
pealed. This  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  wise  men 
here. 

I  hear  nothing  of  the  proposal  you  have  made  for 
a  congress  of  governors.  I  do  not  wonder  so  much 
as  you  do,  that  the  Massachusetts  have  not  offered 
payment  for  the  tea.  First,  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  act,  which  gives  them  no  security  that 
the  port  shall  be  opened  on  their  making  that  pay- 
ment. Secondly,  no  precise  sum  is  demanded. 
Thirdly,  no  one  knows  what  will  satisfy  the  custom- 
house officers,  nor  who  the  others  are  that  must  be 
satisfied,  nor  what  will  satisfy  them.  And  fourthly, 
they  are  in  the  king's  power,  after  all,  as  to  how  much 
of  the  port  shall  be  opened.  As  to  "  doing  justice  be- 
fore they  ask  it,"  that  should  have  been  thought  of 
by  the  legislature  here  before  they  demanded  it  of 
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the  Bostonians.  They  have  extorted  many  thou- 
sand pounds  from  America  unconstitutionally,  under 
color  of  acts  of  Parliament,  and  with  an  armed  force. 
Of  this  money  they  ought  to  make  restitution. 
They  might  first  have  taken  out  payment  for  the  tea, 
and  returned  the  rest.  But  you,  who  are  a  thorough 
courtier,  see  every  thing  with  government  eyes. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  loss  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
especially  at  this  time  of  danger  from  an  Indian 
war.'  I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  were  with  him  at 
the  time.  A  Spanish  war  is  now  seriously  appre- 
hended, and  the  stocks  of  course  are  falling.  The 
August  packet  is  hourly  expected,  when  I  hope  to 
hear  of  your  safe  return  and  health. 
Your  affectionate  father, 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXXI 

TO    PETER   TIMOTHY,    CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

London,  7  September,  1774. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  favor  of  May  26th, 
and  am  much  obliged  by  your  kind  invitation  to  your 
house,  which  I  should  certainly  accept  with  pleasure 
if  I  should  ever  go  to  Carolina. 

You  wish  me  to  correspond  with  you  on  public  af- 
fairs. Those  relating  to  America  have  been,  and 
still  continue,  in  so  disagreeable  a  situation  that  I 
cannot  write  to  you  upon  them  with  pleasure.     Much 

'  Sir  William  Johnson  died  at  the   place  of  his  residence,  near  the 
Mohawk  River,  on  the  nth  of  July,  1774. 
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depends  on  yourselves.  If  at  the  intended  Congress 
your  deputies  are  nearly  unanimous  in  declaring 
your  rights,  and  in  resolving  firmly  against  all  impor- 
tations from  hence  till  those  rights  are  acknowledged 
here,  you  cannot  well  fail  of  carrying  your  point. 
This  ministry  must  go  out,  and  give  place  to  men  of 
juster  and  more  generous  principles.  If  you  divide, 
you  are  lost. 

I  believe  I  shall  stay  here  another  winter,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  of  the  welfare  of  you  and  yours. 
My  love  and  blessing  to  my  little  namesake.  If  you 
send  me  any  of  your  papers  by  the  packet,  I  shall 
receive  them  free  of  expense ;  for,  though  I  now  pay 
for  my  letters,  they  do  not  charge  me  for  newspapers. 
I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXXII 


FROM    SAMUEL    COOPER 


Boston,  9  September,  1774. 

Dear  Sir: — My  last  was  on  the  15th  of  August,  in 
which  I  gave  you  some  account  of  the  state  of  our 
affairs.  About  twenty  of  the  council  appointed  by 
the  king  took  the  oath;  since  which,  one  half,  not 
being  able  to  stand  the  public  odium,  have  resigned. 
All  who  now  hold  the  commissions,  not  living  in  Bos- 
ton, have  retired  here,  tmder  the  protection  of  the 
army.  Our  superior  court  of  justice  met  here,  with 
the  chief -justice  at  their  head;  but  the  juries,  to  a 
man,    refused   to   serve.     The   courts   through   the 
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province  are  at  an  end.  Sheriffs,  justices,  and  clerks 
have  either  made  their  peace  with  the  people,  by 
solemnly  promising  not  to  act  upon  the  new  laws,  or 
have  fled  to  this  poor  proscribed  town  as  an  asylum. 
The  lieutenant-governor,  who  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  commission  as  counsellor,  at  his  house  in  Cam- 
bridge, being  surrounded  with  four  thousand  people; 
and  his  neighbors,  Sewall,  the  attorney-general, 
sheriff  Phips,  and  Borland,  live  in  Boston.  Town 
meetings  are  held  all  over  the  provinces;  even  at 
Salem  and  in  Dan  vers,  while  General  Gage  resided 
there  with  a  regiment  and  two  additional  companies. 
He,  indeed,  ordered  a  warrant  to  be  made  out  against 
the  committee  of  correspondence  in  Salem,  who 
called  the  meeting.  Two  gave  bonds  for  their  ap- 
pearance, three  refused  and  were  let  alone.  The 
justice,  I  am  told,  who  issued  the  warrant  has  since 
acknowledged  his  error,  and  asked  pardon  of  the 
people. 

These  things  have  been  effected  chiefly  by  county 
meetings,  composed  from  delegates  of  the  several 
towns.  A  provincial  congress  of  delegates  from  all 
the  counties  is  soon  to  be  held  at  Concord.  The  peo- 
ple say  their  all  is  at  stake;  they  act  only  on  the 
defensive;  should  they  allow  the  new  regulations  to 
take  place,  property  and  life  are  at  the  mercy  of  men 
incensed  against  them,  and  they  should  soon  be  in- 
capable of  making  any  opposition,  even  a  commercial 
one.  The  people  assembled  at  Cambridge  were  land- 
holders, led  by  captains  of  the  towns,  representatives, 
and  committeemen.  The  selectmen  and  committee 
of  correspondence  for  this  town  went  from  hence  to 

VOL.  VI. — 23. 
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confer  with  them,  and  prevent  things  from  coming  to 
extremities;  for  a  rumor  had  been  propagated  that 
the  whole  coimtry,  incensed  at  the  governor's  taking 
the  provincial  powder  by  a  party  of  soldiers  from 
Charlestown,  and  inflamed  by  false  reports,  were 
coming  to  Boston  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the 
powder,  in  the  face  of  the  army.  Happily  this  did 
not  prove  true ;  and,  if  there  were  any  misapprehen- 
sions in  the  body,  they  were  removed  by  the  re- 
presentations of  the  gentlemen  from  Boston,  who 
observed  to  them  that  the  governor  had  a  right  to 
dispose  of  the  provincial  military  stores,  though  not 
those  that  belonged  to  the  towns,  which  he  had  not 
as  yet  touched. 

This  movement  of  the  governor  occasioned,  how- 
ever, an  extensive  alarm.  Reports  flew  through  the 
country  that  he  was  disarming  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  and  seizing  all  the  ammunition  through  the 
province ;  and  that  the  fleet  and  army  had  attacked 
the  town.  These  false  reports  being  credited  for 
awhile,  many  thousands  of  people,  especially  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  province,  were  immediately  in 
arms,  and  in  full  march  for  this  place,  to  relieve  their 
brethren  or  share  their  fate.  Thousands  were  in 
motion  from  Connecticut ;  for  the  New  England  pro- 
vinces are  one  in  sentiment  and  spirit  upon  these 
matters;  but,  being  informed  of  facts,  they  quietly 
returned  home,  sending  their  messengers  from  all 
quarters,  signifying  their  determination  to  act 
unitedly  upon  any  warrantable  occasion. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  Commissioner  Hallowell 
passed  through  Cambridge  while  the  body  was  there. 
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He  had  gone  by  some  time  when  it  was  stated  by 
somebody  that  it  might  be  proper  to  have  a  con- 
ference with  him.  A  number  of  men  on  horseback 
instantly  set  out  to  bring  him  back,  but  were  stopped 
immediately  by  some  gentlemen  from  Boston,  and 
dissuaded  from  their  purpose.  A  single  horseman  of 
his  own  head  went  on,  and,  coming  up  to  him  in  a 
chaise  with  a  companion  and  a  servant  on  horse- 
back, told  him  he  must  stop  and  go  back.  Hallo- 
well  snapped  his  pistol  twice  at  him,  got  upon  his 
servant's  horse,  rode  with  the  utmost  speed  to  town, 
followed  by  the  horseman,  till  he  came  within  call 
of  the  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  town. 

An  apprehension  was  soon  spread  through  the 
camp  that  the  country  was  coming  in  against  them 
in  armed  multitudes.  The  guards  were  doubled, 
cannon  were  placed  on  the  Neck,  and  the  army  lay 
on  their  arms  through  the  night.  The  entrance  into 
this  town  is  now  fortifying  by  the  soldiery.  The 
selectmen  have  remonstrated  to  the  governor  that, 
if  he  goes  on,  the  inhabitants  are  so  uneasy  they 
must  abandon  the  town;  which  they  declare  they 
had  rather  do,  and  see  it  in  flames,  than  be  totally 
enslaved  in  it.  Transports  are  despatched  to  New 
York  and  Quebec  for  more  troops,  though  we  have 
already  five  regiments,  with  a  large  train;  one  more 
at  the  castle,  and  another  coming  from  Salem.  At 
that  place  about  thirty  chests  of  tea  lately  arrived 
from  London,  which  the  inhabitants  will  not  permit 
to  be  landed.  What,  my  dear  sir,  will  be  the  end  of 
these  things?  The  country  seems  determined  to  run 
all  hazards  in  defence  of  their  rights. 
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I  send  this  by  Mr.  Quincy,  a  gentleman  bred  to  the 
law,  highly  esteemed  for  his  parts  and  learning,  a 
warm  friend  to  the  rights  of  America.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  Port  Bill,  and  been  encour- 
aged by  some  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen 
among  us  to  make  a  visit  to  England,  as  he  is  capable 
of  giving  the  best  account  of  our  affairs.  To  him 
I  must  refer  you  for  further  particulars.  I  have 
written  facts  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and,  leav- 
ing you  to  reason  or  conjecture  from  them,  I  am,  etc., 

Samuel  Cooper. 


DLXXXIII 

TO    THOMAS    GUSHING 

London,  15  September,  1774. 

Sir  : — I  received  last  week  only  your  favor  of  June 
27th,  and  I  have  received  no  other  from  you  since 
that  of  April  30th.  You  complain  of  hearing  seldom 
from  me,  and  yet  I  have  written  oftener  this  year 
than  ever  before.  I  apprehend  our  letters  are  in- 
tercepted. I  hope  you  have  received  mine  of  June 
ist,  for  in  that  you  will  find  the  dates  of  many  of  the 
letters  I  had  written  before  that  time ;  and  I  wish 
that  for  the  future  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  men- 
tion the  dates  of  those  you  receive,  as  I  shall  always 
do  for  your  satisfaction  of  those  I  receive  from  you. 

I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  whole  continent  have  so 
justly,  wisely,  and  unanimously  taken  up  our  cause  as 
their  own.  This  is  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  min- 
istry, who  relied  on  our  being  neglected  by  every 
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other  colony;  this  they  depended  on  as  another 
circumstance  that  must  force  our  immediate  submis- 
sion, of  which  they  were  likewise  perfectly  sure. 
They  are  now  a  Httle  disconcerted,  but  I  hear  yet 
from  that  quarter  no  talk  of  retreating  or  changing 
of  measures.  The  language  of  those  about  the  court 
rather  is  that  the  king  must  now  go  on,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
friends  are  increasing  and  endeavoring  to  unite.  I 
have  been  taking  pains  among  them,  to  show  the 
mischief  that  must  arise  to  the  whole  from  a  dismem- 
bering of  the  empire,  which  all  the  measures  of  the 
present  mad  administration  have  a  tendency  to  ac- 
complish, and  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  such  a 
union  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  both  Houses  as  will 
compel  a  change  of  that  administration  and  those 
measures.  I  must  not  now  relate  to  you  with  whom 
I  have  conferred,  nor  the  conversation  I  have  had  on 
this  subject,  lest  my  letter  fall  into  wrong  hands;  but 
I  may  say  I  have  reason  to  think  a  strong  push  will  be 
made  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  session  to  have  all 
the  late  acts  reversed,  and  a  solemn  assurance  given 
America  that  no  future  attempts  shall  be  made  to  tax 
us  without  our  consent.  Much  depends  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress.  All  sides  are  inquiring 
when  an  account  of  them  may  be  expected.  And  I 
am  advised  by  no  means  to  leave  England  till  they 
arrive.  Their  unanimity  and  firmness  will  have  great 
weight  here,  and  probably  unhorse  the  present  wild 
riders. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  mine  mentioned  above.     Since 
that  date  I  have  written  several  short  letters  to  you. 
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including  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  speech  (which 
is  admired  here  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  and 
wisdom),  an  address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
sundry  other  pieces  and  papers  that  I  have  been  in- 
strumental in  writing,  printing,  or  publishing  here. 
It  would  encourage  me,  if  you  could  find  time  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  such  things,  and  let  me 
know  how  they  were  approved.  Nothing  material 
has  passed  here  in  public  affairs  since  the  rising  of 
Parliament.  Great  preparations  are  now  making  for 
the  election  of  a  new  one;  and  a  war  with  Spain  is 
apprehended,  but  will  be  avoided  if  possible. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  esteem  and  respect,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 

P.  S. — The  bishop's  speech  has  had  four  editions, 
the  last  of  5,000  in  number. 


DLXXXIV 

TO    MRS.    JANE    MECOM 

London,  26  September,  1774. 

Dear  Sister: — I  hope  you  continue  in  health,  as 
I  do,  thanks  to  God.  But  I  wish  to  know  how  you 
fare  in  the  present  distress  of  our  dear  country.  I 
am  apprehensive,  that  the  letters  between  us,  though 
very  innocent  ones,  are  intercepted.  They  might 
restore  to  me  yours  at  least,  after  reading  them; 
especially  as  I  never  complain  of  broken,  patched-up 
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seals  (of  late  very  common),  because  I  know  not  on 
whom  to  fix  the  fact. 

I  see  in  a  Boston  paper  of  August  i8th,  an  article 
expressing,  "  that  it  is  generally  believed  Dr.  Frank- 
lin has  received  a  promise  of  being  restored  to  the 
royal  favor,  and  promoted  to  an  office  superior  to  that 
which  he  resigned."  I  have  made  no  public  answer 
to  any  of  the  abuses  I  have  received  in  any  of  the 
papers  here,  nor  shall  I  to  this.  But  as  I  am  anxious 
to  preserve  your  good  opinion,  and  as  I  know  your 
sentiments,  and  that  you  must  be  much  afflicted  your- 
self, and  even  despise  me,  if  you  thought  me  capable 
of  accepting  any  office  from  this  government,  while 
it  is  acting  with  so  much  hostility  towards  my  native 
country,  I  cannot  miss  this  first  opportunity  of  assur- 
ing you,  that  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for 
such  a  report ;  that,  so  far  from  having  any  promise 
of  royal  favor,  I  hear  of  nothing  but  royal  and  minis- 
terial displeasure ;  which,  indeed,  as  things  at  present 
stand,  I  consider  as  an  honor.  I  have  seen  no  min- 
ister since  January,  nor  had  the  least  communication 
with  them.  The  generous  and  noble  friends  of  Amer- 
ica in  both  Houses  do  indeed  favor  me  with  their 
notice  and  regard ;  but  they  are  in  disgrace  at  court, 
as  well  as  myself.  Be  satisfied,  that  I  shall  do  noth- 
ing to  lessen  me  in  your  esteem,  or  my  own.  I  shall 
not,  by  the  least  concurrence  with  the  present  meas- 
ures, merit  any  court  favor,  nor  accept  of  any,  if  it 
were  offered  me,  which,  however,  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  happen. 

As  those  here  who  most  interest  themselves  in  be- 
half of  America  conceive  that  my  being  present  at 
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the  arrival  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  and 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  may  be  of  use,  I  submit 
to  their  judgment,  and  think  it  now  likely  that  I  shall 
not  return  till  spring.         I  am  ever,  etc. 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXXV 


TO   THOMAS   GUSHING 


London,  27  September,  1774. 

Sir  : — I  wrote  to  you  lately  by  the  Boston  packet, 
Capt.  Shepherd,  and  by  several  preceding  convey- 
ances. I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  what 
letters  of  mine  came  to  your  hands,  as  I  suspect  they 
are  often  intercepted. 

The  ministers  have  for  some  time  been  out  of  town, 
as  well  as  those  of  both  Houses  who  are  friends  of 
America.  But  the  latter  have  frequent  communica- 
tions, for  the  piirpose  of  dropping  their  private  mis- 
understandings, and  uniting  in  the  public  cause, 
which  at  present  needs  all  their  joint  assistance,  since 
a  breach  with  America,  hazarded  by  the  late  harsh 
measures,  may  be  ruinous  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  British  empire.  In  forwarding  this  good  work 
among  them,  as  far  as  my  little  endeavors  may 
amount  to,  I  have  been  for  some  time  industriously 
engaged.  I  see  some  letters  in  your  newspapers,  said 
to  be  written  from  hence,  which  represent  Lord  Chat- 
ham as  having  deserted  your  cause.  I  can  of  my  own 
certain  knowledge  assure  you  of  the  contrary,  and 
that  his  sentiments  are  such  as  you  could  wish.     It 
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was  thought  the  ParUament  would  meet  in  Novem- 
ber; but  the  talk  now  is,  that  it  will  be  further  pro- 
rogued till  January,  that  government  may  be  in  full 
possession  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
views  of  the  Americans.  With  great  respect,  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


DLXXXVI 


TO    RICHARD    BACHE 


London,  30  September,  1774. 

Dear  Son: — The  bearer,  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  is 
very  well  recommended  to  me,  as  an  ingenious, 
worthy  young  man.  He  goes  to  Pennsylvania  with 
a  view  of  settling  there.  I  request  you  to  give  him 
your  best  advice  and  countenance,  as  he  is  quite  a 
stranger  there.  If  you  can  put  him  in  a  way  of 
obtaining  employment  as  a  clerk,  or  assistant  tutor 
in  a  school,  or  assistant  surveyor  (of  all  which  I 
think  him  very  capable),  so  that  he  may  procure 
subsistence  at  least,  till  he  can  make  acquaintance 
and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  you  will  do 
well,  and  much  oblige  your  affectionate  father.  My 
love  to  Sally  and  the  boys." 

B.  Franklin. 

*  In  the  first  letter  which  Paine  wrote  to  Dr.  Franklin  from  Phila- 
delphia, he  said:  "Your  countenancing  me  has  obtained  for  me  many- 
friends  and  much  reputation,  for  which  please  to  accept  my  most  sin- 
cere thanks.  I  have  been  applied  to  by  several  gentlemen  to  instruct 
their  sons,  on  very  advantageous  terms  to  myself;  and  a  printer  and 
bookseller  here,  a  man  of  reputation  and  property,  Robert  Aitkin,  has 
lately  attempted  a  magazine,  but,  having  little  or  no  turn  that  way 
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DLXXXVII 

TO   JOSEPH    GALLOWAY 

London,  12  October,  1774. 

Dear  Sir: — I  wrote  to  you  on  the  ist  instant  by 
Captain  Cook,  acquainting  you  with  the  disposition 
of  Parliament,  since  which  the  elections  are  going  on 
briskly  everywhere  for  a  new  one.  The  electors  of 
London,  Westminster,  the  borough  of  Southwark 
and  the  county  of  Middlesex,  have  obliged  their 
candidates  to  sign  a  written  engagement,  that  they 
will  endeavor  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  late  oppressive 
and  unconstitutional  American  laws,  and  promote 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two  countries.  Their 
example  will  be  followed  in  some  other  places,  and  it 
is  thought  would  have  been  pretty  general  in  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  towns,  if  the  suddenness 
of  the  dissolution  had  not  hurried  things  too  much. 

It  being  objected  to  one  of  the  candidates  set  up 
for  Westminster,  Lord  Percy,  that  he  is  absent  on 
the  wicked  business  of  cutting  the  throats  of  our 
American  brethren,  his  friends  have  thought  neces- 
sary this  morning  to  publish  a  letter  of  his,  expressing 
that  he  is  on  good  terms  with  the  people  of  Boston, 
and  much  respected  by  them.  These  circumstances 
show  that  the  American  cause  begins  to  be  more 
popular  here.  Yet  the  court  talk  boldly  of  persisting 
in  their  measures,  and  three  ships  of  the  line  are 

himself,  he  has  applied  to  me  for  assistance.  He  had  not  above  six 
hundred  subscribers  when  I  first  assisted  him.  We  have  now  upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred,  and  daily  increasing.  I  have  not  entered  into 
terms  with  him.  This  is  only  the  second  number.  The  first  I  was 
not  concerned  in." — March  4th,  1775. 
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fitting  out  for  America,  which  are  to  be  over-manned, 
to  have  a  double  number  of  marines,  and  several 
armed  tenders.  It  is  rumored  they  are  to  stop  all 
the  ports  of  America. 

Many  think  the  new  Parliament  will  be  for  re- 
versing the  late  proceedings;  but  that  depends  on 
the  court,  on  which  every  Parliament  seems  to  be 
dependent;  so  much  so,  that  I  begin  to  think  the 
ParHament  here  of  little  use  to  the  people ;  for  since 
a  parHament  is  always  to  do  as  a  ministry  would 
have  it,  why  should  we  not  be  governed  by  the 
ministry  in  the  first  instance?  They  could  afford  to 
govern  us  much  cheaper,  the  Parliament  being  a  very 
expensive  machine,  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  oil- 
ing and  greasing  at  the  people's  charge;  for  they 
finally  pay  all  the  enormous  salaries  of  places,  the 
pensions,  and  the  bribes,  now  by  custom  become 
necessary  to  induce  the  members  to  vote  according 
to  their  consciences. 

My  situation  here  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  little 
hazardous;  for  if,  by  some  accident,  the  troops  and 
people  of  New  England  should  come  to  blows,  I 
should  probably  be  taken  up ;  the  ministerial  people 
affecting  everywhere  to  represent  me  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  misunderstanding ;  and  I  have  been  frequently 
cautioned  to  secure  my  papers,  and  by  some  advised 
to  withdraw.  But  I  venture  to  stay,  in  compliance 
with  the  wish  of  others,  till  the  result  of  the  Congress 
arrives,  since  they  suppose  my  being  here  might  on 
that  occasion  be  of  use ;  and  I  confide  on  my  inno- 
cence, that  the  worst  which  can  happen  to  me  will  be 
an  imprisonment  upon  suspicion,  though  that  is  a 
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thing  I  should  much  desire  to  avoid,  as  it  may  be  ex- 
pensive and  vexatious,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  my 
health.  With  great  respect  and  esteem,  I  am  ever, 
dear  sir,  etc.,  B.  Franklin. 


DLXXXVIII 

A    PARABLE    ON    PERSECUTION 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that 
Abraham  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  about  the  going 
down  of  the  sun. 

2.  And  behold  a  man,  bowed  with  age,  came  from 
the  way  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  a  staff. 

3.  And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said  imto 
him:  "Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and 
tarry  all  night,  and  thou  shalt  arise  early  on  the  mor- 
row, and  go  on  thy  way." 

4.  But  the  man  said :  "  Nay,  for  I  will  abide  under 
this  tree." 

5.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly;  so  he 
turned  and  they  went  into  the  tent,  and  Abraham 
baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

6.  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed 
not  God,  he  said  unto  him:  "Wherefore  dost  thou 
not  worship  the  most  high  God,  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth?" 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said:  "  I  do  not 
worship  the  God  thou  speakest  of,  neither  do  I  call 
upon  his  name;  for  I  have  made  to  myself  a  god, 
which  abideth  alway  in  mine  house,  and  provideth 
me  with  all  things." 
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8.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the 
man,  and  he  arose  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him 
forth  with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

g.  And  at  midnight  God  called  unto  Abraham, 
saying:    "Abraham,  where  is  the  stranger?" 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said:  "Lord,  he 
would  not  worship  thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon 
thy  name ;  therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from  be- 
fore my  face  into  the  wilderness." 

11.  And  God  said:  "  Have  I  borne  with  him  these 
himdred  and  ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished 
him,  and  clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his  rebellion 
against  me ;  and  couldst  not  thou,  that  art  thyself  a 
sinner,  bear  with  him  one  night?" 

12.  And  Abraham  said:  "  Let  not  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  wax  hot  against  his  servant;  lo,  I  have  sinned; 
lo,  I  have  sinned;   forgive  me,  I  pray  thee." 

13.  And  Abraham  arose,  and  went  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  and  sought  diligently  for  the  man,  and 
found  him,  and  returned  with  him  to  the  tent;  and 
when  he  had  entreated  him  kindly,  he  sent  him  away 
on  the  morrow  with  gifts. 

14.  And  God  spake  again  unto  Abraham,  saying: 
"  For  this  thy  sin  shall  thy  seed  be  afflicted  four  hun- 
dred years  in  a  strange  land. 

15.  "But  for  thy  repentance  will  I  deliver  them; 
and  they  shall  come  forth  with  power,  and  with  glad- 
ness of  heart,  and  with  much  substance." 


In  the  year  1774  Lord  Karnes,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  introduced  the  sub- 
stance of  the  foregoing  parable  with  these  words:   "The 
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following  parable  against  persecution  was  communicated 
to  me  by  Dr.  Franklin  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  makes 
a  great  figure  in  the  learned  world,  and  who  would  still 
make  a  greater  figure  for  benevolence  and  candor,  were 
virtue  as  much  regarded  in  this  declining  age  as  knowledge  y^ 

From  the  manner  in  which  it  was  here  presented  to 
the  public,  it  was  naturally  inferred  and  taken  for  granted 
that  Franklin  was  its  author.  Some  surprise,  therefore, 
was  manifested  when  it  was  discovered  not  long  after 
that  a  parable  of  substantially  the  same  import  was 
found  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  pub- 
lished in  1657,  and  which  he  professed  to  have  found  "in 
the  Jews'  books."  Curiosity  was  now  provoked  to  find 
whence  or  from  what  Jews'  books  the  parable  was  taken. 
At  length  it  was  discovered  in  the  Latin  dedication  to  the 
Senate  of  Hamburg  of  a  rabbinical  work  entitled  The  Rod 
of  Judah.  The  translator,  Genz,  gives  the  story  sub- 
stantially as  it  is  given  by  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  only 
important  difference  is  the  answer  made  to  Abraham, 
which  in  Genz's  preface  reads  as  follows:  "I  am  a  fire- 
worshipper,  and  ignorant  of  manners  of  this  kind,  for  our 
ancestors  have  taught  us  no  such  observance."  Per- 
ceiving with  horror  from  his  speech  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  profane  fire-worshipper,  and  a  person  alien  to  the 
worship  of  his  God,  Abraham  drove  him  from  his  table 
and  his  abode,  as  one  whose  intercourse  was  contagious, 
and  as  a  foe  to  his  religion. ^^ 

Genz  attributed  the  authorship  of  the  parable  to  the 

1  It  is  a  noteworthy  circvimstance  that  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
Sketches  the  words  in  italics  are  omitted.  His  Lordship,  in  spite  of  liis 
admiration  for  Franklin,  had  to  incHne  before  the  prevailing  breeze. 

2  "Ad  quae  senex:  'Ego  ignicola  sum,  istiusmodi  morum  ignarus; 
nostri  enim  majores  nullam  talem  me  docuere  pietatem.'  Ad  quam 
vocem  horrescens  Abrahamus  rem  sibi  cum  ignicola  profano  et  a  svii 
Ntmiinis  cultu  alieno  esse,  eum  e  vestigio  et  a  coena  remotiim,  ut  sui 
consortii  pestem  et  religionis  hostem,  domo  ejicit." 
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nohilisimus  Autor  Sadus.  Following  up  this  trail,  the 
parable  was  traced  to  the  Bostan,  or  Flower  Garden,  of 
the  celebrated  Persian  poet  Saadi.  An  English  transla- 
tion of  it  from  this  ancient  poem  was  published  in  the 
Asiatic  Miscellany,  at  Calcutta,  in  1789,  and  is  quoted 
from  that  work  by  Bishop  Heber  in  his  Life  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.^  Saadi  also  gives  the  parable  as  "  something  that 
he  had  heard  once,"  and  not  an  invention  of  his  own. 
But  here  the  trail  is  lost.  Whence  Saadi  derived  it  is  a 
matter  of  pure  speculation.  In  his  Gulistan  there  is  an 
allusion  to  an  incident  in  his  life  which  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  remoter  history  of  the  parable.  The  poet 
says  that  while  he  was  a  prisoner  to  the  Crusaders,  he 
was  set  to  work  "with  some  Jews"  on  the  trenches  before 
Tripoli.  This  being  a  period  of  high  culture  among  the 
Jews  of  Western  Asia,  it  is  not  imlikely  that  among 
the  prisoners  of  that  race  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  some  of  them  may  have  been  men  of  refine- 
ment and  learning,  like  Saadi  himself,  and  may  have 
imparted  this  parable  to  him,  either  as  of  their  own  in- 
vention or  as  a  tradition.  So  far  as  we  know,  like 
"  Topsy,"  it  had  no  parents — it  grew. 

When  the  parable  was  found  among  the  writings  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Franklin,  who  was  then  residing  in  Eng- 
land, was  charged  with  plagiarism.  To  this  the  succeed- 
ing number  of  the  Repository,  in  which  the  charge  had 
appeared,  contained  a  reply  from  Franklin's  fast  and 
most  respected  friend,  Benjamin  Vaughan,  disclaiming 
any  pretension  on  Franklin's  part  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  parable  in  question.  He  said:  "This  great 
man,  who  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  desirous  of  dis- 
seminating an  amiable  sentiment,  was  an  extreme  lover 
of  pleasantry,  often  endeavored  to  put  off  the  parable  in 

'  For  an  account  of  Saadi,  see  Everett's  Mt.  Vernon  Papers,  and 
Saadi's  life  by  Harrington. 
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question  upon  his  acquaintance  as  a  portion  of  Scripture, 
and  probably  thought  this  one  of  the  most  successful 
modes  of  circulating  its  moral.  This  object  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  defeated,  had  he  prefixed  to  the  printed 
copies  of  the  parable,  which  he  was  fond  of  dispersing, 
an  intimation  of  its  author.  He  therefore  gave  no  name 
whatever  to  it,  much  less  his  own.  And  often  as  I  have 
heard  of  his  amusing  himself  on  this  occasion,  I  never 
could  learn  that  he  ascribed  to  himself  the  merit  of  the 
invention.  His  good  humor  constantly  led  him  into  a 
train  of  amusing  stories  concerning  the  persons  who  had 
mistaken  it  for  Scripture  (for  he  had  bound  it  up  as  a  leaf 
in  his  Bible,  the  better  to  impose  upon  them),  which, 
perhaps,  made  the  point  of  authorship  be  forgotten." 

In  a  letter  to  Vaughan,  dated  November  2,  1789,  Frank- 
lin says  that  he  never  published  it,  "nor  claimed  any 
other  credit  from  it,  than  what  related  to  the  style  and 
the  addition  of  the  concluding  threatening  and  promise." 

Whoever  was  the  original  author  of  this  parable,  it  is 
very  clear  that  it  was  Franklin  that  put  the  royal  image 
and  superscription  upon  it  that  gave  it  its  currency 
throughout  the  world. — Editor. 


DLXXXIX 

A  PARABLE  ON  BROTHERLY  LOVE 

1 .  In  those  days  there  was  no  worker  of  iron  in  all 
the  land.  And  the  merchants  of  Midian  passed  by 
with  their  camels,  bearing  spices,  and  myrrh,  and 
balm,  and  wares  of  iron. 

2,  And  Reuben  bought  an  axe  of  the  Ishmaelite 
merchants,  which  he  prized  highly,  for  there  was 
none  in  his  father's  house. 
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3.  And  Simeon  said  tinto  Reuben  his  brother, 
"  Lend  me,  I  pray  thee,  thine  axe."  But  he  refused, 
and  would  not. 

4.  And  Levi  also  said  unto  him :  "  My  brother,  lend 
me,  I  pray  thee,  thine  axe ' ' ;  and  he  refused  him  also. 

5.  Then  came  Judah  unto  Reuben,  and  entreated 
him,  saying:  "  Lo,  thou  lovest  me,  and  I  have  always 
loved  thee ;  do  not  refuse  me  the  use  of  thine  axe. " 

6.  But  Reuben  ttimed  from  him,  and  refused  him 
likewise. 

7.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  Reuben  hewed  timber 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  his  axe  fell  therein,  and 
he  could  by  no  means  find  it. 

8.  But  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah  had  sent  a  mes- 
senger after  the  Ishmaelites,  with  money,  and  had 
bought  for  themselves  each  an  axe. 

9.  Then  came  Reuben  unto  Simeon,  and  said:  "  Lo 
I  have  lost  mine  axe,  and  my  work  is  imfinished ;  lend 
me  thine,  I  pray  thee." 

10.  And  Simeon  answered  him,  saying:  "Thou 
wouldest  not  lend  me  thine  axe,  therefore  will  I  not 
lend  thee  mine." 

11.  Then  went  he  unto  Levi,  and  said  unto  him: 
"My  brother,  thou  knowest  my  loss  and  my  neces- 
sity; lend  me,  I  pray  thee,  thine  axe." 

12.  And  Levi  reproached  him,  saying:  "Thou 
wouldest  not  lend  me  thine  axe  when  I  desired  it, 
but  I  will  be  better  than  thou,  and  will  lend  thee 
mine." 

13.  And  Reuben  was  grieved  at  the  rebuke  of  Levi, 
and  being  ashamed,  turned  from  him,  and  took  not 
the  axe,  but  sought  his  brother  Judah. 
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14.  And  as  he  drew  near,  Judah  beheld  his  coun- 
tenance as  it  were  covered  with  grief  and  shame; 
and  he  prevented  him,  saying:  "  My  brother,  I  know 
thy  loss;  but  why  should  it  trouble  thee?  Lo,  have 
I  not  an  axe  that  will  serve  both  thee  and  me  ?  Take 
it,  I  pray  thee,  and  use  it  as  thine  own." 

15.  And  Reuben  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him, 
with  tears,  saying:  "Thy  kindness  is  great,  but  thy 
goodness  in  forgiving  me  is  greater.  Thou  art  in- 
deed my  brother,  and  whilst  I  live,  will  I  surely  love 
thee." 

16.  And  Judah  said:  "Let  us  also  love  our  other 
brethren;  behold,  are  we  not  all  of  one  blood?" 

17.  And  Joseph  saw  these  things,  and  reported 
them  to  his  father  Jacob. 

18.  And  Jacob  said:  "Reuben  did  wrong,  but  he 
repented.  Simeon  also  did  wrong ;  and  Levi  was  not 
altogether  blameless. 

19.  "But  the  heart  of  Judah  is  princely.  Judah 
hath  the  soul  of  a  king.  His  father's  children  shall 
bow  down  before  him,  and  he  shall  rule  over  his 
brethren." 


DXC 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TRANSACTIONS  RELATING  TO 

GOVERNOR  Hutchinson's  letters 

Having  been  from  my  youth  more  or  less  engaged 
in  public  affairs,  it  has  often  happened  to  me  in  the 
course  of  my  life  to  be  censured  sharply  for  the  part 
I  took  in  them.     Such  censures  I  have  generally 
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passed  over  in  silence,  conceiving,  when  they  were 
just,  that  I  ought  rather  to  amend  than  defend ;  and, 
when  they  were  undeserved,  that  a  little  time  would 
justify  me.  Much  experience  has  confirmed  my 
opinion  of  the  propriety  of  this  conduct ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent,  and  sometimes  the  virulent  at- 
tacks which  the  jostlings  of  party  interests  have 
drawn  upon  me,  I  have  had  the  felicity  of  bringing 
down  to  a  good  old  age  as  fair  a  reputation  (may  I  be 
permitted  to  say  it  ?)  as  most  public  men  that  I  have 
known,  and  have  never  had  reason  to  repent  my 
neglecting  to  defend  it. 

I  should  therefore  (persisting,  as  old  men  ought  to 
do,  in  old  habits)  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  late  in- 
vective of  the  solicitor-general,  nor  of  the  abundant 
abuse  in  the  papers,  were  I  not  urged  to  it  by  my 
friends,  who  say,  that  the  first,  being  delivered  by  a 
public  officer  of  government  before  a  high  and  most 
respectable  court,  the  Privy  Council,  and  counten- 
anced by  its  report,  and  the  latter  having  that  for  its 
foundation,  it  behooves  me,  more  especially  as  I  am 
about  leaving  this  country,  to  furnish  them  with  the 
knowledge  of  such  facts  as  may  enable  them  to  justify 
to  others  their  good  opinion  of  me.  This  compels  me 
to  the  present  undertaking;  for  otherwise,  having 
for  some  time  past  been  gradually  losing  all  public 
connections,  declining  my  agencies,  determined  on 
retiring  to  my  little  family,  that  I  might  enjoy  the 
remainder  of  life  in  private  repose,  indifferent  to 
the  opinion  of  courtiers,  as  having  nothing  to  seek 
or  wish  among  them,  and  being  secure  that  time 
would  soon  lay  the  dust  which  prejudice  and  party 
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have  so  lately  raised,  I  should  not  think  of  giving 
myself  the  trouble  of  writing,  and  my  friends  of 
reading,  an  apology  for  my  political  conduct. 

That  this  conduct  may  be  better  understood,  and 
its  consistency  more  apparent,  it  seems  necessary  that 
I  should  first  explain  the  principles  on  which  I  have 
acted.  It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  the  only 
true  British  policy  was  that  which  aimed  at  the  good 
of  the  whole  British  empire,  not  that  which  sought 
the  advantage  of  one  part  in  the  disadvantage  of  the 
others;  therefore  all  measures  of  procuring  gain  to 
the  mother  country  arising  from  loss  to  her  colonies, 
and  all  of  gain  to  the  colonies  arising  from  or  occa- 
sioning loss  to  Britain,  especially  where  the  gain  was 
small  and  the  loss  great,  every  abridgment  of  the 
power  of  the  mother  country,  where  that  power  was 
not  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  and 
every  diminution  of  the  privileges  of  the  colonists, 
where  they  were  not  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
mother  country,  I,  in  my  own  mind,  condemned  as 
improper,  partial,  unjust,  and  mischievous,  tending 
to  create  dissensions,  and  weaken  that  union  on 
which  the  strength,  solidity,  and  duration  of  the  em- 
pire greatly  depended ;  and  I  opposed,  as  far  as  my 
little  powers  went,  all  proceedings,  either  here  or  in 
America,  that  in  my  opinion  had  such  tendency. 
Hence  it  has  often  happened  to  me  that  while  I 
have  been  thought  here  too  much  of  an  American, 
I  have  in  America  been  deemed  too  much  of  an 
Englishman. 

From  a  thorough  inquiry  (on  occasion  of  the  Stamp 
Act)    into    the  nature  of   the   connection   between 
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Britain  and  the  colonies,  I  became  convinced  that 
the  bond  of  their  union  is  not  the  Parliament,  but 
the  king.  That,  in  removing  to  America,  a  coun- 
try out  of  the  realm,  they  did  not  carry  with  them 
the  statutes  then  existing;  for,  if  they  did,  the  Puri- 
tans must  have  been  subject  there  to  the  same  griev- 
ous act  of  conformity,  tithes,  spiritual  courts,  etc., 
which  they  meant  to  be  free  from  by  going  thither; 
and  in  vain  would  they  have  left  their  native  country, 
and  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  its  improved 
state,  to  combat  the  hardships  of  a  new  settlement 
in  a  distant  wilderness,  if  they  had  taken  with  them 
what  they  meant  to  fly  from,  or  if  they  had  left  a 
power  behind  them,  capable  of  sending  the  same 
chains  after  them  to  bind  them  in  America.  They 
took  with  them,  however,  by  compact,  their  allegiance 
to  the  king,  and  a  legislative  power  for  the  making  a 
new  body  of  laws  with  his  assent,  by  which  they  were 
to  be  governed.  Hence  they  became  distinct  states, 
under  the  same  prince,  united  as  Ireland  is  to  the 
crown,  but  not  to  the  realm  of  England,  and  gov- 
erned each  by  its  own  laws,  though  with  the  same 
sovereign,  and  having  each  the  right  of  granting  its 
own  money  to  that  sovereign. 

At  the  same  time  I  considered  the  king's  supreme 
authority  over  all  the  colonies  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  them,  affording  a  dernier  ressort  for  set- 
tling all  their  disputes,  a  means  of  preserving  peace 
among  them  with  each  other,  and  a  centre  in  which 
their  common  force  might  be  united  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  This  authority  I  therefore  thought, 
when  acting  within  its  due  limits,  should  be  ever  as 
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carefully  supported  by  the  colonists  as  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Britain. 

In  conformity  with  these  principles,  and  as  agent 
for  the  colonies,  I  opposed  the  Stamp  Act,  and  en- 
deavored to  obtain  its  repeal,  as  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonists,  of  no  real  advantage 
to  Britain,  since  she  might  ever  be  sure  of  greater 
aids  from  our  voluntary  grants  than  she  could  expect 
from  arbitrary  taxes,  as  by  losing  our  respect  and 
affection,  on  which  much  of  her  commerce  with  us 
depended,  she  would  lose  more  in  that  commerce 
than  she  could  possibly  gain  by  such  taxes,  and  as  it 
was  detrimental  to  the  harmony  which  had  till  then 
so  happily  subsisted,  and  which  was  so  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole.  And  to  keep  up,  as  much 
as  in  me  lay,  a  reverence  for  the  king  and  a  respect 
for  the  British  nation  on  that  side  the  water,  and,  on 
this,  some  regard  for  the  colonies  (both  tending  to 
promote  that  harmony),  I  industriously,  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  my  letters  to  America,  represented  the 
measures  that  were  grievous  to  them  as  being  neither 
royal  nor  national  measures,  but  the  schemes  of  an 
administration,  which  wished  to  recommend  itself  for 
its  ingenuity  in  finance,  or  to  avail  itself  of  new  reve- 
nues in  creating,  by  places  and  pensions,  new  depen- 
dencies; for  that  the  king  was  a  good  and  gracious 
prince,  and  the  people  of  Britain  their  real  friends. 
And  on  this  side  the  water,  I  represented  the  people 
of  America  as  fond  of  Britain,  concerned  for  its  inter- 
est and  its  glory,  and  without  the  least  desire  of  a 
separation  from  it.  In  both  cases  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  I  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth,  and  I 
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have  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  attending  good  in- 
tentions, even  when  they  are  not  successful. 

With  these  sentiments  I  could  not  but  see  with 
concern  the  sending  of  troops  to  Boston;  and  their 
behavior  to  the  people  there  gave  me  infinite  un- 
easiness, as  I  apprehended  from  that  measure  the 
worst  of  consequences,  a  breach  between  the  two 
countries.  And  I  was  the  more  concerned  when  I 
found  that  it  was  considered  there  as  a  national  meas- 
ure (since  none  here  opposed  it),  and  as  a  proof  that 
Britain  had  no  longer  a  paternal  regard  for  them.  I 
myself  in  conversation  sometimes  spoke  of  it  in  this 
light,  and  I  own  with  some  resentment  (being  myself 
a  native  of  that  country),  till  I  was,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, assured  by  a  gentleman  of  character  and  dis- 
tinction (whom  I  am  not  at  present  permitted  to 
name),  that  not  only  the  measure  I  particularly  cen- 
sured so  warmly,  but  all  the  other  grievances  we  com- 
plained of,  took  their  rise,  not  from  the  government 
here,  but  were  projected,  proposed  to  administration, 
solicited,  and  obtained,  by  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able among  the  Americans  themselves,  as  necessary 
measures  for  the  welfare  of  that  country.  As  I  could 
not  readily  assent  to  the  probability  of  this,  he  under- 
took to  convince  me,  and  he  hoped,  through  me  (as 
their  agent  here),  my  countrymen.  Accordingly,  he 
called  on  me  some  days  after,  and  produced  to  me 
these  very  letters  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutch- 
inson, Secretary  Oliver,  and  others,  which  have  since 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion. 

Though  astonished,  I  could  not  but  confess  myself 
convinced,  and  I  was  ready,  as  he  desired,  to  convince 
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my  countrymen ;  for  I  saw,  I  felt  indeed  by  its  effect 
upon  myself,  the  tendency  it  must  have  toward 
a  reconciliation,  which  for  the  common  good  I  earn- 
estly wished.  It  appeared,  moreover,  my  duty  to  give 
my  constituents  intelligence  of  such  importance  to 
their  affairs;  but  there  was  some  difficulty,  as  this 
gentleman  would  not  permit  copies  to  be  taken  of 
the  letters;  and,  if  that  could  have  been  done,  the 
authenticity  of  those  copies  might  have  been  doubted 
and  disputed.  My  simple  account  of  them,  as  papers 
I  had  seen,  would  have  been  still  less  certain.  I 
therefore  wished  to  have  the  use  of  the  originals  for 
that  purpose,  which  I  at  length  obtained,  on  these 
express  conditions:  that  they  should  not  be  printed; 
that  no  copies  should  be  taken  of  them;  that  they 
should  be  shown  only  to  a  few  of  the  leading  people 
of  the  government ;  and  that  they  should  be  carefully 
returned. 

I  accepted  those  conditions,  and  under  the  same 
transmitted  the  original  letters  to  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  at  Boston,  without  taking  or  reserv- 
ing any  copy  of  them  for  myself.  I  agreed  the  more 
willingly  to  the  restraint,  from  an  apprehension  that 
a  publication  might,  considering  the  state  of  irritation 
in  which  the  minds  of  the  people  there  had  long  been 
kept,  occasion  some  riot  of  mischievous  consequence. 
I  had  no  other  scruple  in  sending  them,  for,  as  they 
had  been  handed  about  here  to  injure  that  people, 
why  not  use  them  for  their  advantage?  The  writers, 
too,  had  taken  the  same  liberty  with  the  letters  of 
others,  transmitting  hither  those  of  Rosne  and  Auch- 
muty  in  confirmation  of  their  own  calumnies  against 
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the  Americans;  copies  of  some  of  mine,  too,  had 
been  returned  here  by  officers  of  government.  Why, 
then,  should  theirs  be  exempt  from  the  same  treat- 
ment? To  whom  they  had  been  directed  here  I 
could  only  conjecture;  for  I  was  not  informed,  and 
there  was  no  address  upon  them  when  I  received 
them.  My  letter,  in  which  I  enclosed  them,  ex- 
pressed more  fully  the  motives  above  mentioned  for 
sending  them,  and  I  shall  presently  give  an  extract 
of  so  much  of  it  as  related  to  them. 

But  as  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  roundly  as- 
serted that  I  did  not,  as  agent,  transmit  those  letters 
to  the  Assembly's  Committee  of  Correspondence; 
that  I  sent  them  to  a  junto,  my  peculiar  correspond- 
ents; that,  fearing  to  be  known  as  the  person  who 
sent  them,  I  had  insisted  on  the  keeping  that  circum- 
stance a  secret ;  that  I  had  "  shown  the  utmost  solici- 
tude to  have  that  secret  kept ' ' ;  and  as  this  has  been 
urged  as  a  demonstrative  proof  that  I  was  conscious 
of  guilt  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  them,  and  there- 
fore feared  a  discovery  so  much  as  to  have  been  afraid 
of  putting  my  name  to  the  letter  in  which  I  enclosed 
them,  and  which  only  appeared  to  be  mine  by  my 
well-known  handwriting,  I  would  here,  previous  to 
that  extract,  observe,  that  on  the  same  paper  was 
first  written  the  copy  of  a  preceding  letter,  which  had 
been  first  signed  by  me  as  usual;  and  accordingly, 
the  letter  now  in  question  began  with  these  words, 
"  The  above  is  a  copy  of  my  lasV;  and  all  the  first 
part  of  it  was  on  business  transacted  by  me  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  particularly  to  two 
petitions  sent  to  me  as  agent  by  the  Assembly,  to  be 
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presented  to  the  king.  These  circumstances  must 
to  every  person  there  have  as  clearly  shown  me  to  be 
the  writer  of  that  letter,  as  my  well-known  hand  must 
have  done  to  those  peculiar  correspondents  of  my  own, 
to  whom  it  is  said  I  sent  it.  If  then  I  hoped  to  be 
concealed  by  not  signing  my  name  to  such  a  letter,  I 
must  have  been  as  silly  as  that  bird,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  think  itself  unseen  when  it  has  hid  only  its 
head.  And  if  I  could  depend  on  my  correspondents 
keeping  secret  a  letter  and  a  transaction  which  they 
must  needs  know  were  mine,  I  might  as  well  have 
trusted  them  with  my  name,  and  could  have  had  no 
motive  for  omitting  it.  In  truth,  all  I  insisted  on  was 
(in  pursuance  of  my  engagement),  that  the  letters 
should  not  be  printed  or  copied;  but  I  had  not  at 
the  time  the  least  thought  or  desire  of  keeping  my 
part  in  that  transaction  a  secret;  and,  therefore,  so 
far  from  requesting  it,  I  did  not  so  much  as  give  the 
smallest  intimation  even  that  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  me  not  to  be  mentioned  on  the  occasion.  And  if 
I  had  had  that  inclination,  I  must  have  been  very 
weak  indeed  to  fancy  that  the  person  I  wrote  to,  all 
the  rest  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  five 
other  persons  named,  and  ''such  others  as  the  com- 
mittee might  think  fit  to  show  them  to,"  with  three 
gentlemen  here  to  whom  I  had  communicated  the 
matter,  should  all  keep  as  a  secret  on  my  accoimt 
what  I  did  not  state  as  a  secret,  or  request  should  be 
concealed. 

So  much  of  the  letters  as  relates  to  the  governor's 
letters  is  as  follows. 

"On  this  occasion  I  think  it  fit  to  acquaint  you, 
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that  there  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands  part  of  a 
correspondence  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  laid 
the  foundation  of  most,  if  not  all  our  present  griev- 
ances. I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  through  what 
channel  I  received  it;  and  I  have  engaged  that  it 
shall  not  be  printed,  nor  copies  taken  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  it;  but  I  am  allowed  to  let  it  be 
seen  by  some  men  of  worth  in  the  province,  for 
their  satisfaction  only.  In  confidence  of  your  pre- 
serving inviolably  my  engagement,  I  send  you  en- 
closed the  original  letters,  to  obviate  every  pretence 
of  unfairness  in  copying,  interpolation,  or  omission. 
The  hands  of  the  gentlemen  will  be  well  known. 
Possibly  they  may  not  like  such  an  exposal  of  their 
conduct,  however  tenderly  and  privately  it  may  be 
managed.  But,  if  they  are  good  men,  or  pretend  to 
be  such,  and  agree  that  all  good  men  wish  a  good  un- 
derstanding and  harmony  to  subsist  between  the  col- 
onies and  their  mother  country,  they  ought  the  less  to 
regret  that,  at  the  small  expense  of  their  reputation 
for  sincerity  and  public  spirit  among  their  compatri- 
ots, so  desirable  an  event  may  in  some  degree  be  for- 
warded. For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  my  resentment  against  this  coimtry,  for  its  arbi- 
trary measures  in  governing  us,  conducted  by  the  late 
minister,  has,  since  my  conviction  by  these  papers 
that  those  measures  were  projected,  advised,  and 
called  for  by  men  of  character  among  ourselves,  and 
whose  advice  must  therefore  be  attended  with  all  the 
weight  that  was  proper  to  mislead,  and  which  could 
therefore  scarce  fail  of  misleading;  my  own  resent- 
ment, I  say,  has  by  this  means  been  exceedingly 
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abated.  /  think  they  must  have  the  same  effect  with 
you;  but  I  am  not,  as  I  have  said,  at  liberty  to  make 
the  letters  public.  I  can  only  allow  them  to  be  seen 
by  yourself,  by  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  by  Messrs.  Bowdoin  and  Pitts  of 
the  Council,  and  Drs.  Chauncey,  Cooper,  and  Win- 
throp,  with  a  few  such  other  gentlemen  as  you  may 
think  fit  to  show  them  to.  After  being  some  months 
in  your  possession,  you  are  requested  to  return  them 
to  me. 

"  As  to  the  writers,  I  can  easily  as  well  as  charitably 
conceive  it  possible,  that  men  educated  in  prepos- 
sessions of  the  unbounded  authority  of  Parliament, 
etc.,  may  think  unjustifiable  every  opposition,  even 
to  its  unconstitutional  exactions,  and  imagine  it  their 
duty  to  suppress,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  such  oppo- 
sition. But,  when  I  find  them  bartering  away  the 
liberties  of  their  native  coimtry  for  posts,  and  nego- 
tiating for  salaries  and  pensions  extorted  from  the 
people ;  and,  conscious  of  the  odium  these  might  be 
attended  with,  calling  for  troops  to  protect  and  secure 
the  enjoyment  of  them;  when  I  see  them  exciting 
jealousies  in  the  crown,  and  provoking  it  to  work 
against  so  great  a  part  of  its  most  faithful  subjects; 
creating  enmities  between  the  different  countries  of 
which  the  empire  consists;  occasioning  a  great  ex- 
pense to  the  old  country  for  suppressing  or  pre- 
venting imaginary  rebellions  in  the  new,  and  to  the 
new  country  for  the  payment  of  needless  gratifica- 
tions to  useless  officers  and  enemies,  I  cannot  but 
doubt  their  sincerity  even  in  the  poHtical  principle 
they  profess,  and  deem  them  mere  time-servers,  seek- 
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ing  their  own  private  emolument,  through  any  quant- 
ity of  public  mischief;  betrayers  of  the  interest,  not 
of  their  native  country  only,  but  of  the  government 
they  pretend  to  serve,  and  of  the  whole  English 
empire. 

"  With  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  sir,  your  and  the  committee's  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

"B.  Franklin." 

My  next  letter  is  of  January  5,  1773,  to  the  same 
gentleman,^  beginning  with  these  words.  "  I  did 
myself  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember past,  enclosing  some  original  letters  from 
persons  at  Boston,  which  I  hope  got  safe  to  hand"; 
and  then  it  goes  on  with  other  business  transacted 
by  me  as  agent,  and  is  signed  with  my  name  as 
usual.  In  truth  I  never  sent  an  anonymous  letter  to 
any  person  in  America,  since  my  residence  in  Lon- 
don, unless  where  two  or  more  letters  happened  to 
be  on  the  same  paper,  the  first  a  copy  of  a  preceding 
letter,  and  the  subsequent  referring  to  the  preceding ; 
in  that  case,  I  may  possibly  have  omitted  signing 
more  than  one  of  them,  as  unnecessary. 

The  first  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
papers,  is  dated  "Boston,  March  24,  1773,"  and  be- 
gins thus:  "  I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  the  2d 
December  last,  with  the  several  papers  enclosed,  for 
which  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  have  commimi- 
cated  them  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  you  mentioned. 

^  This  gentleman  was   Thomas  Gushing,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Massachusetts. — Editor. 
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They  are  of  opinion  that,  though  it  might  be  incon- 
venient to  publish  them,  yet  it  might  be  expedient  to 
have  copies  taken  and  left  on  this  side  the  water,  as 
there  may  be  a  necessity  to  make  some  use  of  them 
hereafter;  however,  I  read  to  them  what  you  wrote 
to  me  upon  the  occasion,  and  told  them  I  could 
by  no  means  consent  copies  of  them  or  any  part  of 
them  should  be  taken  without  your  express  leave; 
that  I  would  write  to  you  upon  the  subject,  and 
strictly  conform  to  your  directions." 

The  next  letter,  dated  April  20,  1773,  begins 
thus:  "  I  wrote  you  in  my  last,  that  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  had  communicated  the  papers  you  sent 
me  under  cover  of  yours  of  the  2d  of  December  last 
were  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  retained  on 
this  side  the  water,  to  be  hereafter  employed  as  the 
exigency  of  our  affairs  may  require,  or  at  least  that 
authenticated  copies  ought  to  be  taken  before  they 
are  returned.  I  shall  have,  I  find,  a  very  difficult 
task  properly  to  conduct  this  matter,  unless  you  ob- 
tain leave  for  their  being  retained  or  copied.  I  shall 
wait  your  directions  on  this  head,  and  hope  they  will 
be  such  as  will  be  agreeable  to  all  the  gentlemen,  who 
unanimously  are  of  opinion  that  it  can  by  no  means 
answer  any  valuable  purpose  to  send  them  here  for 
the  inspection  of  a  few  persons,  barely  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity." 

On  the  9th  of  March,  I  wrote  to  the  same  person, 
not  having  then  received  the  preceding  letters,  and 
mentioned  my  having  written  to  him  on  the  2d  of 
December  and  5th  of  January;  and,  knowing  what 
use  was  made  against  the  people  there,  of  every 
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trifling  mob,  and  fearing  lest,  if  the  letters  should, 
contrary  to  my  directions,  be  made  public,  something 
more  serious  of  the  kind  might  happen,  I  concluded 
that  letter  thus:  "  I  must  hope  that  great  care  will 
be  taken  to  keep  our  people  quiet,  since  nothing  is 
more  wished  for  by  our  enemies,  than  that  by  in- 
surrections we  should  give  a  good  pretence  for  in- 
creasing the  military  among  us,  and  putting  us  under 
more  severe  restraints.  And  it  must  be  evident  to 
all,  that  by  our  rapidly  increasing  strength  we  shall 
soon  become  of  so  much  importance,  that  none  of  our 
just  claims  and  privileges  will  be,  as  heretofore,  im- 
attended  to,  nor  any  security  we  can  wish  for  our 
rights  be  denied  us." 

Mine  of  May  6th  begins  thus:  "I  have  received 
none  of  your  favors,  since  that  of  November  28th. 
I  have  since  written  to  you  of  the  following  dates, 
December  2d,  January  5th,  March  9th,  and  April  3d, 
which  I  hope  got  safe  to  hand."  Thus  in  two  out  of 
three  letters,  subsequent  to  that  of  December  2d, 
which  enclosed  the  governor's  letters,  I  mentioned 
my  writing  that  letter,  which  showed  I  could  have  no 
intention  of  concealing  my  having  written  it;  and 
that  therefore  the  assertion  of  my  sending  it  anony- 
mously is  without  probability. 

In  mine  of  June  2,  1773,  I  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  letter  of  March  24th,  and,  not  being  able 
to  answer  immediately  his  request  of  leave  to  copy 
the  letters,  I  said  nothing  of  them  then,  postpon- 
ing that  subject  to  an  opportimity  which  was  ex- 
pected two  days  after,  viz.,  June  4th,  when  my  letter 
of  that  date   concludes  thus:   "As  to  the  letters  I 
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communicated  to  you,  though  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  leave  to  take  copies  or  publish  them,  I 
have  permission  to  let  the  originals  remain  with 
you,  as  long  as  you  may  think  it  of  any  use  to  have 
the  originals  in  possession." 

In  mine  of  July  7th,  1773,  I  answer  the  above  of 
April  20th  as  follows ;  "  The  letters  communicated  to 
you  were  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  any, 
but  it  was  thought  there  might  be  a  use  in  showing 
them  to  some  friends  of  the  province,  and  even  to 
some  of  the  governor's  party,  for  their  more  certain 
information  concerning  his  conduct  and  politics, 
though  the  letters  were  not  made  quite  public.  I 
believe  I  have  since  written  to  you,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  return  them  speedily ;  and  though  I  can- 
not obtain  leave  as  yet  to  suffer  copies  to  be  taken  of 
them,  I  am  allowed  to  say  that  they  may  be  shown 
and  read  to  whom  and  as  many  as  you  think  proper. " 

The  same  person  wrote  to  me  June  14,  1773,  in 
these  terms:  "  I  have  endeavored  inviolably  to  keep 
to  your  injunctions  with  respect  to  the  papers  you 
sent  me ;  I  have  shown  them  only  to  such  persons  as 
you  directed ;  no  one  person,  except  Dr.  Cooper  and 
one  of  the  committee,  knows  from  whom  they  came 
or  to  whom  they  were  sent.  I  have  constantly 
avoided  mentioning  your  name  upon  the  occasion, 
so  that  it  need  never  be  known  (if  you  incline  to 
keep  it  a  secret)  whom  they  came  from,  and  to  whom 
they  were  sent ;  and  /  desire,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
my  name  may  not  be  mentioned;  for  it  may  he  a 
damage  to  me.  I  thought  it,  however,  my  duty  to 
communicate  them  as  permitted,  as  they  contained 
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matters  of  importance  that  very  nearly  affected  the 
government.  And,  notwithstanding  all  my  care  and 
precaution,  it  is  now  publicly  known  that  all  such 
letters  are  here.  Considering  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  to  see  them  (not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen), 
it  is  astonishing  they  did  not  get  air  before."  Then 
he  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  Assembly,  having  heard 
of  them,  obliged  him  to  produce  them,  but  engaged 
not  to  print  them;  and  that  they  afterwards  did 
nevertheless  print  them,  having  got  over  that  en- 
gagement by  the  appearance  of  copies  in  the  House, 
produced  by  a  member,  who  it  was  reported  had  just 
received  them  from  England.  This  letter  concludes : 
"  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  strictly  to  conform  to 
your  restrictions ;  but,  from  the  circumstances  above 
related,  you  must  be  sensible  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  letters  being  made  public,  and  therefore 
hope  I  shall  be  free  from  all  blame  respecting  this 
matter." 

This  letter  accounts  for  its  being,  unexpectedly  to 
me,  made  a  secret  in  Boston,  that  I  had  sent  the  let- 
ters. The  gentleman  to  whom  I  sent  them  had  his 
reasons  for  desiring  not  to  be  known  as  the  person 
who  received  and  communicated  them;  but  as  this 
would  have  been  suspected,  if  it  were  known  that  I 
sent  them,  that  circimistance  was  to  be  kept  a  secret. 
Accordingly  they  were  given  to  another,  to  be  by 
him  produced  by  the  committee. 

My  answer  to  this  was  of  July  25,  1773,  as  fol- 
lows: "  I  am  favored  with  yours  of  June  14th,  con- 
taining some  copies  of  the  resolves  of  the  committee 
upon  the  letters.      I  see  by  your  account  of   the 

VOL.  VI. — 25. 
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transaction,  that  you  could  not  well  prevent  what  was 
done.  As  to  the  report  of  other  copies  being  come 
from  England,  I  think  that  could  not  be.  It  was  an 
expedient  to  disengage  the  House.  I  hope  the  pos- 
session of  the  originals,  and  the  proceedings  upon 
them,  will  be  attended  with  salutary  effects  to  the 
province,  and  then  I  shall  be  well  pleased.  I  observe 
what  you  mention,  that  no  person  besides  Dr.  Cooper 
and  one  of  the  committee  knew  they  came  from  me. 
I  did  not  accompany  them  with  any  request  of  being 
myself  concealed ;  for,  believing  what  I  did  to  be  in 
the  way  of  my  duty  as  agent,  though  I  had  no  doubt 
of  its  giving  offence,  not  only  to  the  parties  exposed, 
but  to  administration  here,  I  was  regardless  of  the 
consequences.  However,  since  the  letters  themselves 
are  now  copied  and  printed,  contrary  to  the  promise 
I  made,  I  am  glad  my  name  has  not  been  heard  on 
the  occasion ;  and,  as  I  do  not  see  it  could  be  of  any 
use  to  the  public,  I  now  wish  it  may  continue  un- 
known, though  I  hardly  expect  it.  As  to  yours,  you 
may  rely  on  my  never  mentioning  it,  except  that 
I  may  be  obliged  to  show  your  letter  in  my  own 
vindication  to  the  person  only  who  might  other- 
wise think  he  had  reason  to  blame  me  for  breach  of 
engagement." 

With  the  above-mentioned  letter  of  the  14th  of 
June  I  received  one  from  another  of  the  gentlemen  * 
to  whom  the  papers  had  been  communicated,  which 
says:  "By  whom  and  to  whom  they  were  sent  is 
still  a  secret,  known  only  to  three  persons  here,  and 
may  still  remain  so,  if  you  desire  it."     My  answer  to 

»  The  Reverend  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Boston. — Editor. 
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him  of  July  25th  was:  "I  accompanied  them  with 
no  restriction  relating  to  myself;  my  duty  to  the 
province  as  their  agent,  I  thought,  required  the  com- 
munication of  them  so  far  as  I  could.  I  was  sensible 
I  should  make  enemies  there,  and  perhaps  might 
offend  government  here;  but  these  apprehensions  I 
disregarded.  I  did  not  expect,  and  hardly  still  expect, 
that  my  sending  them  could  be  kept  a  secret.  But 
since  it  is  such  hitherto,  I  now  wish  it  may  continue 
so,  because  the  publication  of  the  letters,  contrary 
to  my  engagement,  has  changed  the  circumstances." 
His  reply  to  this,  of  the  loth  of  November,  is: 
"After  all  the  solicitous  inquiries  of  the  governor 
and  his  friends  respecting  his  letters,  it  still  re- 
mains a  secret  from  and  to  whom  they  were  sent 
here.  This  is  known,  among  us,  to  two  only  besides 
myself,  and  will  remain  undiscovered,  unless  further 
intelligence  should  come  from  your  side  the  water 
than  I  have  reason  to  think  has  yet  been  obtained. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  admire  your  honest  openness 
in  this  affair,  and  noble  negligence  of  any  inconven- 
iences that  might  arise  to  yourself  in  this  essential 
service  to  our  injured  country." 

To  another  friend  '  I  wrote  of  the  same  date,  July 
25th,  what  will  show  the  apprehensions  I  was  con- 
stantly under,  of  the  mischiefs  that  would  attend  a 
breach  from  the  exasperated  state  of  things,  and  the 
arguments  I  used  to  prevent  it,  viz. :  "I  am  glad  to 
see  that  you  are  elected  into  the  council,  and  are 
about  to  take  part  in  our  public  affairs.     Your  abili- 

'  Professor  Winthrop,  of  Harvard  College,  a  member  of  his  Maj- 
esty's Council  in  Massachusetts. — Editor. 
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ties,  integrity,  and  sober  attachment  to  the  liberties 
of  our  country  will  be  of  great  use,  at  this  tempestu- 
ous time,  in  conducting  our  little  bark  into  a  safe 
harbor.  By  the  Boston  newspapers  there  seem  to  be 
among  us  some  violent  spirits,  who  are  for  an  imme- 
diate rupture.  But  I  trust  the  general  prudence  of 
our  countrymen  will  see  that  by  our  growing  strength 
we  advance  fast  to  a  situation  in  which  our  claims 
must  be  allowed;  that  by  a  premature  struggle  we 
may  be  crippled  and  kept  down  another  age;  that, 
as  between  friends  every  affront  is  not  worth  a  duel, 
and  between  nations  every  injury  is  not  worth  a  war, 
so  between  the  governed  and  the  governing,  every 
mistake  in  government,  every  encroachment  on 
rights,  is  not  worth  a  rebellion.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
sufficient  for  the  present  that  we  hold  them  forth  on 
all  occasions,  not  giving  up  any  of  them;  using,  at 
the  same  time,  every  means  to  make  them  generally 
imderstood  and  valued  by  the  people ;  cultivating  a 
harmony  among  the  colonies,  that  their  imion  in 
the  same  sentiments  may  give  them  greater  weight ; 
remembering  withal  that  this  Protestant  country  (our 
mother,  though  of  late  an  imkind  one)  is  worth  pre- 
serving; and  that  her  weight  in  the  scale  of  Europe, 
her  safety,  in  a  great  degree,  may  depend  on  our 
union  with  her.  Thus  conducting,  I  am  confident  we 
may  within  a  few  years  obtain  every  allowance  of, 
and  every  security  for,  our  inestimable  privileges  that 
we  can  wish  or  desire." 

His  answer,  of  December  31st,  is:  "I  concur  per- 
fectly with  you  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
your  last.    No  considerate  person,  I  should  think,  can 
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approve  of  your  desperate  remedies,  except  in  de- 
sperate cases.  The  people  of  America  are  extremely 
agitated  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  administration 
to  subject  them  to  absolute  power.  They  have 
been  amused  with  accounts  of  the  pacific  dispo- 
sition of  the  ministry,  and  flattered  with  assurances 
that  upon  their  humble  petitions  all  their  griev- 
ances would  be  redressed.  They  have  petitioned 
from  time  to  time ;  but  their  petitions  have  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  make  them  feel  more  sensibly 
their  own  slavery.  Instead  of  redress,  every  year 
has  produced  some  new  manoeuvre,  which  could 
have  no  tendency  but  to  irritate  them  more  and  more. 
The  last  measure  of  the  East  India  Company's  send- 
ing their  tea  here,  subject  to  a  duty,  seems  to  have 
given  the  finishing  stroke  to  their  patience.  You  will 
have  heard  of  the  steps  taken  at  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  to  prevent  the  payment  of  this 
duty,  by  sending  the  tea  back  to  its  owners.  But  as 
this  was  found  impossible  at  Boston,  the  destruction 
of  the  tea  was  the  consequence.  What  the  event  of 
these  commotions  will  be,  God  only  knows.  The 
people  through  the  colonies  appear  immovably  fixed 
in  their  resolution  that  the  tea  duty  shall  never  be 
paid ;  and,  if  the  ministry  are  determined  to  enforce 
these  measures,  I  dread  the  consequences;  I  verily 
fear  they  will  turn  America  into  a  field  of  blood. 
But  I  will  hope  for  the  best." 

I  am  told  that  administration  is  possessed  of  most 
of  my  letters  sent  or  received  on  public  affairs  for 
some  years  past;  copies  of  them  having  been  ob- 
tained from  the  files  of  the  several  Assemblies,  or  as 
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they  passed  through  the  post-office.  I  do  not  con- 
demn their  ministerial  industry  or  complain  of  it. 
The  foregoing  extracts  may  be  compared  with  those 
copies,  and  I  can  appeal  to  them  with  confidence  that, 
upon  such  comparison,  these  extracts  will  be  found 
faithfully  made,  and  that  the  whole  tenor  of  my 
letters  has  been  to  persuade  patience  and  a  careful 
guarding  against  all  violence,  under  the  grievances 
complained  of;  and  this  from  various  considerations, 
such  as  that  the  welfare  of  the  empire  depended  upon 
the  union  of  its  parts;  that  the  sovereign  was  well 
disposed  towards  us,  and  the  body  of  his  nation  our 
friends  and  well-wishers ;  that  it  was  the  ministry  only 
who  were  prejudiced  against  us ;  that  the  sentiments 
of  minsters  might  in  time  be  changed,  or  the  minis- 
ters themselves  be  changed;  or  that,  if  those  chances 
failed,  at  least  time  would  infallibly  bring  redress, 
since  the  strength,  weight,  and  importance  of  Amer- 
ica were  continually  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  its 
friendship,  of  course,  daily  becoming  more  valuable, 
and  more  likely  to  be  cultivated  by  an  attention  to  its 
rights.  The  newspapers  have  announced  that  trea- 
son is  found  in  some  of  my  letters.  It  must  then  be 
of  some  new  species.  The  invention  of  court  lawyers 
has  always  been  fruitful  in  the  discovery  of  new 
treasons,  and  perhaps  it  is  now  become  treason  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  ministers.  None  of  any  other 
kind,  I  am  sure,  can  be  found  in  my  correspondence. 
The  effect  of  the  governor's  letters  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  New  England,  when  they  came  to  be 
read  there,  was  precisely  what  had  been  expected 
and  proposed  by  sending  them  over.     It  was  now 
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seen  that  the  grievances  which  had  been  so  deeply  re- 
sented as  measures  of  the  mother  country,  were  in 
fact  the  measures  of  two  or  three  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. Of  course,  all  that  resentment  was  withdrawn 
from  her,  and  fell  where  it  was  proper  it  should  fall, 
on  the  heads  of  those  caitiffs  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  mischief.  Both  Houses  '  took  up  the  mat- 
ter in  this  light,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
agreed  to  the  following  resolves,  reported  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  letters,  viz.: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  certain  Letters 
laid  before  the  House  of  Representatives ,  re- 
ported the  following  Resolves: 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1773. 

Resolved,  That  the  letters  signed  Tho.  Hutchinson 
and  Andw.  Oliver,  now  under  the  consideration  of 
this  House,  appear  to  be  the  genuine  letters  of  the 
present  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  this 
province,  whose  handwriting  and  signatures  are  well 
known  to  many  of  the  members  of  this  House ;  and 
that  they  contain  aggravated  accounts  of  facts  and 
misrepresentations,  and  that  one  manifest  design  of 
them  was  to  represent  the  matters  they  treat  of  in  a 
light  highly  injurious  to  this  province,  and  the  per- 
sons against  whom  they  were  written. 

Resolved,  That  though  the  letters  aforesaid,  signed 
Tho.  Hutchinson,  are  said  by  the  governor  in  his  mes- 
sage to  this  House  of  June  9th  to  be  "  private  letters 

^  That  is,  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts.— Editor. 
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written  to  a  gentleman  in  London  since  deceased," 
and  "that  all  except  the  last  were  written  many 
months  before  he  came  to  the  chair,"  yet  that  they 
were  written  by  the  present  governor  when  he  was 
lieutenant-governor  and  chief-justice  of  this  province, 
who  has  been  represented  abroad  as  eminent  for  his 
abilities  as  for  his  exalted  station,  and  was  under  no 
official  obligation  to  transmit  private  intelligence, 
and  that  they  therefore  must  be  considered  by  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  sent  as  documents  of  solid 
intelligence;  and  that  this  gentleman  in  London  to 
whom  they  were  written,  was  then  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  one  who  was  very  active  in 
American  affairs,  and  therefore  that  these  letters, 
however  secretly  written,  must  naturally  be  supposed 
to  have,  and  really  had,  a  public  operation. 

Resolved,  That  these  "private  letters"  being 
written  "with  express  confidence  of  secrecy"  was 
only  to  prevent  the  contents  of  them  being  known 
here,  as  appears  by  said  letters ;  and  this  rendered 
them  the  more  injurious  in  their  tendency,  and 
really  insidious. 

Resolved,  That  the  letters  signed  Tho.  Hutchinson, 
considering  the  person  by  whom  they  were  written, 
the  matters  they  expressly  contain,  the  express 
reference  in  some  of  them  for  "full  intelligence"  to 
Mr.  Hallo  well,  a  person  deeply  interested  in  the 
measures  so  much  complained  of,  and  recommenda- 
tory notices  of  divers  other  persons,  whose  emolu- 
ments arising  from  our  public  burdens  must  excite 
them  to  unfavorable  representations  of  us,  the 
measures  they  suggest,  the  temper  in  which  they  were 
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written,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sent,  and  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  had  a  natural 
and  efficacious  tendency  to  interrupt  and  alienate 
the  affections  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  King 
George  the  Third,  from  this  his  loyal  and  affectionate 
province ;  to  destroy  that  harmony  and  good- will  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  this  colony,  which  every 
friend  to  either  would  wish  to  establish;  to  excite 
the  resentment  of  the  British  administration  against 
this  province ;  to  defeat  the  endeavors  of  our  agents 
and  friends  to  serve  us  by  a  fair  representation  of  our 
state  of  grievances;  to  prevent  our  humble  and  re- 
peated petitions  from  reaching  the  royal  ear  of  our 
common  sovereign;  and  to  produce  the  severe  and 
destructive  measures  which  have  been  taken  against 
this  province,  and  others  still  more  so,  which  have 
been  threatened. 

Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it 
clearly  appears  from  the  letters  aforesaid,  signed, 
Tho.  Hutchinson  and  Andw.  Oliver,  that  it  was  the 
desire  and  endeavor  of  the  writers  of  them  that  cer- 
tain acts  of  the  British  Parliament  for  raising 
a  revenue  in  America  might  he  carried  into  effect  by 
military  force;  and,  by  introducing  a  fleet  and  army 
into  this  his  Majesty's  loyal  province  to  intimidate 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  here,  and  prevent  every 
constitutional  measure  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  those 
acts  so  justly  esteemed  a  grievance  to  us,  and  to  sup- 
press the  very  spirit  of  freedom. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that, 
as  the  salaries  lately  appointed  for  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,   and  judges  of  this  province. 
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directly  repugnant  to  the  charter  and  subversive 
of  justice,  are  founded  on  this  revenue ;  and  as  these 
letters  were  written  with  a  design,  and  had  a  tendency 
to  promote  and  support  that  revenue,  therefore  there 
is  great  reason  to  suppose  the  writers  of  those  letters 
were  well  knowing  to,  suggested,  and  promoted  the 
enacting  said  revenue  acts,  and  the  establishments 
founded  on  the  same. 

Resolved,  That,  while  the  writer  of  these  letters, 
signed  Tho.  Hutchinson  has  been  thus  exerting 
himself,  by  his  "  secret  confidential  correspondence," 
to  introduce  measures  destructive  of  our  constitu- 
tional liberty,  he  has  been  practising  every  method 
among  the  people  of  this  province  to  fix  in  their  mind 
an  exalted  opinion  of  his  warmest  affection  for  them, 
and  his  unremitted  endeavors  to  promote  their  best 
interests  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain. 

Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  House,  That,  by 
comparing  these  letters  signed  Tho.  Hutchinson,  with 
those  signed  Andiv.  Oliver,  Cha.  Paxton,  and  Nath. 
Rogers,  and  considering  what  has  since  in  fact  taken 
place  conformable  thereto,  there  have  been  for  many 
years  past  measures  contemplated,  and  a  plan  formed, 
by  a  set  of  men  born  and  educated  among  us,  to  raise 
their  own  fortunes,  and  advance  themselves  to  posts 
of  honor  and  profit,  not  only  to  the  destruction  of 
the  charter  and  constitution  of  this  province,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  And  it  is  further  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  that  the  said  persons  have  been  some  of  the 
chief  instruments  in  the  introduction  of  a  military 
force  into  the  province,  to  caiTy  their  plans  into 
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execution;  and,  therefore,  they  have  been  not  only 
greatly  instrumental  in  disturbing  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  government,  and  causing  and 
promoting  great  discord  and  animosities,  but  are 
justly  chargeable  with  the  great  corruption  of  mor- 
als, and  all  that  confusion,  misery,  and  bloodshed, 
which  have  been  the  natural  effects  of  the  introduction 
of  troops. 

Whereas,  for  many  years  past,  measures  have  been 
taken  by  the  British  administration  very  grievous 
to  the  good  people  of  this  province,  which  this  House 
have  now  reason  to  suppose  were  promoted,  if  not 
originally  suggested,  by  the  writers  of  these  letters; 
and  many  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  people  to 
obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances; 

Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this  House  that  the 
writers  of  these  letters  have  availed  themselves  of 
disorders  that  naturally  arise  in  a  free  government 
under  such  oppressions,  as  arguments  to  prove  that 
it  was  originally  necessary  such  measures  should 
have  been  taken,  and  that  they  should  now  be  con- 
tinued and  increased. 

Whereas,  in  the  letter  signed  Cha.  Paxton,  dated 
Boston  Harbor,  June  20,  1768,  it  is  expressly 
declared  that, ' '  unless  we  have  immediately  two  or 
three  regiments,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  friends  of 
government  that  Boston  will  be  in  open  rebellion"; 
Resolved,  That  this  is  a  most  wicked  and  injurious 
representation,  designed  to  inflame  the  minds  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers  and  the  nation;  and  to  excite  in 
the  breast  of  our  sovereign  a  jealousy  of  his  loyal 
subjects  of   said  town,  without    the  least   grounds 
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therefor,  as  enemies  of  his  Majesty's    person   and 
government. 

Whereas,  certain  letters  by  two  private  persons, 
signed  T.  Moffat  and  G.  Rome,  have  been  laid  before 
the  House,  which  letters  contain  many  matters 
highly  injurious  to  government  and  to  the  national 
peace ; 

Resolved,  That  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  their 
government,  from  the  earliest  period  of  it,  from  time 
to  time,  to  be  secretly  traduced  and  maliciously 
represented  to  the  British  ministry,  by  persons  who 
were  neither  friendly  to  this  colony  nor  to  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  have  just  reason  to  com- 
plain of  it  as  a  very  great  grievance,  that  the  humble 
petitions  and  remonstrances  of  the  commons  of  this 
province  are  not  allowed  to  reach  the  hands  of  our 
most  gracious  sovereign,  merely  because  they  are 
presented  by  an  agent,  to  whose  appointment  the 
governor,  with  whom  our  chief  dispute  may  subsist, 
doth  not  consent ;  while  the  partial  and  inflammatory 
letters  of  individuals,  who  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
revenue  acts,  and  the  measures  taken  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  have  been  laid  before  administration, 
attended  to,  and  determined  upon,  not  only  to  the 
injury  of  the  reputation  of  the  people,  but  to  the 
depriving  them  of  their  invaluable  rights  and 
liberties. 

Whereas,  this  House  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  his 
Majesty  will  judge  it  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
interest  of  his  crown,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
good  people  of  this  his  loyal  province,  that  persons 
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should  be  continued  in  places  of  high  trust  and  au- 
thority in  it,  who  are  known  to  have  with  great 
industry,  though  secretly,  endeavored  to  undermine, 
alter,  and  overthrow  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
vince; therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  are  bound,  in  duty  to  the 
king  and  their  constituents,  humbly  to  remonstrate 
to  his  Majesty  the  conduct  of  his  Excellency  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Esquire,  Governor,  and  the  Honorable 
Andrew  Oliver,  Esquire,  Lieutenant-Governor,  of 
this  province ;  and  to  pray  that  his  Majesty  wotdd  be 
pleased  to  remove  them  for  ever  from  the  govern- 
ment thereof. ' 

Upon  these  Resolutions  was  founded  the  following 
petition,  transmitted  to  me  to  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty: 

TO    THE    king's    MOST    EXCELLENT    MAJESTY 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign: 

We,  your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the  representa- 
tives of  your  ancient  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  general  court  legally  assembled,  b}^  virtue  of  your 
Majesty's  writ  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
governor,  beg  leave  to  lay  this  our  humble  petition 
before  your  Majesty. 

Nothing  but  the  sense  of  duty  we  owe  to  our  sov- 
ereign, and  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  consult 

I  The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  these  Resolves,  as  here 
reported,  by  a  large  majority.  The  Council  almost  unanimously 
passed  a  series  of  Resolves,  on  the  25th  of  June,  embodying  similar 
sentiments. — Editor. 
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the  peace  and  safety  of  the  province,  could  induce 
us  to  remonstrate  to  your  Majesty  concerning  the 
mal-conduct  of  persons  who  have  heretofore  had 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  this  people,  and  whom 
your  Majesty  has  been  pleased,  from  the  purest 
motives  of  rendering  your  subjects  happy,  to  ad- 
vance to  the  highest  places  of  trust  and  authority 
in  the  province. 

Your  Majesty's  humble  petitioners,  with  the  deep- 
est concern  and  anxiety,  have  seen  the  discords  and 
animosities  which  have  too  long  subsisted  between 
your  subjects  of  the  parent  state  and  those  of  the 
American  colonies.  And  we  have  trembled  with 
apprehensions  that  the  consequences  naturally  aris- 
ing therefrom  would  at  length  prove  fatal  to  both 
countries. 

Permit  us  humbly  to  suggest  to  your  Majesty,  that 
your  subjects  here  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  grievances  which  they  have  suffered,  and  still 
continue  to  suffer,  have  been  occasioned  by  your 
Majesty's  ministers  and  principal  servants  being, 
unfortunately  for  us,  misinformed  in  certain  facts  of 
very  interesting  importance  to  us.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  former  assemblies  have,  from  time  to 
time,  prepared  a  true  state  of  facts  to  be  laid  before 
your  Majesty;  but  their  humble  remonstrances  and 
petitions,  it  is  presumed,  have  by  some  means  been 
prevented  from  reaching  your  royal  hand. 

Your  Majesty's  petitioners  have  very  lately  had 
before  them  certain  papers,  from  which  they  himibly 
conceive  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
has  been  long  a  conspiracy  of  evil  men  in  this  pro- 
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vince.who  have  contemplated  measures  and  formed 
a  plan  to  advance  themselves  to  power  and  raise 
their  own  fortunes  by  means  destructive  of  the 
charter  of  the  province,  at  the  expense  of  the  quiet 
of  the  nation,  and  to  the  annihilating  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  American  colonies. 

And  we  do,  with  all  due  submission  to  your 
Majesty,  beg  leave  particularly  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  his  Excellency  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
Esquire,  Governor,  and  the  Honorable  Andrew 
Oliver,  Esquire,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  your 
Majesty's  province,  as  having  a  natural  and  effica- 
cious tendency  to  interrupt  and  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  your  Majesty,  our  rightful  sovereign,  from 
this  your  royal  province;  to  destroy  that  harmony 
and  good-will  between  Great  Britain  and  this  colony, 
which  every  honest  subject  should  strive  to  establish ; 
to  excite  the  resentment  of  the  British  administra- 
tion against  this  province;  to  defeat  the  endeavors 
of  our  agents  and  friends  to  serve  us  by  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  our  state  of  facts ;  to  prevent  our  humble 
and  repeated  petitions  from  reaching  the  ear  of  your 
Majesty,  or  having  their  desired  effect.  And, 
finally,  that  the  said  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  An- 
drew Oliver  have  been  among  the  chief  instruments 
in  introducing  a  fleet  and  army  into  this  province, 
to  establish  and  perpetuate  their  plans,  whereby 
they  have  been  not  only  greatly  instrumental  in  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  government 
and  causing  unnatural  and  hateful  discords  and  ani- 
mosities between  the  several  parts  of  your  Majesty's 
extensive  dominions,  but  are  justly  chargeable  with 
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all  that  corruption  of  morals,  and  all  that  con- 
fusion, misery,  and  bloodshed,  which  have  been  the 
natural  effects  of  posting  an  army  in  a  populous 
town. 

Wherefore  we  most  humbly  pray  that  your  Ma- 
jesty would  be  pleased  to  remove  from  their  posts  in 
this  government  the  said  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Es- 
quire, and  Andrew  Oliver,  Esquire;  who  have,  by 
their  above-mentioned  conduct,  and  otherwise,  ren- 
dered themselves  justly  obnoxious  to  your  loving 
subjects,  and  entirely  lost  their  confidence;  and 
place  such  good  and  faithful  men  in  their  stead,  as 
your  Majesty  in  your  wisdom  shall  think  fit. 

In  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Thomas  Gushing,  Speaker. 

Lord  Dartmouth,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colo- 
nies, being  in  the  country  when  I  received  this  peti- 
tion, I  transmitted  it  to  his  Lordship,  enclosed  in  a 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  as  also  of 
his  answer. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  THE  EARL  OF  DARTMOUTH 

London,  21  August,  1773. 

My  Lord: — I  have  just  received,  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Massaehusetts  Bay,  their 
address  to  the  king,  which  I  now  enclose,  and  send 
to  your  Lordship,  with  my  humble  request,  in  their 
behalf,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  present  it  to  his 
Majesty  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
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I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  that  province 
by  my  late  letters,  that  a  sincere  disposition  prevails 
in  the  people  there  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
mother  country;  that  the  Assembly  have  declared 
their  desire  only  to  be  put  into  the  situation  they 
were  in  before  the  Stamp  Act.  They  aim  at  no  nov- 
elties. And  it  is  said  that,  having  lately  discovered, 
as  they  think,  the  authors  of  their  grievances  to  be 
some  of  their  own  people,  their  resentment  against 
Britain  is  thence  much  abated. 

This  good  disposition  of  theirs  (will  your  Lordship 
permit  me  to  say)  may  be  cultivated  by  a  favorable 
answer  to  this  address,  which  I  therefore  hope  yoiir 
goodness  will  endeavor  to  obtain.  With  the  greatest 
respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord,  etc., 

B.  Franklin, 
Agent  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

LORD  Dartmouth's  answer 

Sandwell,  25  August,  1773. 

Sir: — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  21st  in- 
stant, together  with  an  address  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  I 
shall  not  fail  to  lay  before  the  king  the  next  time  I 
shall  have  the  honor  of  being  admitted  into  his  pres- 
ence. I  cannot  help  expressing  to  you  the  pleasure 
it  gives  me  to  hear  that  a  sincere  disposition  prevails 
in  the  people  of  that  province  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  mother  country,  and  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  time  is  at  no  great  distance  when  every 
ground  of  uneasiness  will  cease,  and  the  most  perfect 
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tranquillity  and  happiness  be  restored  to  the  breasts 
of  that  people. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  himible  servant, 

Dartmouth. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq. 

No  one,  who  knows  Lord  Dartmouth,  can  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  good  wishes  expressed  in  his  let- 
ter to  me;  and  if  his  Majesty's  other  servants  had 
fortunately  been  possessed  of  the  same  benevolent 
dispositions,  with  as  much  of  that  attention  to  the 
public  interest,  and  dexterity  in  managing  it,  as 
statesmen  of  this  country  generally  show  in  obtaining 
and  securing  their  places,  here  was  a  fine  opportunity 
put  into  their  hands  of  "reestablishing  the  union 
and  harmony  that  formerly  subsisted  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,"  so  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  both,  and  upon  the  easy  condition  of  only  "  restor- 
ing things  to  the  state  they  were  in  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  war. ' '  This  was  a  solemn  declaration  sent 
over  from  the  province  most  aggrieved,  in  which  they 
acquitted  Britain  of  their  grievances,  and  charged 
them  all  upon  a  few  individuals  of  their  own  country. 
Upon  the  heads  of  these  very  mischievous  men  they 
imprecated  no  vengeance,  though  that  of  the  whole 
nation  was  justly  merited;  they  considered  it  as  a 
hard  thing  for  an  administration  to  punish  a  governor 
who  had  acted  from  orders,  though  the  orders  had 
been  procured  by  his  misrepresentations  and  ca- 
lumnies; they  therefore  only  petitioned,  "that  his 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  remove  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, Esquire,  and  Andrew  Oliver,  Esquire,  from 
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their  posts  in  that  government,  and  place  good  and 
faithful  men  in  their  stead."  These  men  might  have 
been  placed  or  pensioned  elsewhere,  as  others  have 
been ;  or,  like  the  scape-goats  of  old,  they  might  have 
carried  away  into  the  wilderness  all  the  offences 
which  have  arisen  between  the  two  coim tries,  with 
the  burdens  of  which  they,  having  been  the  authors 
of  these  mischiefs,  were  most  justly  chargeable. 

But  this  opportunity  ministers  had  not  the  wisdom 
to  embrace ;  they  chose  rather  to  reject  it,  and  abuse 
and  pimish  me  for  giving  it.  A  court  clamor  was 
raised  against  me  as  an  incendiary;  and  the  very 
action  upon  which  I  valued  myself,  as  it  appeared  to 
me  a  means  of  lessening  our  differences,  I  was  un- 
lucky enough  to  find  charged  upon  me,  as  a  wicked 
attempt  to  increase  them.     Strange  perversion! 

I  was,  it  seems,  equally  unlucky  in  another  action, 
which  I  also  intended  for  a  good  one,  and  which 
brought  on  the  above-mentioned  clamor.  The  news 
being  arrived  here  of  the  publication  of  those  letters 
in  America,  great  inquiry  was  made  who  had  trans- 
mitted them.  Mr.  Temple,  a  gentleman  of  the  cus- 
toms, was  accused  of  it  in  the  papers.  He  vindicated 
himself.  A  public  altercation  ensued  upon  it  be- 
tween him  and  a  Mr.  Whately,  brother  and  executor 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  supposed  the  letters 
had  been  originally  written,  and  who  was  suspected 
by  some  of  communicating  them;  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  by  his  brother's  death  they  might  have 
fallen  into  his  hands.  As  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
sent  them  had,  in  his  letter  to  me  above  recited,  given 
an  important  reason   for  his  desiring  it  should  be 
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concealed  that  he  was  the  person  who  received  them, 
and  had  for  the  same  reason  chosen  not  to  let  it  be 
known  I  sent  them,  I  suffered  that  altercation  to  go  on 
without  interfering,  supposing  it  would  end,  as  other 
newspaper  controversies  usually  do,  when  the  parties 
and  the  public  should  be  tired  of  them.  But  this  dis- 
pute unexpectedly  and  suddenly  produced  a  duel .  The 
gentlemen  were  parted ;  Mr.  Whately  was  wotmded, 
but  not  dangerously.  This,  however,  alarmed  me, 
and  made  me  wish  I  had  prevented  it;  but,  imagin- 
ing all  now  over  between  them,  I  still  kept  silence  till 
I  heard  that  the  duel  was  understood  to  be  im- 
finished  (as  having  been  interrupted  by  persons 
accidentally  near),  and  that  it  would  probably  be 
repeated  as  soon  as  Mr.  Whately,  who  was  mending 
daily,  had  recovered  his  strength.  I  then  thought 
it  high  time  to  interpose ;  and,  as  the  quarrel  was  for 
the  public  opinion,  I  took  what  I  thought  the  shortest 
way  to  settle  that  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  parties, 
by  publishing  what  follows. 

To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser: 

Sir: — Finding  that  two  gentlemen  have  been  un- 
fortunately engaged  in  a  duel  about  a  transaction  and 
its  circumstance,  of  which  both  of  them  are  totally 
ignorant  and  innocent,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  declare  (for  the  prevention  of  further  mischief,  as 
far  as  such  a  declaration  may  contribute  to  prevent 
it),  that  I  alone  am  the  person  who  obtained  and 
transmitted  to  Boston  the  letters  in  question.  Mr. 
W.  could  not  communicate  them,  because  they  were 
never  in  his  possession;    and,  for  the  same  reason, 
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they  could  not  be  taken  from  him  by  Mr.  T.  They 
were  not  of  the  nature  of  private  letters  between 
friends.  They  were  written  by  public  officers  to  per- 
sons in  public  stations,  on  public  affairs,  and  intended 
to  procure  public  measures;  they  were  therefore 
handed  to  other  public  persons,  who  might  be  influ- 
enced by  them  to  produce  those  measures.  Their 
tendency  was  to  incense  the  mother  country  against 
her  colonies,  and,  by  the  steps  recommended,  to 
widen  the  breach,  which  they  effected.  The  chief 
caution  expressed  with  regard  to  privacy  was,  to 
keep  their  contents  from  the  colony  agents,  who,  the 
writers  apprehended,  might  return  them,  or  copies  of 
them,  to  America.  That  apprehension  was,  it  seems, 
well  founded,  for  the  first  agent  who  laid  his  hands 
on  them  thought  it  his  duty  '  to  transmit  them  to  his 

constituents. 

B.  Franklin, 

Agent  for  the  House  of  Representatives 

of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Craven  Street,  December  25,  1773. 

This  declaration  of  mine  was  at  first  generally  ap- 
proved, except  that  some  blamed  me  for  not  having 
made  it  sooner,  so  as  to  prevent  the  duel,  but  I  had 
not  the  gift  of  prophecy;  I  could  not  foresee  that 
the  gentlemen  would  fight;  I  did  not  even  foresee 
that  either  of  them  could  possibly  take  it  ill  of  me.     I 

^  In  remarking  on  this  word  as  here  used,  Dr.  Franklin  said,  in  a  note 
found  in  his  handwriting:  "Governor  Hutchinson,  as  appears  by  his 
letters,  since  found  and  published  in  New  England,  had  the  same 
idea  of  duty  when  he  procured  copies  of  Dr.  Franklin's  letters  to  the 
Assembly,  and  sent  them  to  the  ministry  of  England." 
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imagined  I  was  doing  them  a  good  office  in  clearing 
both  of  them  from  suspicion,  and  removing  the  cause 
of  their  difference.  I  should  have  thought  it  natural 
for  them  both  to  have  thanked  me,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken as  to  one  of  them.  His  wound  perhaps  at  first 
prevented  him,  and  afterwards  he  was  tutored 
probably  to  another  kind  of  behavior  by  his  court 
connections. 

My  only  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
WilHam  Whately,  was  from  an  application  he  made 
to  me  to  do  him  the  favor  of  inquiring  after  some 
land  in  Pennsylvania,  supposed  to  have  been  pur- 
chased anciently  from  the  first  proprietor,  by  a 
Major  Thomson,  his  grandfather,  of  which  they  had 
some  imperfect  memorandimis  in  the  family,  but 
knew  not  whether  it  might  not  have  been  sold  or 
conveyed  away  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  as  there  was 
no  mention  of  it  in  his  will.  I  took  the  trouble  of 
writing,  accordingly,  to  a  friend  of  mine,  an  eminent 
lawyer  there,  well  acquainted  with  such  business, 
desiring  him  to  make  the  inquiry.  He  took  some 
pains  in  it  at  my  request,  and  succeeded;  and  in  a 
letter  informed  me  that  he  had  found  the  land,  that 
the  proprietary  claimed  it,  but  he  thought  the  title 
was  clear  to  the  heir  of  Thomson;  that  he  could 
easily  recover  it  for  him,  and  would  undertake  it  if 
Mr.  Whately  should  think  fit  to  employ  him;  or,  if 
he  should  rather  choose  to  sell  it,  my  friend  em- 
powered me  to  make  him  an  offer  of  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  it.  With  this  letter  I  waited 
upon  him  about  a  month  before  the  duel,  at  his 
house  in  Lombard  Street,  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
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been  in  it.  He  was  pleased  with  the  intelligence, 
and  called  upon  me  once  or  twice  afterwards  to 
concert  the  means  of  making  out  his  title. 

I  mention  some  of  these  circumstances  to  show 
that  it  was  not  through  any  previous  acquaintance 
with  him  that  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
famous  letters ;  for  they  had  been  in  America  near  a 
year  before  I  so  much  as  knew  where  he  lived ;  and 
the  others  I  mention  to  show  his  gratitude.  I  could 
have  excused  his  not  thanking  me  for  sparing  him  a 
second  hazard  of  his  life ;  for,  though  he  might  feel 
himself  served,  he  might  also  apprehend  that  to 
seem  pleased  would  look  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  fight- 
ing again ;  or  perhaps  he  did  not  value  his  life  at  any 
thing;  but  the  addition  to  his  fortune  one  would 
think  of  some  value  to  a  banker,  and  yet  the  return 
this  worthy  gentleman  made  me  for  both  favors  was, 
without  the  smallest  previous  notice,  warning,  com- 
plaint, or  request  to  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  clap 
upon  my  back  a  Chancery  suit.  His  bill  set  forth: 
"That  he  was  administrator  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  his  late  brother  Thomas  Whately;  that 
some  letters  had  been  written  to  his  said  brother 
by  the  Governors  Hutchinson  and  Oliver ;  that  those 
letters  had  been  in  the  custody  of  his  said  brother 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  had  been  by  him  delivered 
to  some  other  person  for  perusal,  and  to  be  by  such 
person  safely  kept  and  returned  to  said  Thomas 
Whately;  that  the  same  had  by  some  means  come 
into  my  hands;  that,  to  prevent  a  discovery,  I,  or 
some  person  by  my  order,  had  erased  the  address  of 
the  letters  to  the  said  Thomas  Whately ;  that ,  carrying 
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on  the  trade  of  a  printer,  I  had,  by  my  agents  or  con- 
federates, printed   and  published  the  same  letters 
in  America,  and  disposed  of  great  nimibers;  that  I 
threatened  to  print  and  sell  the  same  in  England; 
and  that  he  had  applied  to  me  to  deliver  up  to  him 
the  said  letters,  and  all  copies  thereof,  and  desist 
from  printing  and  publishing  the  same,  and  account 
with  him  for  the  profits  thereof ;  and  he  was  in  hopes 
I  would  have  complied  with  such  request,  but  so  it 
was  that  I  had  refused,  etc.,  contrary  to  eqiiity  and 
good  conscience,  and  to  the  manifest  injury  and  op- 
pression of  him,  the  complainant;   and  praying  my 
Lord  Chancellor  that  I  might  be  obliged  to  discover 
how  I  came  by  the  letters,  what  nimiber  of  copies  I 
had  printed  and  sold,  and  to  account  with  him  for  the 
profits, ' '  etc. ,  etc.     The  gentleman  himself  must  have 
known  that  every  circumstance  of  this  was  totally 
false;  that  of  his  brother's  having  delivered  the  letters 
to  some  other  person  for  perusal  excepted.     Those  as 
little  acquainted  with  law  as  I  was  (who,  indeed, 
never  before  had  a  lawsuit  of  any  kind),  may  won- 
der at  this  as  much   as   I   did;   but   I  have  now 
learned   that   in    Chancery,   though    the  defendant 
must  swear  the  truth  of  every  point  in  his  answer, 
the  plaintiff  is  not  put  to  his  oath,  or  obliged  to 
have   the  least   regard   to   truth  in  his  bill,  but  is 
allowed  to  lie  as  much  as  he  pleases.     I  do  not  un- 
derstand this,  unless  it  be  for  the  encouragement  of 
business. 

My  answer  upon  oath  was:  "That  the  letters  in 
question  were  given  to  me,  and  came  into  my  hands, 
as  agent  for  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  pro- 
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vince  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  that,  when  given  to  me, 
I  did  not  know  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed, 
no  address  appearing  upon  them;  nor  did  I  know 
before  that  any  such  letters  existed ;  that  I  had  not 
been  for  many  years  concerned  in  printing;  that  I 
did  not  cause  the  letters  to  be  printed,  nor  direct  the 
doing  it ;  that  I  did  not  erase  any  address  that  might 
have  been  on  the  letters,  nor  did  I  know  that  any 
other  person  had  made  such  erasure;  that  I  did,  as 
agent  to  the  province,  transmit  (as  I  apprehended  it 
my  duty  to  do)  the  said  letters  to  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  whom  I  had  been  directed  to  corre- 
spond, inasmuch  as  in  my  judgment  they  related  to 
matters  of  great  public  importance  to  that  province, 
and  were  put  into  my  hands  for  that  purpose ;  that 
I  had  never  been  applied  to  by  the  complainant,  as 
asserted  in  his  bill,  and  had  made  no  profits  of  the 
letters,  nor  intended  to  make  any,"  etc. 

It  was  about  this  time  become  evident  that  all 
thoughts  of  reconciliation  with  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  by  attention  to  their  petitions,  and  a 
redress  of  their  grievances,  was  laid  aside;  that 
severity  was  resolved;  and  that  the  decrying  and 
vilifying  the  people  of  that  country,  and  me  their 
agent,  among  the  rest,  was  quite  a  court  measure. 
It  was  the  ton  with  all  the  ministerial  folks  to  abuse 
them  and  me,  in  every  company,  and  in  every  news- 
paper; and  it  was  intimated  to  me,  as  a  thing  set- 
tled, long  before  it  happened,  that  the  petition  for 
the  removal  of  the  governors  was  to  be  rejected,  the 
Assembly  censured,  and  myself,  who  had  presented 
it,  was  to  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  my  place  in  the 
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post-office. »  For  all  this  I  was  therefore  prepared; 
but  the  attack  from  Mr.  Whately  was,  I  own,  a  svir- 
prise  to  me.  Under  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
stances of  obligation,  and  without  the  slightest 
provocation,  I  could  not  have  imagined  any  man 
base  enough  to  commence,  of  his  own  motion,  such  a 
vexatious  suit  against  me.  But  a  little  accidental 
information  served  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
business.  An  acquaintance  '  calling  on  me,  after 
having  just  been  at  the  treasury,  showed  me  what 
he  styled  a  pretty  thing,  for  a  friend  of  his ;  it  was  an 
order  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  payable  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  said  to  be  one  half  of  his  yearly 
pension,  and  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
on  this  same  Mr.  Whately.  I  then  considered  him 
as  a  banker  to  the  treasury  for  the  pension  money, 
and  thence  as  having  an  interested  connection  with 
the  administration,  that  might  induce  him  to  act  by 
direction  of  others  in  harassing  me  with  this  suit; 
which  gave  me  if  possible  a  still  meaner  opinion  of 
him  than  if  he  had  done  it  of  his  own  accord. 

What  further  steps  he  or  his  confederates,  the  min- 
isters, will  take  in  this  cause,  I  know  not.  I  do  not 
indeed  believe  the  banker  himself,  finding  there  are 
no  profits  to  be  shared,  would  willingly  lay  out  a 
sixpence  more  upon  the  suit;  but  then  my  finances 
are  not  sufficient  to  cope  at  law  with  the  treasury 
here:   especially  when  the  administration  has  taken 

^  For  several  years  Dr.  Franklin  had  held  the  office  of  Deputy  Post- 
master-General of  the  Colonies. — Editor. 

2  William  Strahan,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  king's  printer. — 
W.  T.  F. 
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care  to  prevent  my  constituents  of  New  England 
from  paying  me  any  salary,  or  reimbiirsing  me  any 
expenses,  by  a  special  instruction  to  the  governor, 
not  to  sign  any  warrant  for  that  purpose  on  the  treasury 
there. 

The  injustice  of  thus  depriving  the  people  there 
of  the  use  of  their  own  money,  to  pay  an  agent  acting 
in  their  defence,  while  the  governor,  with  a  large 
salary  out  of  the  money  extorted  from  them  by  act  of 
Parliament,  was  enabled  to  pay  plentifully  Mauduit 
and  Wedderburn  to  abuse  and  defame  them  and 
their  agent,  is  so  evident  as  to  need  no  comment. 
But  this  they  call  government  ! 


DXCI 


THE     RESULT     OF     ENGLAND'S     PERSISTENCE     IN     HER 
POLICY    TOWARDS    THE    COLONIES    ILLUSTRATED  =■ 

Explanation 

Great  Britain  is  supposed  to  have  been  placed 
upon  the  globe;  but  the  colonies  (that  is,  her  limbs), 
being  severed  from  her,  she  is  seen  lifting  her  eyes 

I  W.  T.  Franklin  gives  the  following  account  of  this  device,  and  the 
use  made  of  it  by  its  author:  "During  the  disputes  between  the  two 
countries,  Dr.  Franklin  invented  a  little  emblematical  design,  intended 
to  represent  the  supposed  state  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
should  the  former  persist  in  her  oppressive  measvires,  restraining  the 
latter's  trade,  and  taxing  their  people  by  laws  made  by  a  legislature  in 
which  they  were  not  represented.  It  was  engraved  on  a  copper  plate. 
Dr.  Franklin  had  many  of  them  struck  off  on  cards,  on  the  back  of 
which  he  occasionally  wrote  his  notes.  It  was  also  printed  on  a  half- 
sheet  of  paper,  with  the  explanation  and  moral." — Editor. 
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and  mangled  stumps  to  Heaven;  her  shield,  which 
she  is  unable  to  wield,  lies  useless  by  her  side;  her 
lance  has  pierced  New  England;  the  laurel  branch 
has  fallen  from  the  hand  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  Eng- 
lish oak  has  lost  its  head,  and  stands  a  bare  trunk, 
with  a  few  withered  branches ;  briers  and  thorns  are 
on  the  ground  beneath  it;  the  British  ships  have 
brooms  at  their  topmost  heads,  denoting  their  being 
on  sale;  and  Britannia  herself  is  seen  sliding  off 
the  world  (no  longer  able  to  hold  its  balance),  her 
fragments  overspread  with  the  label.  Date  obolum 
Belisario. 

The  Moral 

History  affords  us  many  instances  of  the  ruin  of 
states  by  the  prosecution  of  measures  ill  suited  to 
the  temper  and  genius  of  their  people.  The  ordain- 
ing of  laws  in  favor  of  one  part  of  the  nation,  to  the 
prejudice  and  oppression  of  another,  is  certainly  the 
most  erroneous  and  mistaken  policy.  An  equal  dis- 
pensation of  protection,  rights,  privileges,  and  ad- 
vantages is  what  every  part  is  entitled  to,  and  ought 
to  enjoy,  it  being  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  the 
state  whether  a  subject  grows  rich  and  flourishing 
on  the  Thames  or  the  Ohio,  in  Edinburgh  or  Dublin. 
These  measures  never  fail  to  create  great  and  violent 
jealousies  and  animosities  between  the  people  fav- 
ored and  the  people  oppressed ;  whence  a  total  sepa- 
ration of  affections,  interests,  political  obligations, 
and  all  manner  of  connections  necessarily  ensue,  by 
which  the  whole  state  is  weakened,  and  perhaps 
ruined  forever. 
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DXCII 

ON  A  PROPOSED  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  FOR  PREVENTING 
EMIGRATION 

To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser: 

Sir: — You  give  us  in  your  paper  of  Tuesday,  the 
1 6th  of  November,  what  is  called  "The  Plan  of  an 
Act  to  be  Proposed  at  the  Next  Meeting  of  ParHa- 
ment  to  Prevent  the  Emigration  of  Our  People."  I 
know  not  from  what  authority  it  comes,  but  as  it  is 
very  circumstantial,  I  suppose  some  such  plan  may 
be  really  under  consideration,  and  that  this  is 
thrown  out  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public.  I  shall, 
therefore,  with  your  leave  give  my  sentiments  of  it 
in  your  paper. 

During  a  century  and  a  half  that  Englishmen  have 
been  at  liberty  to  remove  if  they  pleased  to  America, 
we  have  heard  of  no  law  to  restrain  that  liberty,  and 
confine  them  as  prisoners  in  this  island.  Nor  do  we 
perceive  any  ill  effects  produced  by  their  emigration. 
Our  estates,  far  from  diminishing  in  value  through  a 
want  of  tenants,  have  been  in  that  period  more  than 
doubled;  the  lands  in  general  are  better  cultivated; 
their  increased  produce  finds  a  ready  sale  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  and  the  complaint  has  for  some  time 
been,  not  that  we  want  mouths  to  consume  otir 
meat,  but  that  we  want  meat  for  our  number  of 
mouths. 

Why  then  is  such  a  restraining  law  now  thought 
necessary  ?  A  paragraph  in  the  same  paper  from  the 
Edinburgh  C  our  ant,  may  perhaps  throw  some  light 
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upon  this  question.  We  are  there  told,  "that  one 
thousand  five  hundred  people  have  emigrated  to 
America  from  the  shire  of  Sutherland  within  these 
two  years,  and  carried  with  them  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which  exceeds  a  year's 
rent  of  the  whole  county ;  that  the  single  considera- 
tion of  the  misery  which  most  of  these  people  must 
suffer  in  America,  independent  of  the  loss  of  men 
and  money  to  the  mother  country,  should  engage  the 
attention,  not  only  of  the  landed  interest,  but  of  ad- 
ministration." The  humane  writer  of  this  paragraph 
may,  I  fancy,  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
perhaps  the  apprehended  future  sufferings  of  those 
emigrants  will  never  exist;  for  that  it  was  probable 
the  authentic  accounts  they  had  received  from 
friends  already  settled  there,  of  the  felicity  to  be 
enjoyed  in  that  country,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  own  misery  at  home,  which  induced  their 
removal.  And,  as  a  politician,  he  may  be  comforted 
by  assuring  himself  that  if  they  really  meet  with 
greater  misery  in  America,  their  future  letters  lam- 
enting it  will  be  more  credited  than  the  Edinburgh 
Courant,  and  effectually,  without  a  law,  put  a  stop 
to  the  emigration.  It  seems  some  of  the  Scottish 
chiefs,  who  delight  no  longer  to  live  upon  their  es- 
tates in  the  honorable  independence  they  were  born 
to,  among  their  respecting  tenants,  but  choose  rather 
a  life  of  luxury,  though  among  the  dependants  of  a 
court,  have  lately  raised  their  rents  most  grievously 
to  support  the  expense.  The  consuming  of  those 
rents  in  London,  though  equally  prejudicial  to  the 
poor  county  of  Sutherland,  no  Edinburgh  newspaper 
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complains  of;  but  now  that  the  oppressed  tenants 
take  flight  and  carry  with  them  what  might  have 
supported  the  landlord's  London  magnificence,  he 
begins  to  feel  for  the  mother  country,  and  its  enor- 
mous loss  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
carried  to  her  colonies!  Administration  is  called 
upon  to  remedy  the  evil  by  another  abridgment  of 
English  liberty.  And  surely  administration 
should  do  something  for  these  gentry,  as  they  do 
any  thing  for  administration. 

But  is  there  not  an  easier  remedy?  Let  them  re- 
turn to  their  family  seats,  live  among  their  people, 
and,  instead  of  fleecing  and  skinning,  patronize  and 
cherish  them,  promote  their  interest,  encourage 
their  industry,  and  make  their  situation  comfortable. 
If  the  poor  folks  are  happier  at  home  than  they  can 
be  abroad,  they  will  not  lightly  be  prevailed  with  to 
cross  the  ocean.  But  can  their  lord  blame  them  for 
leaving  home  in  search  of  better  living,  when  he 
first  set  them  the  example  ? 

I  would  consider  the  proposed  law — 

I  St.  As  to  the  necessity  of  it. 

2dly.  The  practicability. 

3dly.  The  policy,  if  practicable. 

And,  4thly.  The  justice  of  it. 

Pray  spare  me  room  for  a  few  words  on  each  of 
these  heads. 

I  St.  As  to  the  Necessity  of  it 

If  any  country  has  more  people  than  can  be  com- 
fortably subsisted   in   it,   some    of   those  who  are 
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incommoded  may  be  induced  to  emigrate.  As  long 
as  the  new  situation  shall  be  far  preferable  to  the  old, 
the  emigration  may  possibly  continue.  But  when 
many  of  those  who  at  home  interfered  with  others  of 
the  same  rank  (in  the  competition  for  farms,  shops, 
business,  offices,  and  other  means  of  subsistence)  are 
gradually  withdrawn,  the  inconvenience  of  that 
competition  ceases;  the  number  remaining  no  longer 
half  starve  each  other;  they  find  they  can  now  sub- 
sist comfortably,  and  though  perhaps  not  quite  so 
well  as  those  who  have  left  them,  yet  the  inbred 
attachment  to  a  native  country  is  sufficient  to  over- 
balance a  moderate  difference;  and  thus  the  emigra- 
tion ceases  naturally.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  may 
move  in  currents  from  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to 
another,  as  they  happen  in  some  places  to  be  accumu- 
lated and  in  others  diminished;  but  no  law,  beyond 
the  law  of  gravity,  is  necessary  to  prevent  their 
abandoning  any  coast  entirely.  Thus  the  different 
degrees  of  happiness  of  different  countries  and  situa- 
tions find,  or  rather  make,  their  level  by  the  flowing 
of  people  from  one  to  another ;  and  where  that  level 
is  once  found  the  removals  cease.  Add  to  this  that 
even  a  real  deficiency  of  people  in  any  country,  occa- 
sioned by  a  wasting  war  or  pestilence,  is  speedily 
supplied  by  earlier  and  more  prolific  marriages,  en- 
couraged by  the  greater  facility  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  subsistence.  So  that  a  country  half  de- 
populated would  soon  be  repeopled,  till  the  means 
of  subsistence  were  equalled  by  the  population.  All 
increase  beyond  that  point  must  perish,  or  flow  off 
into  more  favorable  situations.     Such  overflowings 
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there  have  been  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  or  we  should 
not  now  have  had  so  many  nations.  But  to  appre- 
hend absolute  depopulation  from  that  cause,  and 
call  for  a  law  to  prevent  it,  is  calling  for  a  law 
to  stop  the  Thames,  lest  its  waters,  by  what 
leave  it  daily  at  Gravesend,  should  be  quite  ex- 
hausted.   Such  a  law,  therefore,  I  do  not  conceive  to 

be  NECESSARY. 

2dly.     As  to  the  Practicability 

When  I  consider  the  attempts  of  this  kind  that 
have  been  made,  first  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
by  orders  of  council,  to  stop  the  Puritans,  who  were 
flying  from  his  persecutions  into  New  England,  and 
next  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  to  retain  in  his  king- 
dom the  persecuted  Huguenots;  and  how  ineffectual 
all  the  power  of  our  crown,  with  which  the  arch- 
bishop armed  himself,  and  all  the  more  absolute 
power  of  that  great  French  monarch,  were,  to  obtain 
the  end  for  which  they  were  exerted;  and  when  I 
consider,  too,  the  extent  of  coast  to  be  guarded,  and 
the  multitude  of  cruisers  necessary  effectually  to 
make  a  prison  of  the  island  for  this  confinement  of 
free  Englishmen,  who  naturally  love  liberty,  and 
would  probably  by  the  very  restraint  be  more 
stimulated  to  break  through  it,  I  cannot  but  think 
such  a  law  impracticable.  The  offices  would  not 
be  applied  to  for  Hcenses,  the  ports  would  not  be 
used  for  embarkation.  And  yet  the  people  disposed 
to  leave  us  would,  as  the  Puritans  did,  get  away  by 
shipsfull. 
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3dly.     As  to  the  Policy  of  the  Law 

Since  I  have  shown  there  was  no  danger  of  de- 
populating Britain,  but  that  the  place  of  those  that 
depart  will  soon  be  filled  up  equal  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  let  us  see  whether  there  are 
not  some  general  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the 
present  emigration.  The  new  settlers  in  America, 
finding  plenty  of  subsistence,  and  land  easily  ac- 
quired whereon  to  seat  their  children,  seldom  post- 
pone marriage  through  fear  of  poverty.  Their 
natural  increase  is  therefore  in  proportion  far  be- 
yond what  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  remained 
here.  New  farms  are  daily  everyivhere  forming  in 
those  immense  forests;  new  towns  and  villages  ris- 
ing; hence  a  growing  demand  for  our  merchandise, 
to  the  greater  employment  of  our  manufacturers, 
and  the  enriching  of  our  merchants.  By  this  natu- 
ral increase  of  people,  the  strength  of  the  empire 
is  increased;  men  are  multiplied,  out  of  whom  new 
armies  may  be  formed  on  occasion,  or  the  old  re- 
cruited. The  long-extended  sea-coast,  too,  of  that 
vast  country,  the  great  maritime  commerce  of  its 
ports  with  each  other,  its  many  navigable  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  its  plentiful  fisheries,  breed  multitudes  of 
seamen,  besides  those  created  and  supported  by  its 
voyages  to  Europe ;  a  thriving  nursery  this,  for  the 
manning  of  our  fleets  in  time  of  war,  and  main- 
taining our  importance  among  foreign  nations  by 
that  navy,  which  is  also  our  best  security  against  in- 
vasions from  our  enemies.  An  extension  of  empire 
by  conquest  of  inhabited  countries  is  not  so  easily 
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obtained ;  it  is  not  so  easily  secured ;  it  alarms  more 
the  neighboring  states;  it  is  more  subject  to  revolts, 
and  more  apt  to  occasion  new  wars. 

The  increase  of  dominion  by  colonies  proceeding 
from  yourselves,  and  by  the  natural  growth  of  your 
own  people  cannot  be  complained  of  by  your  neigh- 
bors as  an  injury;  none  have  a  right  to  be  offended 
with  it.  Your  new  possessions  are  therefore  more 
secure,  they  are  more  cheaply  gained,  they  are  at- 
tached to  your  nation  by  natural  alliance  and  affec- 
tion; and  thus  they  afford  an  additional  strength 
more  certainly  to  be  depended  on  than  any  that  can 
be  acquired  by  a  conquering  power,  though  at  an 
immense  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  These, 
methinks,  are  national  advantages  that  more  than 
equiponderate  with  the  inconveniences  suffered  by 
a  few  Scotch  or  Irish  landlords,  who  perhaps  may 
find  it  necessary  to  abate  a  little  of  their  present 
luxury,  or  of  those  advanced  rents  they  now  so  un- 
feelingly demand.  From  these  considerations,  I 
think  I  may  conclude,  that  the  restraining  law  pro- 
posed would,  if  practicable,  be  impolitic. 

4thly.     As  to  the  Justice  of  it 

I  apprehend  that  every  Briton  who  is  made  un- 
happy at  home,  has  a  right  to  remove  from  any  part 
of  his  king's  dominions  into  those  of  any  other 
prince,  where  he  can  be  happier.  If  this  should  be 
denied  me,  at  least  it  will  be  allowed  that  he  has  a 
right  to  remove  into  any  other  part  of  the  same 
dominions.     For  by  this  right  so  many  Scotchmen 
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remove  into  England,  easing  its  own  country  of  its 
supernumeraries,  and  benefiting  ours  by  their  in- 
dustry.    And  this  is  the  case  with  those  who  go  to 
America.     Will  not  these  Scottish  lairds  be  satisfied 
imless  a  law  passes  to  pin  down  all  tenants  to  the 
estate  they  are  bom  on  {adscripti  glebes),  to  be  bought 
and  sold  with  it  ?     God  has  given  to  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  and  to  the  birds  of  the  air,  a  right,  when  their 
subsistence  fails  in  one  coimtry,  to  migrate  to  an- 
other, where  they  can  get  a  more  comfortable  living ; 
and  shall  man  be  denied  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
brutes,  merely  to  gratify  a  few  avaricious  landlords? 
Must  misery  be  made  permanent,  and  suffered  by 
many  for  the  emolument  of  one;   while  the  increase 
of  human  beings  is  prevented,  and  thousands  of  their 
offspring  stifled,  as  it  were,  in  the  birth,  that  this 
petty  Pharaoh  may  enjoy  an  excess  of  opulence? 
God  commands  to  increase  and  replenish  the  earth; 
the  proposed  law  would  forbid  increasing,  and  con- 
fine Britons  to  their  present  number,  keeping  half 
that  number,  too,  in  wretchedness.     The  common 
people  of  Britain  and  of  Ireland  contributed  by  the 
taxes  they  paid,  and  by  the  blood  they  lost,  to  the 
success  of  that  war  which  brought  into  our  hands 
the  vast  unpeopled  territories  of  North  America, — 
a  country  favored  by  Heaven  with  all  the  advantages 
of  climate  and  soil.     Germans  are  now  pouring  into 
it,  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  fill  it  with  their  pos- 
terity;  and  shall  Britons  and  Irelanders,  who  have 
a  much  better  right  to  it,  be  forbidden  a  share  of  it, 
and,  instead  of  enjoying  there  the  plenty  and  happi- 
ness that  might  reward  their  industry,  be  compelled 
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to  remain  here  in  poverty  and  misery?  Considera- 
tions such  as  these  persuade  me  that  the  proposed 
law  would  be  both  unjust  and  inhuman. 

If  then  it  is  unnecessary,  ■impracticable,  impolitic, 
and  unjust,  I  hope  our  Parliament  will  never  receive 
the  bill,  but  leave  landlords  to  their  own  remedy, — 
an  abatement  of  rents,  and  frugality  of  living ;  and 
leave  the  liberties  of  Britons  and  Irishmen  at  least  as 
extensive  as  it  found  them.     I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

A  Friend  to  the  Poor. 


DXCIII 

TO   THOMAS    gushing 

London,  28  January,  1775. 

Sir: — It  gives  my  mind  some  ease  to  learn  that 
such  good  care  is  taken  both  by  the  general  and  the 
town  to  prevent  mischief.  I  hope  that  care  will 
continue  and  be  effectual,  and  that  people  will  be 
persuaded  to  wait  with  patience  the  event  of  the 
application  of  the  Congress  to  the  king,  and  the  sub- 
sequent result  of  the  ensuing  Congress  thereupon. 

Lord  Chatham  moved  last  week  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  an  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
humbly  beseeching  him  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
Boston,  as  a  step  towards  opening  the  way  to  con- 
ciliatory measures;  but,  after  a  long  and  warm  de- 
bate, the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
seventy-seven  to  eighteen;  and  open  declarations 
were  made,  by  the  ministerial  side,  of  the  intention 
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to  enforce  the  late  acts.  To  this  end,  three  more 
regiments  of  foot  and  one  of  dragoons,  seven  hundred 
marines,  six  sloops  of  war,  and  two  frigates,  are  now 
under  orders  for  America. 

Petitions,  however,  are  thronging  into  the  House 
from  all  quarters,  praying  that  healing  measures  may 
be  taken  to  restore  the  commerce.  The  petition 
from  the  Congress  was  brought  into  each  House, 
among  other  papers  by  the  ministers,  without  any 
particular  recommendations  from  his  Majesty  that 
they  should  be  considered. 

General  Gage's  letters  being  read  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  appears  from  one  of  them  that  it  had 
been  recommended  to  him  by  Lord  Dartmouth  to 
disarm  some  of  the  colonies ;  which  he  seems  to  ap- 
prove, if  it  had  been  practicable,  but  says  it  is  not, 
till  he  is  master  of  the  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  turn  the  Parliament 
may  take  before  the  session  is  over.  All  depends  on 
the  ministers,  who  possibly  may  change  their  minds 
when  they  find  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
universally  dissatisfied  with  their  present  conduct; 
but  you  cannot  rely  upon  this,  and  your  chief  depen- 
dence must  be  on  your  own  virtue  and  unanimity, 
which,  under  God,  will  in  time  bring  you  through 
all  difficulties.     I  am  with  great  respect,  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 
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DXCIV 

TO    CHARLES   THOMSON  ' 

London,  5  February,  1775. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  received  duly  your  favors  of  Novem- 
ber I  St,  by  Captain  Falconer,  and  afterwards  that  of 
October  26th,  both  enclosing  the  letter  from  the 
Congress,  and  the  petition  to  the  king.  Imme- 
diately on  the  receipt  of  the  first,  I  wrote  to  every 
one  of  the  other  gentlemen  nominated,  and  desired 
a  meeting  to  consult  on  the  mode  of  presenting  the 
petition  committed  to  our  care.  Three  of  them, 
viz.,  Mr.  Burke,"  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  Mr.  Life,  de- 
clined being  concerned  in  it,  and  without  consulting 
each  other,  gave  the  same  reason,  viz.,  that  they  had 
no  instructions  relating  to  it.  It  rested  on  Mr. 
Bollan,  Mr.  Lee,  and  myself.  We  took  counsel  with 
our  best  friends,  and  were  advised  to  present  it 
through  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  being  the  regular 
official  method,  and  the  only  one  in  which  we  might 
on  occasion  call  for  an  answer. ^ 

We  accordingly  waited  on  his  lordship  with  it, 
who  would  not  immediately  undertake  to  deliver  it, 
but  requested  it  might  be  left  with  him  to  peruse, 

1  This  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Thomson  as  Secretary  of  Congress. 

2  Mr.  Burke  at  this  time  had  been  agent  for  New  York  for  several 
years,  but  to  what  effect  or  extent  we  have  no  evidence,  as  no  letters 
from  him  to  his  principals  have  been  yet  discovered,  if  any  were 
written. — Editor. 

3  It  was  resolved  in  Congress.  October  25,  1774:  "That  the  Address 
to  the  King  be  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  several  colony  agents,  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  by  them  presented  to  his  Majesty;  and 
that  the  agents  be  requested  to  call  in  the  aid  of  such  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  as  are  esteemed  firm  friends  to  American  liberty." 
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which  was  done.  He  found  nothing  in  it  improper 
for  him  to  present,  and,  afterwards  sending  for  us, 
he  informed  us  that  he  had  presented  the  petition 
to  his  Majesty,  who  had  been  pleased  to  receive  it 
very  graciously,  and  to  command  him  to  tell  us  it 
contained  matters  of  such  importance  that,  as  soon 
as  they  met,  he  would  lay  it  before  his  two  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

We  then  consulted  on  the  publication,  and  were 
advised  by  wise  and  able  men,  friends  of  America, 
whose  names  it  will  not  be  proper  to  mention,  by  no 
means  to  publish  it  till  it  should  be  before  Parlia- 
ment, as  it  would  be  deemed  disrespectful  to  the 
king.  We  flattered  ourselves,  from  the  answer  given 
by  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  the  king  would  have  been 
pleased  to  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament by  some  message;  but  we  were  mistaken. 
It  came  down  among  a  great  heap  of  letters  of  in- 
telligence from  governors  and  officers  in  America, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  handbills,  etc.,  from  that 
country,  the  last  in  the  list,  and  was  laid  upon  the 
table  with  them,  undistinguished  by  any  particular 
recommendation  of  it  to  the  notice  of  either  House; 
and  I  do  not  find  that  it  had  any  further  notice  taken 
of  it  as  yet  than  that  it  has  been  read  as  well  as  the 
other  papers. 

To  draw  it  into  the  attention  of  the  House,  we 
petitioned  to  be  heard  upon  it,  but  were  not  per- 
mitted ;  and,  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House,  which  I  enclose,  you  will  see  that 
it  has  made  little  impression ;  and  from  the  constant 
refusal,    neglect,   or    discouragement    of    American 
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petitions,  these  many  years  past,  our  country  will  at 
least  be  convinced  that  petitions  are  odious  here, 
and  that  petitioning  is  far  from  being  a  profitable 
means  of  obtaining  redress.  A  firm,  steady,  and 
faithful  adherence  to  the  non-consimiptive  agree- 
ment is  the  only  thing  to  be  depended  on.  It  begins 
already  to  work  (as  you  will  see  in  the  votes  of  the 
House),  by  producing  applications  from  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  and  it  must  finally  lead 
Parliament  into  reasonable  measures. 

At  present  the  ministers  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  assurance  they  receive  from  America 
that  the  people  are  not  imanimous;  that  a  very 
great  part  of  them  disapprove  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  and  would  break  through  them,  if  there 
was  in  the  country  an  army  sufficient  to  support 
these  friends,  as  they  are  called,  of  government. 
They  rely,  too,  on  being  able  to  divide  us  still  further 
by  various  means ;  for  they  seem  to  have  no  concep- 
tion that  such  a  thing  as  pubUc  spirit  or  public  virtue 
anywhere  exists.  I  trust  they  will  find  themselves 
totally  mistaken.  The  Congress  is  in  high  esteem 
here  among  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  their  papers 
much  admired;  perhaps  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
been  more  thoroughly  published,  or  more  universally 
read.  Lord  Camden  spoke  highly  of  the  Americans 
in  general,  and  of  the  Congress  particularly,  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Chatham  said  that,  taking 
the  whole  together,  and  considering  the  members  of 
the  Congress  as  the  unsolicited,  unbeseeched  choice 
of  a  great,  free,  and  enlightened  people,  their  unan- 
imity, their  moderation,  and  their  wisdom,  he  thought 
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it  the  most  honorable  assembly  of  men  that  had  ever 
been  known ;  that  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
gave  us  nothing  equal  to  it.  Lord  Shelburne  would 
not  admit  that  the  Parliament  of  Britain  could  be 
comparable  with  it,  a  Parliament  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  a  ministry  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  were 
governed  by  their  under-secretaries. 

You  will  see,  among  the  papers  herewith  sent,  the 
motion  made  by  Lord  Chatham,  as  preparatory  to 
his  plan,  viz.,  that  the  troops  should  be  removed  from 
Boston.  I  send,  also,  a  copy  of  the  plan  itself,  which 
you  may  be  assured  is  genuine.  The  speeches  hith- 
erto published  as  his,  during  the  session,  are  spurious. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
appeared  for  us  also  in  the  debate,  and  spoke  ex- 
tremely well.  Lord  Chatham's  bill,  though  on  so 
important  a  subject,  and  offered  by  so  great  a  char- 
acter, and  supported  by  such  able  and  learned 
speakers  as  Camden,  etc.,  etc.,  was  treated  with  as 
much  contempt  as  they  could  have  shown  to  a  ballad 
offered  by  a  drunken  porter.  It  was  rejected  on  a 
slight  reading,  without  being  suffered  even  to  lie  on 
the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  members. 

The  House  of  Commons,  too,  have  shown  an  equal 
rashness  and  precipitation  in  matters  requiring  the 
most  weighty  deliberation,  refusing  to  hear,  and 
entering  hastily  into  violent  measures ;  and  yet  this 
is  the  government,  by  whose  supreme  authority,  we 
are  to  have  our  throats  cut,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge, 
and  whose  dictates  we  are  implicitly  to  obey,  while 
their  conduct  hardly  entitles  them  to  common 
respect. 
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The  agents  have  not  time  to  make  so  many  copies 
of  the  papers  sent  with  this,  and,  indeed,  of  our 
letter  to  the  Speakers  of  the  several  Assemblies,  as 
would  be  necessary  to  send  one  for  each;  we  there- 
fore send  only  two,  one  by  Falconer,  and  the  other 
by  Lawrence  to  New  York,  requesting  that  you  will 
get  them  copied  at  Philadelphia,  and  forward  them 
northward  and  southward,  one  to  each  speaker,  at 
the  earliest  conveyance.  It  is  thought  by  our 
friends  that  Lord  Chatham's  plan,  if  it  had  been  en- 
acted here,  would  have  prevented  present  mischief, 
and  might  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
good  agreement ;  for,  though  in  some  points  it  might 
not  perfectly  coincide  with  our  ideas  and  wishes,  we 
should  have  proposed  modifications  or  variations 
where  we  should  judge  them  necessary;  in  fine,  the 
two  countries  might  have  met  in  perfect  union.  I 
hope,  therefore,  it  will  be  treated  with  respect  by 
our  writers,  and  its  author  honored  for  the  attempt; 
for,  though  he  has  put  some  particulars  into  it,  as  I 
think,  by  way  of  complying  a  little  with  the  general 
prejudices  here,  and  to  make  more  material  parts  go 
better  down,  yet  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  other- 
wise be  tenacious  of  those  parts,  meaning  sincerely 
to  make  us  contented  and  happy,  as  far  as  consistent 
with  the  general  welfare. 

I  need  not  caution  you  to  let  no  part  of  this  letter 
be  copied  or  printed.  With  great  esteem,  I  am,  sir, 
your  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant.  * 

'  The  writer's  signature  is  not  affixed  to  the  original  letter. 
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DXCV 

TO    JAMES    BOWDOIN 

London,  25  February,  1775. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  kind  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 6th  by  Mr.  Quincy.  I  thought  it  might  be  of 
use  to  pubhsh  a  part  of  it,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. But  the  measures  it  so  justly  censures  are 
still  persisted  in,  and  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  pro- 
duce effects  directly  contrary  to  those  intended. 
They  will  unite,  instead  of  dividing  us,  strengthen 
and  make  us  more  resolute,  instead  of  intimidating 
us,  and  work  our  honor  and  advantage,  instead  of 
the  disgrace  and  ruin  designed  for  us. 

A  bill  is  now  in  hand  to  confine  the  trade  of  the 
four  New  England  colonies  to  Britain  and  the  West 
Indies  only,  and  to  prohibit  their  fishery.  Other 
provinces  have  done  as  offensive  things,  but  Whig- 
gism  is  thought  to  be  more  thoroughly  the  principle 
in  New  England,  and  that  is  now  an  unpardonable 
sin.  The  rest,  however,  are  to  have  their  punish- 
ment in  their  turn,  though  perhaps  less  severe.  That 
is,  if  this  Tory  ministry  continues  in  power;  but 
though  they  have  by  the  late  deceptive  motion 
amused  many  people  here,  so  as  to  give  an  appear- 
ance as  if  they  intended  pacific  measures,  on  which 
the  stocks,  which  were  falling  apace,  have  risen 
again;  yet,  when  this  deceit  is  understood,  and  time 
proves  the  intended  offer  to  America  futile  and  in- 
effectual, the  redoubled  clamor  of  the  trading,  manu- 
facturing, and  Whig  interests  here  will  infallibly 
overthrow  all  the  enemies  of  America,  and  produce 
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an  acknowledgment  of  her  rights  and  satisfaction  for 
her  injuries. 

If  we  continue  firm  and  united,  and  resolutely  per- 
sist in  the  non-consumption  agreement,  this  adverse 
ministry  cannot  possibly  stand  another  year.  And 
surely  the  great  body  of  our  people,  the  farmers  and 
artificers,  will  not  find  it  hard  to  keep  an  agreement 
by  which  they  both  save  and  gain.  The  traders  only 
can  suffer,  and  where  they  do  really  suffer,  some  com- 
pensation should,  if  possible,  be  made  them.  Hith- 
erto the  conduct  of  the  colonies  has  given  them  great 
reputation  all  over  Europe.  By  a  brave  persever- 
ance, with  prudence  and  moderation,  not  forward  in 
acting  offensively,  but  resolute  in  defence  when 
necessary,  they  will  establish  a  respectable  character 
both  for  wisdom  and  courage,  and  then  they  will 
find  friends  everywhere.  The  eyes  of  all  Christen- 
dom are  now  upon  us,  and  our  honor  as  a  people  is 
become  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  be 
taken  care  of.  If  we  tamely  give  up  our  rights  in  this 
contest,  a  century  to  come  will  not  restore  us  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world;  we  shall  be  stamped  with  the 
character  of  dastards,  poltroons,  and  fools,  and  be 
despised  and  trampled  upon,  not  by  this  haughty, 
insolent  nation  only,  but  by  all  mankind.  Present 
inconveniences  are  therefore  to  be  borne  with  forti- 
tude, and  better  times  expected. 

"Informes  hy ernes  reducit 
Jupiter;  idem 
Summovet.     Non  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 
Sic  erit." 

I   am   much  pleased  with  Mr.  Quincy.     It   is  a 
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thousand  pities  his  strength  of  body  is  not  equal  to 
his  strength  of  mind.  His  zeal  for  the  public ,  like  that 
of  David  for  God's  house,  will,  I  fear,  eat  him  up. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Bowdoin's  health  is  fully  established. 
Make  my  respectful  compliments  acceptable  to  her; 
and  believe  me  ever,  with  sincere  and  great  esteem, 
dear  sir,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 

P.  S. — I  never  could  learn  the  cause  of  Mr.  Tem- 
ple's being  displaced.  The  ministry  refused  to  give 
any  reason  for  it.  I  have  imagined  that  it  was  a  sus- 
picion of  his  being  the  author  of  some  pieces  in  the 
papers  reflecting  on  their  measures. 


DXCVI 


TO    JOSEPH    GALLOWAY 

London,  25  February,  1775. 

Dear  Friend: — In  my  last  I  mentioned  to  you 
my  showing  your  plan  of  union  to  Lords  Chatham 
and  Camden.  I  now  hear  that  you  had  sent  it  to 
Lord  Dartmouth.  Lord  Gower,  I  believe,  alluded  to 
it  when  in  the  House  he  censured  the  Congress  se- 
verely as  first  resolving  to  receive  a  plan  for  uniting 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  and  afterwards 
rejecting  it,  and  ordering  their  first  resolution  to  be 
erased  out  of  their  minutes.  Permit  me  to  hint  to 
you  that  it  is  whispered  here  by  ministerial  people 
that  yourself  and  Mr.Jay,  of  New  York,  are  friends  to 
their  measures,  and  give  them  private  intelligence  of 
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the  views  of  the  popular  or  country  part  in  America. 
I  do  not  believe  this;  but  I  thought  it  a  duty  of 
friendship  to  acquaint  you  with  the  report.' 

I  have  not  heard  what  objections  were  made  to 
the  plan  in  the  Congress,  nor  would  I  make  more 
than  this  one,  that,  when  I  consider  the  extreme  cor- 
ruption prevalent  among  all  orders  of  men  in  this  old, 
rotten  state,  and  the  glorious  public  virtue  so  pre- 
dominant in  our  rising  country,  I  cannot  but  appre- 
hend more  mischief  than  benefit  from  a  closer  union. 

^  Galloway  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Neither  his  sentiments  nor  his  aims  accorded  with  those 
of  the  prominent  patriots  who  were  assembled  on  that  occasion.  He 
proposed  a  plan  of  reconciliation,  which  was  disapproved  and  rejected. 
Dr.  Gordon  relates  the  circumstances  as  follows :  ' '  Mr.  Galloway  be- 
came a  member  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Assembly,  and  re- 
fused compliance  till  they  had  given  him  instructions  agreeable  to  his 
own  mind,  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  These  instructions  they  suf- 
fered him  to  draw  up.  They  were  briefly  to  state  the  rights  and  the 
grievances  of  America,  and  to  propose  a  plan  of  amicable  accommoda- 
tion of  the  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  of  a 
perpetual  union.  On  the  28th  of  September  a  plan  was  proposed  by 
him,  which  was  debated  a  whole  day,  when  the  question  was  carried, 
six  colonies  to  five,  that  it  should  be  resumed  and  further  considered; 
but  it  at  length  fell  through." — History,  etc.,  Vol.   I.,  p.   490. 

Galloway  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  was  not  well 
received  by  the  patriotic  party.  Samuel  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  written  in  England,  and  dated  April  17,  1775,  says:  "I  am 
really  grieved  at  the  publication  of  Mr.  Galloway's  extraordinary 
pamphlet.  Our  great  friends  in  both  Houses  are  exceedingly  angry  at 
it,  while  the  courtiers  rejoice  at  that  part  of  the  pamphlet  which  re- 
presents our  divisions  and  controversies  as  to  boundaries  and  modes 
of  religion,  our  incompetency  to  resist  the  power  of  this  country,  and 
the  undecided  state  of  Congress  for  several  weeks  as  to  what  really 
were  the  rights  of  America.  Yet  the  courtiers,  at  the  same  time,  treat 
with  ineffable  contempt  the  plan  of  union  proposed,  and  which,  they 
say,  by  not  being  adopted,  offended  the  author's  pride,  and  has  been 
the  happy  means  of  their  being  satisfactorily  confirmed  in  their  ideas 
of  the  weakness  and  division  of  the  colonies,  and  that,  by  perseverance, 
they  shall  unquestionably  obtain  a  perfect  submission." — Editor. 
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I  fear  they  will  drag  us  after  them  in  all  the  pliin- 
dering  wars  which  their  desperate  circumstances,  in- 
justice, and  rapacity  may  prompt  them  to  undertake ; 
and  their  wide-wasting  prodigality  and  profusion  is  a 
gulf  that  will  swallow  up  every  aid  we  may  distress 
ourselves  to  afford  them. 

Here  numberless  and  needless  places,  enormous 
salaries,  pensions,  perquisites,  bribes,  groundless 
quarrels,  foolish  expeditions,  false  accounts  or  no 
accounts,  contracts  and  jobs,  devour  all  revenue,  and 
produce  continual  necessity  in  the  midst  of  natural 
plenty.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  to  unite  us 
intimately  will  only  be  to  corrupt  and  poison  us  also. 
It  seems  like  Mezentius'  coupling  and  binding  to- 
gether the  dead  and  the  living. 

"Tormenti  genus,  et  sanie  taboque  fluentes, 
Complexu  in  misero,  longa  sic  morte  necabat." 

However,  I  would  try  any  thing,  and  bear  any  thing 
that  can  be  borne  with  safety  to  our  just  liberties, 
rather  than  engage  in  a  war  with  such  relations,  un- 
less compelled  to  it  by  dire  necessity  in  our  own 
defence. 

But,  should  that  plan  be  again  brought  forward,  I 
imagine  that  before  establishing  the  union,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  agree  on  the  following  preliminary 
articles. 

1 .  The  Declaratory  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

2 .  All  acts  of  Parliament,  or  parts  of  acts,  laying 
duties  on  the  colonies  to  be  repealed. 

3.  All  acts  of  Parliament  altering  the  charters, 
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or  constitutions,   or  laws  of  any  colony,  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

4.  All  acts  of  Parliament  restraining  manufactures 
to  be  repealed. 

5.  Those  parts  of  the  navigation  acts,  which  are 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  empire,  such  as  require  that 
ships  in  the  trade  should  be  British  or  Plantation 
built, and  navigated  by  three  fourths  British  subjects, 
with  the  duties  necessary  for  regulating  commerce, 
to  be  reenacted  by  both  Parliaments. 

6.  Then,  to  induce  the  Americans  to  see  the  regu- 
lating acts  faithfully  executed,  it  would  be  well 
to  give  the  duties  collected  in  each  colony  to  the 
treasury  of  that  colony,  and  let  the  governor  and 
Assembly  appoint  the  officers  to  collect  them,  and 
proportion  their  salaries.  Thus  the  business  will  be 
cheaper  and  better  done,  and  the  misunderstandings 
between  the  two  countries,  now  created  and  fo- 
mented by  the  unprincipled  wretches,  generally  ap- 
pointed from  England,  be  entirely  prevented. 

These  are  hasty  thoughts  submitted  to  your 
consideration. 

You  will  see  the  new  proposal  of  Lord  North, 
made  on  Monday  last,  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
committee.'     Those  in  administration,  who  are  for 

*  This  proposal,  which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Lord 
North  on  the  20th  of  February,  is  as  follows:  "  That  when  the  Govern- 
or, Council,  and  Assembly,  or  General  Court  of  his  Majesty's  pro- 
vinces, or  colonies,  shall  propose  to  make  provision  according  to  their 
respective  conditions,  circumstances,  and  situations,  for  contributing 
their  proportion  to  the  common  defence,  such  proportion  to  be  raised 
under  the  authorities  of  the  General  Court,  or  General  Assembly,  of 
such  province  or  colony,  and  disposable  by  ParHament ;  and  shall  en- 
gage to  make  provision  also  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government, 

VOL.  VI. — 28. 
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violent  measures,  are  said  to  dislike  it.  The  others 
rely  upon  it  as  a  means  of  dividing,  and  by  that  means 
subduing  us.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  colony 
will  undertake  to  grant  a  revenue  to  a  government 
that  holds  a  sword  over  their  heads  with  a  threat  to 
strike  the  moment  they  cease  to  give  or  do  not  give 
so  much  as  it  is  pleased  to  expect.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, where  is  the  right  of  giving  our  own  property 
freely  or  the  right  to  judge  of  our  own  ability  to 
give?  It  seems  to  me  the  language  of  a  highway- 
man, who,  with  a  pistol  in  your  face,  says:  "Give 
me  your  purse,  and  then  I  will  not  put  my  hand  into 
your  pocket.  But  give  me  all  your  money,  or  I  will 
shoot  you  through  the  head."  With  great  and 
sincere  esteem,  I  am,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


DXCVII 


TO   JOSIAH    QUINCY 

London,  26  February,  1775. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  and  perused  with  great 
pleasure  the  letter  you  honored  me  with  by  your 
amiable  and  valuable  son.  I  thank  you  for  introduc- 
ing me  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  person  so  deserving 

and  the  administration  of  justice  in  such  province  or  colony,  it  will  be 
proper,  if  such  proposal  shall  be  approved  by  his  Majesty  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  so  long  as  such  provision  shall  be  made  accordingly,  to 
forbear  in  respect  of  such  province  or  colony,  to  levy  any  duties,  tax, 
or  assessment,  or  to  impose  any  further  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  ex- 
cept only  such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce ;  the  net  produce  of  the  duties  last  mentioned  to  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  such  province,  colony,  or  plantation  re- 
spectively."— Almon's  Parliamentary  Register,  Vol.  I.,  p.  169. 
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of  esteem  for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  I  hope 
for  your  sake  and  that  of  his  friends  and  country, 
that  his  present  indisposition  may  wear  off  and  his 
health  be  established.  His  coming  over  has  been  of 
great  service  to  our  cause,  and  would  have  been 
much  greater  if  his  constitution  would  have  borne 
the  fatigues  of  being  more  frequently  in  company. 
He  can  acquaint  you  so  fully  with  the  state  of  things 
here  that  my  enlarging  upon  them  will  be  unneces- 
sary'^. I  most  sincerely  wish  him  a  prosperous  voyage 
and  a  happy  meeting  with  his  friends  and  family; 
and  to  you,  my  old  dear  friend,  and  the  rest  of  those 
you  love,  every  kind  of  felicity;  being,  with  the 
truest  esteem  and  affection,  yours, 

B.  Franklin. 


Dxcvni 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  NEGOTIATIONS  IN  LONDON  FOR 
EFFECTING  A  RECONCILIATION  BETWEEN  GREAT 
BRITAIN    AND    THE    AMERICAN    COLONIES  ' 

On  Board  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  Captain  Osborne,  | 
Bound  to  Philadelphia,  22  March,  1775.  ' 

Dear  Son  : — Having  now  a  little  leisure  for  writ- 
ing, I  will  endeavor,  as  I  promised  you,  to  recollect 

'  Franklin  remained  in  London  several  months  after  he  announced 
his  purpose  to  surrender  the  agency  of  the  colonies,  in  the  hope  that 
something  useful  might  result  from  negotiations  which  Lord  Chatham 
and  others  had  opened  with  him.  They  came  to  nothing  except  to 
demonstrate,  what  was  already  apparent  to  many  of  the  leading 
statesmen  in  America,  that  the  union  of  England  with  her  trans- 
atlantic possessions  could  not  endure.  Penetrated  at  last  himself 
with  this  conviction,  Franklin  placed  his  London  agencies  in  the  hands 
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what  particulars  I  can  of  the  negotiations  I  have 
lately  been  concerned  in,  with  regard  to  the  misun- 
derstandings between  Great  Britain  and  America. 

During  the  recess  of  the  last  Parliament,  which  had 
passed  the  severe  acts  against  the  province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  the  minority  having  been  sensi- 
ble of  their  weakness,  as  an  effect  of  their  want  of 
imion  among  themselves,  began  to  think  seriously  of 

of  Arthur  Lee,  and  sailed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  for  America  about 
the  20th  of  March,  1775.  From  a  letter  dated  March  17th,  and  writ- 
ten to  a  friend  on  the  continent,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
draft  from  which  an  extract  is  here  taken,  it  appears  that  he  thought 
of  returning  in  a  few  months : 

"  Being  about  to  embark  for  America,  this  line  is  just  to  take  leave, 
wishing  you  every  kind  of  felicity,  and  to  request  that  if  you  have  not 
yet  purchased  for  me  the  Thcatrum  Machinarum  you  will  now  omit 
doing  it,  as  I  have  the  offer  of  a  set  here.  But  if  you  have  purchased 
it  your  draft  on  me  will  be  duly  paid  in  my  absence  by  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
in  whose  hands  I  leave  my  little  affairs  till  my  return,  which  I  propose, 
God  willing,  in  October.  Mrs.  Stevenson  keeps  the  house  in  Craven 
Street,  wherein  I  have  always  lodged  since  my  residence  in  London. 

"Be  pleased  to  present  my  htunble  respects  to  your  good  prince, 
with  my  best  wishes  for  his  prosperity,  and  repeat  my  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment for  his  gracious  and  benevolent  proposition  in  my 
favor,  of  which,  though  I  could  not,  for  the  reasons  I  gave  you,  avail 
myself,  I  shall  nevertheless  always  retain  the  most  grateful  sense,  and 
if,  either  here  or  in  America,  I  could  render  his  highness  any  kind  of 
service,  it  would  give  me  infinite  pleasure." 

During  the  voyage  Franklin  addressed  to  his  son  this  account  of  his 
closing  negotiations,  which  constitutes  a  most  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  independence  of  America. 
It  was  first  published  by  his  grandson,  William  Temple  Franklin,  in 
1816-17. 

Franklin  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  May.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  was  then  sitting.  The  following  resolve  is  contained 
in  the  votes  of  the  House:  "May  6th.  Resolved,  unanimously,  That 
Benjamin  Franklin  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  added  to  the  deputies  ap- 
pointed by  this  House  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  to  attend  the 
Continental  Congress  expected  to  meet  on  the  loth  instant  in  this 
city." — Editor. 
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a  coalition.  For  they  saw  in  the  violence  of  these 
American  measures,  if  persisted  in,  a  hazard  of  dis- 
membering, weakening,  and  perhaps  ruining  the 
British  empire.  This  inclined  some  of  them  to  pro- 
pose such  an  union  with  each  other,  as  might  be  more 
respectable  in  the  ensuing  session,  have  more  weight 
in  opposition,  and  be  a  body  out  of  which  a  new 
ministry  might  easily  be  formed,  should  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  late  measures,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
colonies  in  resisting  them,  make  a  change  appear 
necessary  to  the  king. 

I  took  some  pains  to  promote  this  disposition,  in 
conversations  with  several  of  the  principal  among  the 
minority  of  both  Houses,  whom  I  besought  and  con- 
jured most  earnestly  not  to  suffer,  by  their  little  mis- 
understandings, so  glorious  a  fabric  as  the  present 
British  empire  to  be  demolished  by  these  blunderers; 
and  for  their  encouragement  assured  them,  as  far  as 
my  opinions  could  give  any  assurance,  of  the  firm- 
ness and  unanimity  of  America,  the  continuance  of 
which  was  what  they  had  frequent  doubts  of,  and 
appeared  extremely  apprehensive  and  anxious  con- 
cerning it. 

From  the  time  of  the  affront  given  me  at  the 
Council  Board,  in  January,  1774,  I  had  never  at- 
tended the  levee  of  any  minister.  I  made  no  justifi- 
cation of  myself  from  the  charges  brought  against 
me;  I  made  no  return  of  the  injury  by  abusing  my 
adversaries,  but  held  a  cool,  sullen  silence,  reserving 
myself  to  some  future  opportunity;  for  which  con- 
duct I  had  several  reasons  not  necessary  here  to 
specify.     Now  and  then  I  heard  it  said,  that  the 
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reasonable  part  of  the  administration  was  ashamed 
of  the  treatment  they  had  given  me.  I  suspected 
that  some  who  told  me  this,  did  it  to  draw  from  me 
my  sentiments  concerning  it,  and  perhaps  my  pur- 
poses; but  I  said  little  or  nothing  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  meantime,  their  measures  with  regard  to 
New  England  failing  of  the  success  that  had  been 
confidently  expected,  and  finding  themselves  more 
and  more  embarrassed,  they  began,  as  it  seems,  to 
think  of  making  use  of  me,  if  they  could,  to  assist  in 
disengaging  them.  But  it  was  too  humiliating  to 
think  of  applying  to  me  openly  and  directly,  and 
therefore  it  was  contrived  to  obtain  what  they  could 
of  my  sentiments  through  others. 

The  accounts  from  America  during  the  recess  all 
manifested  that  the  measures  of  administration  had 
neither  divided  nor  intimidated  the  people  there; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  more  and  more 
united  and  determined ;  and  that  a  non-importation 
agreement  was  likely  to  take  place.  The  ministry 
thence  apprehending  that  this,  by  distressing  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  towns,  might  influence 
votes  against  the  court  in  the  elections  for  a  new 
Parliament  (which  were  in  course  to  come  on  the 
succeeding  year),  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  dis- 
solved the  old  one,  and  ordered  the  choice  of  a  new 
one  within  the  shortest  time  admitted  by  law,  before 
the  inconveniences  of  that  agreement  could  begin  to 
be  felt,  or  produce  any  such  effect. 

When  I  came  to  England  in  1757,  you  may  remem- 
ber I  made  several  attempts  to  be  introduced  to  Lord 
Chatham  (at  that  time  first  minister),  on  accoimt  of 
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my  Pennsylvania  business,  but  without  success.  He 
was  then  too  great  a  man,  or  too  much  occupied  in 
affairs  of  greater  moment.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
content  myself  with  a  kind  of  non-apparent  and  un- 
acknowledged communication  through  Mr.  Potter 
and  Mr.  Wood,  his  secretaries,  who  seemed  to  culti- 
vate an  acquaintance  with  me  by  their  civilities,  and 
drew  from  me  what  information  I  could  give  relative 
to  the  American  war,  with  my  sentiments  occasionally 
on  measures  that  were  proposed  or  advised  by  others, 
which  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  recommending  and 
enforcing  the  utility  of  conquering  Canada.  I  after- 
wards considered  Mr.  Pitt  as  an  inaccessible.  I  ad- 
mired him  at  a  distance,  and  made  no  more  attempts 
for  a  nearer  acquaintance.  I  had  only  once  or  twice 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  through  Lord  Shelbume, 
and  I  think  Lord  Stanhope,  that  he  did  me  the  honor 
of  mentioning  me  sometimes  as  a  person  of  respect- 
able character. 

But  towards  the  end  of  August  last,  returning  from 
Brighthelmstone,  I  called  to  visit  my  friend  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, at  his  seat,  Halsted,  in  Kent,  agreeable  to  a 
former  engagement.  He  let  me  know  that  he  had 
promised  to  conduct  me  to  Lord  Stanhope's  at  Chev- 
ening,  who  expected  I  would  call  on  him  when  I 
came  into  that  neighborhood.  We  accordingly 
waited  on  Lord  Stanhope  that  evening,  who  told 
me  that  Lord  Chatham  desired  to  see  me,  and  that 
Mr.  Sargent's  house,  where  I  was  to  lodge,  being  in 
the  way,  he  would  call  for  me  there  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  carry  me  to  Hayes.  This  was  done  accord- 
ingly.    That    truly   great   man   received   me   with 
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abundance  of  civility,  inquired  particularly  into  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  America,  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
severity  of  the  late  laws  against  the  Massachusetts, 
gave  me  some  account  of  his  speech  in  opposing 
them,  and  expressed  great  regard  and  esteem  for  the 
people  of  that  country,  who  he  hoped  would  continue 
firm  and  united  in  defending  by  all  peaceable  and 
legal  means  their  constitutional  rights.  I  assured 
him  that  I  made  no  doubt  they  would  do  so ;  which 
he  said  he  was  pleased  to  hear  from  me,  as  he  was 
sensible  I  must  be  well  acquainted  with  them. 

I  then  took  occasion  to  remark  to  him  that  in  for- 
mer cases  great  empires  had  crumbled  first  at  their 
extremities  from  this  cause;  that  countries  remote 
from  the  seat  and  eye  of  government,  which  there- 
fore could  not  well  understand  their  affairs  for  want 
of  full  and  true  information,  had  never  been  well 
governed,  but  had  been  oppressed  by  bad  governors, 
on  presumption  that  complaint  was  difficult  to  be 
made  and  supported  against  them  at  such  a  distance. 
Hence,  such  governors  had  been  encouraged  to  go  on 
till  their  oppressions  became  intolerable.  But  that 
this  empire  had  happily  found,  and  long  been  in  the 
practice  of,  a  method,  whereby  every  province  was 
well  governed,  being  trusted  in  a  great  measure  with 
the  government  of  itself ;  and  that  hence  had  arisen 
such  satisfaction  in  the  subjects,  and  such  encourage- 
ment to  new  settlements,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
late  wrong  politics  (which  would  have  Parliament  to 
be  omnipotent,  though  it  ought  not  to  be  so  unless  it 
could  at  the  same  time  be  omniscient),  we  might 
have  gone  on  extending  our  western  empire,  adding 
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province  to  province,  as  far  as  the  South  Sea.  That 
I  lamented  the  ruin  which  seemed  impending  over 
so  fine  a  plan,  so  well  adapted  to  make  all  the  subjects 
of  the  greatest  empire  happy;  and  I  hoped  that  if 
his  lordship,  with  the  other  great  and  wise  men  of 
the  British  nation,  would  unite  and  exert  themselves, 
it  might  yet  be  rescued  out  of  the  mangling  hands  of 
the  present  set  of  blundering  ministers;  and  that 
the  union  and  harmony  between  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  both,  might 
be  restored. 

He  replied,  with  great  politeness,  that  my  idea  of 
extending  our  empire  in  that  manner  was  a  sound 
one,  worthy  of  a  great,  benevolent,  and  comprehen- 
sive mind.  He  wished  with  me  for  a  good  under- 
standing among  the  different  parts  of  the  opposition 
here,  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  ancient  harmony  of 
the  two  countries,  which  he  most  earnestly  desired; 
but  he  spoke  of  the  coalition  of  our  domestic  parties 
as  attended  with  difficulty,  and  rather  to  be  desired 
than  expected.  He  mentioned  an  opinion  prevailing 
here :  that  America  aimed  at  setting  up  for  itself  as 
an  independent  State;  or,  at  least,  to  get  rid  of  the 
Navigation  Acts.  I  assured  him  that,  having  more 
than  once  travelled  almost  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other,  and  kept  a  great  variety  of  com- 
pany, eating,  drinking,  and  conversing  with  them 
freely,  I  never  had  heard  in  any  conversation  from 
any  person,  drunk  or  sober,  the  least  expression  of  a 
wish  for  a  separation,  or  hint  that  such  a  thing  would 
be  advantageous  to  America.  And  as  to  the  Navi- 
gation Act,  the  main,  material  part  of  it>  that  of 
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carrying  on  trade  in  British  or  plantation  bottoms, 
excluding  foreign  ships  from  our  ports,  and  navigating 
with  three  quarters  British  seamen,  was  as  acceptable 
as  it  could  be  to  Britain.  That  we  were  even  not 
against  regulations  of  the  general  commerce  by  Par- 
liament, provided  such  regulations  were  bond  fide  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  ■  empire ,  not  for  the  small 
advantage  of  one  part  to  the  great  injury  of  another, 
such  as  the  obliging  our  ships  to  call  in  England  with 
our  wine  and  fruit  from  Portugal  or  Spain,  the  re- 
straints on  our  manufactures  in  the  woollen  and 
hat-making  branches,  the  prohibiting  of  slitting- 
mills,  steel-works,  etc.  He  allowed  that  some  amend- 
ment might  be  made  in  those  acts ;  but  said  those 
relating  to  the  slitting-mills,  trip-hammers,  and  steel- 
works were  agreed  to  by  our  agents,  on  a  com- 
promise on  the  opposition  made  here  to  abating 
the  duty. 

In  fine,  he  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  my  hav- 
ing called  upon  him,  and  particularly  in  the  assur- 
ances I  had  given  him  that  America  did  not  aim  at 
independence;  adding  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
me  again  as  often  as  might  be.  I  said  I  should  not 
fail  to  avail  myself  of  the  permission  he  was  pleased 
to  give  me  of  waiting  upon  his  lordship  occasionally, 
being  very  sensible  of  the  honor,  and  of  the  great 
advantages  and  improvement  I  should  reap  from  his 
instructive  conversation;  which  indeed  was  not  a 
mere  compliment. 

The  new  Parliament  was  to  meet  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, 1774.  About  the  beginning  of  that  month, 
being  at  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Raper,  one  of  our 
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members,  told  me  there  was  a  certain  lady  who  had 
a  desire  of  playing  with  me  at  chess,  fancying  she 
cotild  beat  me,  and  had  requested  him  to  bring  me 
to  her.  It  was,  he  said,  a  lady  with  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  was  sure  I  should  be  pleased,  a  sister  of 
Lord  Howe,  and  he  hoped  I  would  not  refuse  the 
challenge.  I  said  I  had  been  long  out  of  practice, 
but  would  wait  upon  the  lady  when  he  and  she 
should  think  fit.  He  told  me  where  her  house  was, 
and  would  have  me  call  soon,  and,  without  further 
introduction,  which  I  undertook  to  do;  but,  think- 
ing it  a  Httle  awkward,  I  postponed  it;  and  on  the 
30th,  meeting  him  again  at  the  feast  of  the  Society 
election,  being  the  day  after  the  Parliament  met,  he 
put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise,  and  that  I  had  not 
kept  it,  and  would  have  me  name  a  day  when  he  said 
he  would  call  for  me,  and  conduct  me.  I  named  the 
Friday  following.  He  called  accordingly.  I  went 
with  him,  played  a  few  games  with  the  lady,  whom  I 
found  of  very  sensible  conversation  and  pleasing  be- 
havior, which  induced  me  to  agree  most  readily  to 
an  appointment  for  another  meeting  a  few  days  after- 
wards ;  though  I  had  not  the  least  apprehension  that 
any  political  business  could  have  any  connection 
with  this  new  acquaintance. 

On  the  Thursday  preceding  this  chess  party,  Mr. 
David  Barclay  called  on  me  to  have  some  discourse 
concerning  the  meeting  of  merchants  to  petition 
Parliament.  When  that  was  over,  he  spoke  of  the 
dangerous  situation  of  American  affairs,  the  hazard 
that  a  civil  war  might  be  brought  on  by  the  present 
measures,  and  the  great  merit  that  person  would  have 
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who  could  contrive  some  means  of  preventing  so 
terrible  a  calamity,  and  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
He  was  then  pleased  to  add  that  he  was  persuaded, 
from  my  knowledge  of  both  countries,  my  character 
and  influence  in  one  of  them,  and  my  abilities  in 
business,  no  man  had  so  much  in  his  power  as  my- 
self. I  naturally  answered  that  I  should  be  very 
happy  if  I  could  in  any  degree  be  instrumental  in  so 
good  a  work,  but  that  I  saw  no  prospect  of  it;  for, 
though  I  was  sure  the  Americans  were  always  will- 
ing and  ready  to  agree  upon  any  equitable  terms,  yet 
I  thought  an  accommodation  impracticable,  unless 
both  sides  wished  it ;  and,  by  what  I  could  judge  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  ministry,  I  did  not  believe  they 
had  the  least  disposition  towards  it ;  that  they  rather 
wished  to  provoke  the  North  American  people  into 
an  open  rebellion,  which  might  justify  a  military  exe- 
cution, and  thereby  gratify  a  grounded  malice,  which 
I  conceived  to  exist  here  against  the  Whigs  and  Dis- 
senters of  that  country.  Mr.  Barclay  apprehended 
I  judged  too  harshly  of  the  ministers;  he  was  per- 
suaded they  were  not  all  of  that  temper,  and  he 
fancied  they  would  be  very  glad  to  get  out  of  their 
present  embarrassment  on  any  terms,  only  saving  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  government.  He  wished, 
therefore,  that  I  would  think  of  the  matter,  and  he 
would  call  again  and  converse  with  me  further  upon 
it.  I  said  I  would  do  so,  as  he  requested  it,  but  I 
had  no  opinion  of  its  answering  any  purpose.  We 
parted  upon  this.  But  two  days  after  I  received  a 
letter  from  him,  enclosed  in  a  note  from  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  both  of  which  follow : 
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YouNGSBURY,  near  Ware,  3d,  12th  Month,  1774. 

Esteemed  Friend  : — After  we  parted  on  Thursday 
last,  I  accidentally  met  our  mutual  friend,  Dr. 
Fothergill,  in  my  way  home,  and  intimated  to  him 
the  subject  of  our  discourse;  in  consequence  of 
which,  I  have  received  from  him  an  invitation  to  a 
further  conference  on  this  momentous  affair,  and  I 
intend  to  be  in  town  to-morrow  accordingly  to  meet 
at  his  house  between  four  and  five  o'clock;  and  we 
unite  in  the  request  of  thy  company.  We  are  neither 
of  us  insensible  that  the  affair  is  of  that  magnittide  as 
should  almost  deter  private  persons  from  meddling 
with  it;  at  the  same  time  we  are  respectively  such 
well-wishers  to  the  cause,  that  nothing  in  our  power 
ought  to  be  left  undone,  though  the  utmost  of  our 
efforts  may  be  unavailable.     I  am  thy  respectful 

friend, 

David  Barclay. 
Dr.  Franklin,  Craven  Street. 

Dr.  Fothergill  presents  his  respects  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  hopes  for  the  favor  of  his  company  in 
Harpur  Street,  to-morrow  evening,  to  meet  their 
mutual  friend,  David  Barclay,  to  confer  on  American 
affairs.     As  near  five  o'clock  as  may  be  convenient. 

Harpur  Street,  3d  inst.' 

The  time  thus  appointed  was  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  I  was  to  have  my  second  chess  party 

^  David  Barclay  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  person  of  great 
note  among  the  Quakers  of  that  day.  Dr.  Fothergill,  also  a  Quaker, 
was  a  physician  in  high  repute  in  London  at  this  time.  In  1775  and 
1776  when  an  influenza  prevailed,  he  numbered  on  an  average  sixty 
patients  a  day,  and  his  practice  was  supposed  to  be  worth  $40,000 
annually.     But  for  his  religion,  the  king  would  have  appointed  him 
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with  the  agreeable  Mrs.  Howe,  whom  I  met  accord- 
ingly. After  playing  as  long  as  we  liked,  we  fell  into 
a  little  chat,  partly  on  a  mathematical  problem,'  and 
partly  about  the  new  Parliament,  then  just  met, 
when  she  said:  "And  what  is  to  be  done  with  this 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies?  I 
hope  we  are  not  to  have  a  civil  war."  "  They  should 
kiss  and  be  friends,"  said  I;  "what  can  they  do 
better?  Quarrelling  can  be  of  service  to  neither,  but 
is  ruin  to  both."  "I  have  often  said,"  replied  she, 
"that  I  wished  government  would  employ  you  to 
settle  the  dispute  for  them ;  I  am  sure  nobody  could 
do  it  so  well.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  thing  is 
practicable  ? "  "  Undoubtedly ,  madam,  if  the  parties 
are  disposed  to  reconciliation ;  for  the  two  countries 
have  really  no  clashing  interests  to  differ  about.  It 
is  rather  a  matter  of  punctilio,  which  two  or  three 
reasonable  people  might  settle  in  half  an  hour.  I 
thank  you  for  the  good  opinion  you  are  pleased  to 
express  of  me;  but  the  ministers  will  never  think  of 
employing  me  in  that  good  work;  for  they  choose 
rather  to  abuse  me."  "Aye,"  said  she,  "they  have 
behaved  shamefully  to  you.  And  indeed  some  of 
them  are  now  ashamed  of  it  themselves."  I  looked 
upon  this  as  accidental  conversation,  thought  no 
more  of  it,  and  went  in  the  evening  to  the  appointed 

Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  royal  family.  See  Letters  to  Lord 
North,  Vol.  I.,  p.  202.  The  Doctor  died  in  1783.  Dr.  Franklin  wrote 
of  him  about  that  time  that  "if  we  may  estimate  the  goodness  of  a 
man  by  his  disposition  to  do  good  and  his  constant  endeavor  and  suc- 
cess in  doing  it,  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  better  man  has  ever 
existed." — Editor. 

'  This  lady  (which  is  a  little  unusual  in  ladies)  has  a  good  deal  of 
mathematical  knowledge. — B.  F. 
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meeting  at  Dr.  Fothergill's,  where  I  found  Mr. 
Barclay  with  him. 

The  doctor  expatiated  feelingly  on  the  mischiefs 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  present  difference,  the  neces- 
sity of  accommodating  it,  and  the  great  merit  of  be- 
ing instrumental  in  so  good  a  work,  concluding  with 
some  compliments  to  me:  that  nobody  understood 
the  subject  so  thoroughly,  and  had  a  better  head  for 
business  of  the  kind ;  that  it  seemed  therefore  a  duty 
incumbent  on  me,  to  do  every  thing  I  could  to  ac- 
complish a  reconciliation;  and  that,  as  he  had  with 
pleasure  heard  from  David  Barclay,  that  I  had 
promised  to  think  of  it,  he  hoped  I  had  put  pen  to 
paper,  and  formed  some  plan  for  consideration,  and 
brought  it  with  me.  I  answered,  that  I  had  formed 
no  plan,  as  the  more  I  thought  of  the  proceedings 
against  the  colonies  the  more  satisfied  I  was  that 
there  did  not  exist  the  least  disposition  in  the  minis- 
try to  an  accommodation;  that  therefore  all  plans 
must  be  useless.  He  said  I  might  be  mistaken ;  that, 
whatever  was  the  violence  of  some,  he  had  reason, 
good  reason,  to  believe  others  were  differently  dis- 
posed; and  that,  if  I  would  draw  a  plan,  which  we 
three  upon  considering  should  judge  reasonable,  it 
might  be  made  use  of,  and  answer  some  good  purpose, 
since  he  believed  that  either  himself  or  David  Barclay 
could  get  it  communicated  to  some  of  the  most 
moderate  among  the  ministers,  who  would  consider 
it  with  attention;  and  what  appeared  reasonable  to 
us,  two  of  us  being  Englishmen,  might  appear  so 
to  them. 

As  they  both  urged  this  with  great  earnestness, 
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and  when  I  mentioned  the  impropriety  of  my  doing 
any  thing  of  the  kind  at  the  time  we  were  in  daily 
expectation  of  hearing  from  the  Congress,  who  un- 
doubtedly would  be  explicit  on  the  means  of  restoring 
a  good  understanding,  they  seemed  impatient,  alleg- 
ing that  it  was  uncertain  when  we  should  receive  the 
result  of  the  Congress,  and  what  it  would  be;  that 
the  least  delay  might  be  dangerous;  that  additional 
punishments  for  New  England  were  in  contempla- 
tion, and  accidents  might  widen  the  breach  and 
make  it  irreparable ;  therefore  something  preventive 
could  not  be  too  soon  thought  of  and  applied.  I 
was  therefore  finally  prevailed  with  to  promise  doing 
what  they  desired,  and  to  meet  them  again  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  same  place,  and  bring  with 
me  something  for  their  consideration. 

Accordingly,  at  the  time,  I  met  with  them  and 
produced  the  following  paper. 

Hints  for  Conversation  upon  the  Subject  of  Terms 
that  Might  Probably  Produce  a  Durable  Union 
between  Britain  and  the  Colonies 

1.  The  tea  destroyed  to  be  paid  for. 

2.  The  Tea-duty  Act  to  be  repealed,  and  all  the 
duties  that  have  been  received  upon  it  to  be  repaid 
into  the  treasuries  of  the  several  provinces  from 
which  they  have  been  collected. 

3.  The  Acts  of  Navigation  to  be  all  reenacted  in 
the  colonies. 

4.  A  naval  officer,  appointed  by  the  crown,  to 
reside  in  each  colony,  to  see  that  those  acts  are 
observed. 
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5.  All  the  acts  restraining  manufactures  in  the 
colonies  to  be  repealed. 

6.  All  duties  arising  on  the  acts  for  regulating 
trade  with  the  colonies,  to  be  for  the  public  use  of 
the  respective  colonies,  and  paid  into  their  treasuries. 
The  collectors  and  custom-house  officers  to  be 
appointed  by  each  governor,  and  not  sent  from 
England. 

7.  In  consideration  of  the  Americans  maintaining 
their  own  peace  establishment,  and  the  monopoly 
Britain  is  to  have  of  their  commerce,  no  requisition 
to  be  made  from  them  in  time  of  peace. 

8.  No  troops  to  enter  and  quarter  in  any  colony, 
but  with  the  consent  of  its  legislature. 

9.  In  time  of  war,  on  requisition  made  by  the 
king,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  every  colony 
shall  raise  money  by  the  following  rules  or  propor- 
tions, viz. :  If  Britain,  on  account  of  the  war,  raises 
three  shillings  in  the  pound  to  its  land  tax,  then  the 
colonies  to  add  to  their  last  general  provincial  peace 
tax  a  sirni  equal  to  one  fourth  thereof;  and  if  Brit- 
ain, on  the  same  account,  pays  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  then  the  colonies  to  add  to  their  said  last 
peace  tax  a  sum  equal  to  half  thereof,  which  addi- 
tional tax  is  to  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  be 
employed  in  raising  and  paying  men  for  land  or  sea 
service,  furnishing  provisions,  transports,  or  for  such 
other  purposes  as  the  king  shall  require  and  direct. 
And,  though  no  colony  may  contribute  less,  each 
may  add  as  much  by  voluntary  grant  as  they  shall 
think  proper. 

10.  Castle  William  to  be  restored  to  the  province 
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of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  no  fortress  built  by 
the  crown  in  any  province,  but  with  the  consent  of 
its  legislature. 

11.  The  late  Massachusetts  and  Quebec  Acts  to 
be  repealed,  and  a  free  government  granted  to 
Canada. 

12.  All  judges  to  be  appointed  during  good  be- 
havior, with  equally  permanent  salaries,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  province  revenues  by  appointment  of  the 
Assemblies.  Or,  if  the  judges  are  to  be  appointed 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  let  the  salaries  be 
dtiring  the  pleasure  of  the  Assemblies,  as  heretofore. 

13.  Governors  to  be  supported  by  the  Assemblies 
of  each  province. 

14.  If  Britain  will  give  up  its  monopoly  of  the 
American  commerce,  then  the  aid  above  mentioned 
to  be  given  by  America  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in 
time  of  war. 

15.  The  extension  of  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
concerning  treasons  to  the  colonies,  to  be  formally 
disowned  by  Parliament. 

16.  The  American  admiralty  courts  reduced  to  the 
same  powers  they  have  in  England,  and  the  acts 
establishing  them  to  be  reenacted  in  America. 

1 7 .  All  powers  of  internal  legislation  in  the  colonies 
to  be  disclaimed  by  Parliament. 

In  reading  this  paper  a  second  time,  I  gave  my 
reasons  at  length  for  each  article. 

On  the  ist  I  observed  that,  when  the  injury  was 
done,  Britain  had  a  right  to  reparation,  and  would 
certainly  have  had  it  on  demand,  as  was  the  case 
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when  injury  was  done  by  mobs  in  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act ;  or  she  might  have  a  right  to  return  an 
equal  injury,  if  she  rather  chose  to  do  that;  but  she 
could  not  have  a  right  both  to  reparation  and  to  re- 
turn an  equal  injury;  much  less  had  she  a  right  to 
return  the  injury  ten  or  twenty-fold,  as  she  had  done 
by  blocking  up  the  port  of  Boston.  All  which  extra 
injury  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  repaired  by 
Britain.  That,  therefore,  if  paying  for  the  tea  was 
agreed  to  by  me,  as  an  article  fit  to  be  proposed,  it 
was  merely  from  a  desire  of  peace,  and  in  compliance 
with  their  opinion  expressed  at  our  first  meeting ;  that 
this  was  a  sine  qua  non,  that  the  dignity  of  Britain 
required  it,  and  that,  if  this  was  agreed  to,  every 
thing  else  would  be  easy.  This  reasoning  was  al- 
lowed to  be  just;  but  still  the  article  was  thought 
necessary  to  stand  as  it  did. 

On  the  2d,  That  the  act  should  be  repealed,  as 
having  never  answered  any  good  purpose,  as  having 
been  the  cause  of  the  present  mischief,  and  never 
likely  to  be  executed.  That,  the  act  being  considered 
as  unconstitutional  by  the  Americans,  and  what  the 
Parliament  had  no  right  to  make,  they  must  consider 
all  the  money  extorted  by  it  as  so  much  wrongfully 
taken,  and  of  which  therefore  restitution  ought  to  be 
made ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  would  furnish  a  fund  out 
of  which  the  payment  for  the  tea  destroyed  might 
best  be  defrayed.  The  gentlemen  were  of  opinion 
that  the  first  part  of  this  article,  viz.,  the  repeal, 
might  be  obtained,  but  not  the  refunding  part,  and 
therefore  advised  striking  that  out ;  but,  as  I  thought 
it  just  and  right,  I  insisted  on  its  standing. 
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On  the  3d  and  4th  articles,  I  observed  we  were  fre- 
quently charged  with  views  of  abolishing  the  Naviga- 
tion Act.  That,  in  truth,  those  parts  of  it  which  were 
of  most  importance  to  Britain,  as  tending  to  increase 
its  naval  strength,  viz.,  those  restraining  the  trade  to 
be  carried  on  only  in  ships  belonging  to  British  sub- 
jects, navigated  by  at  least  three  quarters  British  or 
colony  seamen,  etc.,  were  as  acceptable  to  us  as  they 
could  be  to  Britain,  since  we  wished  to  employ  our 
own  ships  in  preference  to  foreigners,  and  had  no 
desire  to  see  foreign  ships  enter  our  ports.  That  in- 
deed the  obliging  us  to  land  some  of  our  commodities 
in  England  before  we  could  carry  them  to  foreign 
markets,  and  forbidding  our  importation  of  some 
goods  directly  from  foreign  countries,  we  thought  a 
hardship,  and  a  greater  loss  to  us  than  gain  to 
Britain,  and  therefore  proper  to  be  repealed.  But, 
as  Britain  had  deemed  it  an  equivalent  for  her  protec- 
tion, we  had  never  applied,  or  proposed  to  apply,  for 
such  a  repeal.  And,  if  they  must  be  continued,  I 
thought  it  best  (since  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
make  them  was  now  disputed)  that  they  should  be 
reenacted  in  all  the  colonies  which  would  demon- 
strate their  consent  to  them.  And  then,  if,  as  in  the 
sixth  article,  all  the  duties  arising  on  them  were  to 
be  collected  by  officers  appointed  and  salaried  in  the 
respective  governments,  and  the  produce  paid  into 
their  treasuries,  I  was  sure  the  acts  would  be  better 
and  more  faithfully  executed,  and  at  much  less 
expense,  and  one  great  source  of  misunderstanding 
removed  between  the  two  countries,  viz.,  the  calum- 
nies of  low  officers  appointed  from  home,  who  were 
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for  ever  abusing  the  people  of  the  country  to  govern- 
ment, to  magnify  their  own  zeal,  and  recommend 
themselves  to  promotion.  That  the  extension  of 
the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  so  much  complained  of, 
would  then  no  longer  be  necessary ;  and  that,  besides 
its  being  the  interest  of  the  colonies  to  execute  those 
acts,  which  is  the  best  security,  government  might  be 
satisfied  of  its  being  done,  from  accounts  to  be  sent 
home  by  the  naval  officers  of  the  fourth  article. 
The  gentlemen  were  satisfied  with  these  reasons, 
and  approved  the  3d  and  4th  articles ;  so  they  were 
to  stand. 

The  5th  they  apprehended  would  meet  with  diffi- 
culty. They  said  that  restraining  manufactures  in 
the  colonies  was  a  favorite  idea  here;  and  therefore 
they  wished  that  article  to  be  omitted,  as  the  pro- 
posing it  would  alarm  and  hinder  perhaps  the  con- 
sidering and  granting  others  of  more  importance; 
but,  as  I  insisted  on  the  equity  of  allowing  all  sub- 
jects in  every  country  to  make  the  most  of  their 
natural  advantages,  they  desired  I  would  at  least 
alter  the  last  word  from  repealed  to  reconsidered, 
which  I  complied  with. 

In  maintaining  the  7  th  article  (which  was  at  first 
objected  to,  on  the  principle  that  all  under  the  care 
of  government  should  pay  towards  the  supporting  of 
it),  my  reasons  were  that,  if  every  distinct  part  of  the 
king's  dominions  supported  its  own  government  in 
time  of  peace,  it  was  all  that  could  be  justly  required 
of  it;  that  all  the  old  or  confederate  colonies  had 
done  so  from  the  beginning ;  that  their  taxes  for  that 
purpose  were  very  considerable ;  that  new  coimtries 
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had  many  public  expenses,  which  old  ones  were  free 
from,  the  works  being  done  to  their  hands  by  their 
ancestors,  such  as  making  roads  and  bridges,  erecting 
churches,  court-houses,  forts,  quays,  and  other  public 
buildings,  founding  schools  and  places  of  education, 
hospitals  and  alms-houses,  etc.,  etc. ;  that  the  volun- 
tary and  the  legal  subscriptions  and  taxes  for  such 
purposes,  taken  together,  amounted  to  more  than 
was  paid  by  equal  estates  in  Britain.  That  it  would 
be  best  for  Britain,  on  two  accounts,  not  to  take 
money  from  us,  as  contribution  to  its  public  expense, 
in  time  of  peace;  first,  for  that  just  so  much  less 
would  be  got  from  us  in  commerce,  since  all  we  could 
spare  was  already  gained  from  us  by  Britain  in  that 
way;  and  secondly,  that  coming  into  the  hands  of 
British  ministers,  accustomed  to  prodigality  of  public 
money,  it  would  be  squandered  and  dissipated,  an- 
swering no  good  general  purpose.  That  if  we  were 
to  be  taxed  towards  the  support  of  government  in 
Britain,  as  Scotland  has  been  since  the  union,  we 
ought  to  be  allowed  the  same  privileges  in  trade  here 
as  she  has  been  allowed.  That  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  give  to  the  sinking  fund,  or  the  national  debt, 
Ireland  ought  to  be  likewise  called  upon;  and  both 
they  and  we,  if  we  gave,  ought  to  have  some  means 
established  of  inquiring  into  the  application,  and 
securing  a  compliance  with  the  terms  on  which  we 
should  grant.  The  British  ministers  would  perhaps 
not  like  our  meddling  with  such  matters;  and  that 
hence  might  arise  new  causes  of  misunderstanding. 
That  upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  thought  it  best  on 
all  sides,  that  no  aids  shall  be  asked  or  accepted  from 
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the  colonies  in  time  of  peace ;  that  it  would  then  be 
their  interest  to  grant  bountifully  and  exert  them- 
selves vigorously  in  time  of  war,  the  sooner  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  That  specie  was  not  to  be  had  to  send 
to  England  in  supphes,  but  the  colonies  could  carry 
on  war  with  their  own  paper  money;  which  would 
pay  troops,  and  for  provisions,  transports,  carriages, 
clothing,  arms,  etc.  So  this  7th  article  was  at 
length  agreed  to  without  further  objection. 

The  8th  the  gentlemen  were  confident  would  never 
be  granted.  For  the  whole  world  would  be  of  opinion 
that  the  king,  who  is  to  defend  all  parts  of  his  domin- 
ions, should  have  of  course  a  right  to  place  his  troops 
where  they  might  best  answer  that  purpose.  I  sup- 
ported the  article  upon  principles  equally  important, 
in  my  opinion,  to  Britain  as  to  the  colonies;  for  that 
if  the  king  could  bring  into  one  part  of  his  domin- 
ions troops  raised  in  any  other  part  of  them,  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  part  to  which 
they  were  brought,  he  might  bring  armies  raised  in 
America  into  England  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  probably  would  not  like  it,  as  a  few 
years  since  they  had  not  liked  the  introduction  of  the 
Hessians  and  Hanoverians,  though,  justified  by  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  time  of  danger.  That,  if 
there  should  be  at  atiy  time  real  occasion  for  British 
troops  in  America,  there  was  no  doubt  of  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Assemblies  there;  and  I  was 
so  far  from  being  willing  to  drop  this  article,  that  I 
thought  I  ought  to  add  another,  requiring  all  the 
present  troops  to  be  withdrawn  before  America  could 
be  expected  to  treat  or  agree  upon  any  terms  of 
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accommodation;  as  what  they  should  now  do  of 
that  kind  might  be  deemed  the  effect  of  compulsion, 
the  appearance  of  which  ought  as  much  as  possible 
to  be  avoided,  since  those  reasonable  things  might 
be  agreed  to,  where  the  parties  seemed  at  least  to  act 
freely,  which  would  be  strongly  refused  under  threats 
or  the  semblance  of  force.  That  the  withdrawing 
the  troops  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  any 
treaty  durably  binding  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
since  proof  of  having  acted  under  force  would  invali- 
date any  agreement.  And  it  could  be  no  wonder 
that  we  should  insist  on  the  crown's  having  no  right 
to  bring  a  standing  army  among  us  in  time  of  peace, 
when  we  saw  now  before  our  eyes  a  striking  instance 
of  the  ill  use  to  be  made  of  it,  viz.,  to  distress  the 
king's  subjects  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions, 
one  part  after  the  other,  into  a  submission  to  arbi- 
trary power,  which  was  the  avowed  design  of  the 
army  and  fleet  now  placed  at  Boston.  Finding  me 
obstinate  the  gentlemen  consented  to  let  this  stand, 
but  did  not  seem  quite  to  approve  of  it.  They 
wished,  they  said,  to  have  this  a  paper  or  plan  which 
they  might  show  as  containing  the  sentiments  of 
considerate,  impartial  persons,  and  such  as  they 
might  as  Englishmen  support,  which  they  thought 
could  not  well  be  the  case  with  this  article. 

END    OF    VOLUME    VI 
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